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SIGNS  OF  A 


if  I  have  not  led  the  reader  to  observe  that  Bap- 
tism^ according  to  this  idea  of  it^  is  also  the  justi- 
fication of  many  of  those  Quaker^  Protestant^ 
Philosophical  principles^  which  were  considered 
in  the  first  part — one  step  towards  the  satis- 
faction of  that  great  idea  of  a  Churchy  one^  indi- 
visible and  imperishable^  to  which  the  Romanist 
clings  with  such  honourable  tenacity. 

That  man  is  a  creature  prone  to  sense^  rising 
above  it  by  virtue  of  a  union  with  an  invisible 
teacher^  is  the  doctrine  of  Quakerism.  Baptism 
embodies  that  doctrine,  and  converts  it^  as  Fox 
wished  that  it  should  be  converted,  from  a  mere 
doctrine  into  a  living  fact.  The  only  foundation, 
says  the  Calvinist,  for  faithful  action  and  for 
sound  hope,  is  the  belief  that  we  are  God's  elect 
children.  Baptism  ofiers  to  men  that  foundation ; 
it  tells  them  that  they  are  chosen  of  God,  and 
precious.  It  makes  this  foundation,  what  Calvin 
and  all  earnest  Calvinists  have  felt  that  it  ought 
to  be^  not  dependent  upon  our  feelings,  appre- 
hensions, and  discoveries,  but  on  the  will  and 
word  of  God.  At  the  same  time  the  distinc- 
tion which  it  draws  between  the  new  and  the  old 
man,  the  man  in  Christ  who  alone  can  be  raised 
and  glorified,  and  the  old  man  which  is  to  be 
utterly  abolished,  is  a  far  finer,  clearer,  more  prac- 
tical   distinction  than  any  which  the  exclusive 
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Calvinist  has  been  able  to  reach.  It  denounces 
the  unclean  living  into  which  the  believer  in  an 
absolute  separate  election  for  him  is  in  such  dan- 
ger of  falling,  as  absolutely  incompatible  with  the 
knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  God  which  is  eternal 
life;  and  yet  it  does  not  treat  any  living  man  as 
lying  beyond  the  pale  of  God's  covenant.  PhilcH 
sophers  say  that  man  can  only  be  that  or  do  that 
which  is  according  to  his  constitution ;  he  cannot 
be  made  by  some  miraculous  process  something 
else  than  he  is ;  or,  if  he  can,  that  power  must  be 
an  injurious  one.  Baptism  declares  man's  true 
and  right  constitution  to  be  that  of  union_with 
God>  and  separation  frQm_HiiaJto  hs  a  viol^tioQ . 
of  that  only  order  accordinjg  to  which,  as  reason 
and  experience  alike  show,  he_can  live.     It  is  a 


fact  that  men  are  living  anomalously ;  it  is  their 
own  testimony  that  in  doing  so  they  are  following 
their  natures.  Baptism  declares  that  those  who 
will  are  taken  out  of  that  inconsistent  condition 
to  which  they  are  prone,  and  are  taken  into  a 
reasonable  condition,  in  which  they  may  live  so 
long  as  they  remember  the  covenant  of  God. 
Finally,  Romanism  demands  that  by  some  direct, 
visible,  permanent  token,  which  all  may  acknow- 
ledge, it  shall  be  felt  that  God  has  established  the 
true,  divine.  Catholic  body  upon  earth ;  that  it  is 
the  same  from  age  to  age ;  that  the  members  ai*e 
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brought  under  a  condition  of  divine  and  spiritual 
discipline,  are  invested  with  mighty  privileges,  are 
laid  under  mighty  responsibilities,  are  trained  for 
a  high  and  glorious  condition.  Of  this  demand. 
Baptism  is  the  accomplishment,  in  a  laiger,  fuUer 
sense,  than  the  Romanist  will  at  all  admit.  By 
this  sign  we  claim  him,  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands in  the  ESast  and  West,  whom  he  has  ana- 
thematized to  be  members  of  the  Church  and  body 
of  Christ;  by  this  sign  we  protest  against  him 
and  them,  when  by  any  acts  or  any  theories  they 
degrade  the  spirituality,  or  narrow  the  universality, 
of  that  fellowship  into  which  they  have  been  ad- 
mitted, and  so  (as  far  as  in  them  lies)  make  void 
the  covenant  and  the  purpose  of  God. 

I  wish  now  to  consider  whether  there  be  any 
other  notorious  facts  which  can  only  be  explained 
on  the  same  principle  as  this  of  the  existence  of 
Baptism ;  facts  appearing  on  the  face  of  them  to 
import  that  there  is  a  spiritual  and  universal 
constitution  of  society  for  mankind ;  facts  denied 
to  have  that  significance  by  a  number  of  warring 
parties;  facts  which  establish  their  claim  to  be 
what  they  seem  to  be,  by  the  help  which  they 
afford  us  in  justifying  and  realizing  the  leading 
principles  of  each  of  these  parties,  and  in  re- 
conciling them  with  each  other.  The  first  which 
presents  itself  is  this : 
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There  is  actually  found  at  this  present  day,  in 
every  Christian  country,  a  certain  document  called 
a  Creed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enquire  minutely 
at  what  time  it  was  formed.  Let  it  be  admitted 
that  there  is  an  obscurity  over  its  origin ;  that  we 
cannot  say  who  put  it  into  that  shape  in  which  we 
now  see  it.  From  whatever  quarter  it  may  have 
comcj  here  it  is.  It  has  lasted  through  a  great 
many  storms  and  revolutions.  The  Roman  empire 
has  passed  away;  modem  European  society  has 
risen  out  of  its  ruins.  Political  systems  have  been 
established  and  overthrown;  religious  systems 
have  been  established  and  overthrown.  Even  the 
physical  world  has  undergone  mighty  alterations, 
and  our  conception  of  its  laws  is  altogether  changed. 
The  very  languages  which  were  spoken  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  when  the  Gospel  was  first  preached, 
have  given  place  to  others ;  but  this,  **  I  believe/' 
remains.  It  is  precisely  what  it  was,  to  say  the 
very  least,  sixteen  hundred  years  ago.  During  that 
time  it  has  not  been  lying  hid  in  the  closet  of  some 
antiquarian.  It  has  been  repeated  by  the  peasants 
and  children  of  the  different  lands  into  which  it 
has  come.  It  has  been  given  to  them  as  a  record  of 
facts  with  which  they  had  as  much  to  do  as  any 
noble.  In  most  parts  of  Europe  it  has  been  re- 
peated publicly  every  day  in  the  year ;  and  though 
it  has  been  thus  hawked  about,  and,  as  men  would 
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say^  vulgarized^  the  most  earnest  and  thoughtful 
men  in  different  countries,  diflferent  periods,  differ- 
ent  stages  of  civilization,  have  felt  that  it  connected 
itself  with  the  most  permanent  part  of  their  bemg, 
that  it  had  to  do  with  each  of  them  personally,  and 
that  it  was  the  symbol  of  that  humanity  which  they 
shared  with  their  brethren.  Reformers  who  have 
been  engaged  in  conflict  with  all  the  prevailing 
systems  of  their  age,  have  gone  back  to  this  old 
form  of  words,  and  have  said  that  they  lived  to  re- 
assert the  truths  which  it  embodied.  Men  on  sick 
beds,  martyrs  at  the  stake,  have  said  that  because 
they  held  it  fast,  they  could  look  death  in  the 
face.  And,  to  sink  much  lower,  yet  to  say  what 
may  strike  many  as  far  more  wonderful,  there  are 
many  in  this  day,  who,  having  asked  the  different 
philosophers  of  their  own  and  of  past  times  what 
they  could  do  in  helping  them  to  understand  the 
world,  to  fight  against  its  evils,  to  love  their  fellow 
men,  are  ready  to  declare  that  in  this  child's  creed 
they  have  found  the  secret  which  these  philo- 
sophers could  not  give  them,  and  which,  by 
God's  grace,  they  shall  not  take  away  from 
them. 

Now  a  man  who  has  noticed  these  facts,  and  has 
settled  it  in  his  mind  that,  whatever  they  mean, 
they  must  mean  something,  would  certainly  wish 
to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  this  document  which 
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has  been  difiused  so  widely,  has  lasted  so  long, 
and  has  seemed  to  so  many  different  persons  of  so 
much  value.  He  will  find,  I  think,  that  it  differs 
firom  aU  the  digests  of  doctrines,  whether  reUgtous 
or  philosophical,  which  he  has  ever  seen.  A  man 
is  speaking  in  it.  The  form  of  it  is,  I  believe. 
That  which  is  believed  in  is  not  a  certain  scheme 
of  divinity,  but  a  name — a  Father,  who  has  made 
the  heaven  and  the  earth:  his  Son,  our  Lord, 
who  has  been  conceived,  bom,  and  died,  and 
been  buried,  and  gone  doi/vn  into  hell,  who 
has  ascended,  and  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
who  will  come  to  judge  the  world :  a  Holy  Spirit 
who  has  established  a  holy  universal  Church, 
who  makes  men  a  communion  of  saints,  who  is 
the  witness  and  power  whereby  they  receive  for- 
giveness of  sins,  who  shall  quicken  their  mortal 
bodies,  who  enables  them  to  receive  everlasting 
life.  The  Creed  is  evidently  an  act  of  allegiance 
or  affiance ;  and  since  it  has  ever  been  connected 
with  Baptism,  one  must  suppose  that  from  Bap- 
tism it  derives  its  interpretation.  If  by  that  act 
we  are  acknowledged  as  spiritual  creatures,  united 
to  a  spiritual  Being,  by  this  act  we  claim  our  spi- 
ritual position,  we  assert  our  union  with  that 
Being.  The  name  into  which  we  are  adopted 
there,  is  the  name  we  confess  here.  Those  acta 
which,  having  been  done  for  all  mankind,  were  the 
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warriEtnt  for  our  particular  admission  into  the 
covenant,  are  the  acts  which  we  here  proclaim 
to  be  the  warrant  of  our  faith  and  our  fellowship. 
So  far  the  form  is  consistent  with  its  apparent  ob- 
ject. But  is  it  also  consistent  with  the  idea  of 
Christ's  kingdom  which  the  Bible  developes  to 
us?  There  we  found  the  primary  postulate  of 
such  a  kingdom  to  be  a  condescension  of  God  to 
man,  a  co^izance  taken  of  the  creature  by  the 
Creator ;  the  second,  an  apprehension  of  Grod  by 
men,  a  recognition  of  the  Creator  by  the  creature. 
By  grace  are  ye  saved ;  by  faith  are  ye  saved. 
The  position  is  freely  given ;  a  position  of  union 
and  fellowship  with  another,  a  position  of  self- 
renunciation :  the  power  is  given  wherewith  to 
claim  it ;  then  comes  the  claim  itself.  Such  seems 
to  be  the  testimony  of  Scripture :  and  the  relation 
in  which  the  Creed  stands  to  Baptism,  and  their 
common  relation  to  that  name  and  that  kingdom 
which  Scripture  is  revealing,  surely  expounds,  in 
a  remarkable  way,  that  testimony. 

But  there  is  another  creed  possessing  appa- 
rently equal  authority  with  the  one  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  adopted  perhaps  into  earlier  use 
in  the  Eastern  part  of  Christendom,  and  recog- 
nised by  the  Western  ever  since  the  age  of  Con- 
stantine.  If  it  should  be  found  that  these  two 
creeds  clash  with  each  other,  or  that  they  are  not 
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constructed  upon  the  same  principle^  or  that  they 
do  not  both  connect  themselves  with  the  idea  of 
which  we  have  spoken^  the  evidence  from  the 
preservation  of  either  would  certainly  be  weak- 
ened. Or  if^  these  differences  not  appearing,  it 
should  seem  that  one  could  be  conveniently  sub- 
stituted for  the  other,  that  there  is  nothing  dis- 
tinct and  peculiar  m  each,  one  might  be  puzzled 
to  account  for  the  existence  of  both,  at  least  as 
universal  symbols.  To  see  whether  any  of  these 
objections  apply,  I  would  urge  the  reader  to  a 
thoughtful  comparison  of  the  two  documents. 
First  I  would  ask  him  whether  in  reading  that 
which  we  call  the  Apoatleff  Creed,  considering 
it  as  a  declaration  of  the  name  into  which  he 
is  baptized,  he  do  not  feel  that  it  is  meant  to 
proclaim  the  distinct  personality  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  as  signified  by  certain 
relations  in  which  they  have  been  manifested  to 
men?  Then  whether  another  question  do  not 
arise  in  his  mind,  which  he  may  perceive  from 
history  has  arisen  also  in  other  men's  minds : — Is 
there  not  a  more  mysterious  and  awful  relation  im- 
plied and  prefigured  in  these  ?  Does  not  the  name 
express  such  a  relation  ?  Is  not  the  knowledge  of 
this,  as  the  ground  of  those  relations,  part  of  the 
revelation  which  has  been  vouchsafed  to  us ;  one 
of  the  deep  things  which  cannot  indeed  be  under- 
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stood^  (for  who  understands  the  mystery  of  his 
own  ordinary  human  rektions?)  but  which  lies 
so  immediately  beneath  those  facts  which  most 
concern  us  all,  is  so  needfVd  as  the  interpvetation 
and  reconciliation  of  those  fi^rts,  has  been  so 
eagerly  felt  after  in  all  ages,  that  if  it  be  not 
disclosed  to  the  heart  and  reason  of  man,  they 
will  be  tormented  with  such  dreams  and  ima- 
ginations concerning  it,  as  must  make  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Divine  Unity  impossible? 
I  r  ~  Now  the  JVfc«i«Creed  airrees  with  the  Apostles' 
r  .  altogether  in  its  form  and  principle.  It  is  still 
/  believe ;  it  is  still  belief  in  a  name,  and  not  in 
notions.  It  differs  in  this,  that  it  unites  with  a 
/  .  V  declaration  of  the  divine  relations  to  men,  a  de- 
claration  of  the  relations  in  the  Godhead. 

To  every  peasant  and  child  it  speaks  of  this 
'^''^^ 'marvellous    subject.      Certainly  a  strange  fact. 


''\ 


/; 


t^^ 


T'l 


doubly  strange  when  one  knows  how  much  it  has 

been  the  tendency  of  teachers  and  priests  in  all 

^   .    ages  to  believe  that  only  a  few  initiated  persons 

^^ »    TfT*^ ./     are  fit  to  know  anything  which  concerns  the 

'   ,    <^   name  and  nature  of  God;  and  how  much  this 

/^ , ,  7/.  tendency  did  actually  mingle  itself  with  the  awe 

A     ^  ,/    ftnd    reverence  of   those  ages  by  which   these 

/   .  .     creeds  have  been  transmitted  to  us.    That  the 

'V«   Mil.    doctors  of  the  Church  should  have  allowed  the 

^^     "Apostles*  Creed  to  be  heard  in  every  cottage  is 

<       J      f  *t  I      '  I'        I  / 
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^^'^a/Uw  Strange ;  that  they  should  not  have  said  that  this 

JiauUij^  deeper  creeds  though  embodying  the  principles 

^*«c<x.wvuc^    And  data  of  the  other^  was  only  for  theologians,  is 

c4-^   ^       scarcely  credible ;  yet  so  it  was.    Now  if  it  were 

xa^^^^     the  purpose  of  God  that  his  name  should  be 

^«MML    J,../,  revealed  to  men;  if  his  name,  which  seems  to 

.J      '     most  of  us  to  be  connected  with  the  highest  and 

*         most  esoterical  abstractions,  be  really  the  only 

^^    ground  of  a  universal  society,  we  can  interpret 

•*t*t  ^^'  these  facts.     What  other  explanations  have  been 

^^  ceM.  XwC  found  for  them,  I  wish  now  to  consider. 

t.    ^  Cirvy.x^  Objections. — The  Quaker. 

'  *  To  the  Quaker  it  seems  quite  evident  that  the 

\  J^  invention  of  creeds  is  one  manifest  symptom  of 

^  J  •  the  working  of  that  mystery  of  iniquity  which 
has  been  always  arising  to  coimterfeit  and  to 
**  f'^^^  destroy  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The  faith  which 
'  '^  ■^>/' ,  a  Christian  man  exercises  in  the  Divine  Invisible 
Teacher  is  entirely  of  an  inward  spiritual  kind. 
Here  it  is  thrown  outward,  turned  into  pro- 
positions, made  the  language  of  a  whole  body  or 
bongregation,  reduced  into  a  nulUty. 

One  side  of  this  objection  I  considered  when 
I  was  speaking  of  the  differences  between  the 
Quaker  and  the  Lutheran.  It  is  precisely  the  ob- 
jection to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  manifested 
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Word^  and  arises  from  a  desire^  more  or  less 
consciously  entertained,  to  divorce  the  idea  of 
a  spiritual  object  from  that  of  an  actual  person. 

There  is,  however,  mixed  with  this  radical  dis- 
like, a  feeling  of  a  most  different  kind — a  feeling 
that  mere  conceptions,  opinions,  notions,  are  most 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  a  spiritual  being,  mere 
pictures  and  poor  pictures  of  that  which  is  real. 
To  this  doctrine  I  assent  most  heartily ;  there  is 
none  which  I  have  been  so  anxious  to  maintain 
throughout  this  book.  The  problem  how  we  may 
be  delivered  from  opinions  and  notions,  how  we 
may  rise  out  of  them  into  another  region,  is  the 
very  one  which  I  am  investigating.  The  History 
of  Quakerism  I  have  found  most  helpful  to  me  in 
the  inquiry — at  least  in  a  negative  way;  for  it 
shows  us,  I  think,  that  there  is  no  such  certain 
and  direct  road  into  mere  notionality,  as  that  of 
rejecting  all  common  and  united  forms  of  utter- 
ance. The  apprehensions  and  conceits  of  each 
man's  mind,'  being  those  which  he  regards  as 
alone  sacred,  become  his  tyrants ;  and  so  far  as 
he  is  able  to  give  expression  to  those  appre- 
hensions and  conceits,  they  become  the  tyrants 
over  the  minds  of  others.  In  no  society  are  there 
so  many  traditional  phrases  which  have  had  a 
meaning  once  and  have  lost  it,  or  are  rapidly 
losing  it,  as  in  the  Quaker  society ;  in  no  society 
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is  there  greater  bondage  to  these  phrases,  a 
greater  dread  of  exchanging  them  for  any  equiva- 
lents. And,  therefore,  without  pressing  the  point 
again,  that  by  this  means  all  universality  is  lost, 
that  a  body  which  professed  to  be  for  mankind 
became  in  a  very  few  years  the  narrowest  and 
most  peculiar  of  sects,  I  maintain  that  the  ex- 
periment of  dispensing  with  a  confession  as  a 
means  of  promoting  spirituality  has  been  made, 
and  has  failed  utterly.  Once  more  I  claim  our 
strongest  opponents  as  witnesses  in  our  favour. 
By  the  character  of  their  arguments,  and  by  the 
results  of  their  practice,  they  have  increased  the 
probability  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  kingdom  of 
Christ  on  earth,  a  creed,  which  should  present  a 
living  object  as  revealed  in  living  acts  to  the  faith 
of  all  men,  would  be  one  of  the  divinely-appointed 
means  of  its  preservation* 

'  Modem  Protestant  O^ections. 

But  the  moment  we  use  the  phrase,  divinely^ 
appointed  means,  the  modern  Protestant,  or  Evan- 
gelical, steps  in,  and  demands  how  we  dare*  to 
claim  such  a  dignity  as  this  for  a  mere  human 
composition,  a  mere  ecclesiastical  tradition  ?  The 
Bible  is  the  divine  document;  it  is  a  gross  in- 
trusion upon  the  rights  of  the  Bible  to  assert  that 
character  for  any  other. 
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I  would  beseech  the  person  who  proposes  this 
objection^  to  ask  himself  whether  he  seriously 
believes  that  the  Bible  is  the  only  document,  the 
only  thing — ^which  has  been  preserved  to  men  by 
divine  care  and  providence  ?  If  he  will  say  boldly, 
^^  I  do  think  this/'  all  debate  is  at  an  end.  We 
are  reasoning  with  a  person  who  is  separated  by 
the  very  narrowest  plank  from  absolute  Atheism ; 
a  plank  so  narrow  and  so  fragile,  that  in  a  very 
short  time,  it  will  be  broken  down.  For  that  he 
should  believe  this,  and  yet  continue  for  any 
length  of  time  to  acknowledge  a  book  which  is 
characterized  by  nothing  so  much  as  its  strong 
assertion,  that  whatever  men  possess  they  are  to 
attribute  to  God's  care  and  providence,  is  impos- 
sible. But  supposing  he  disclaims,  as  he  no  doubt 
will,  very  indignantly,  any  such  wicked  hypothe- 
sis, I  would  beg  him  next  calmly  to  consider  what 
assertion  of  mine  it  is  which  offends  him.  Have  I 
said  that  the  creed  is  a  substitute  for  the  Bible  ? 
Have  I  urged  that  the  creed  is  necessary,  because 
it  supplies  information  which  the  Bible  does  not 
supply?  Have  I  said  that  the  creed  corrects  or  qua- 
lifies anything  which  the  Bible  asserts  ?  I  have 
maintained  none  of  these  propositions.  I  have  said, 
'^  I  find  a  document  which  has  lasted  for  eighteen 
centuries.  It  is  a  document  which  explains  to 
me  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  Bible,  which 
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shows  me  that  it  has  done  what  it  proposed  to  do* 
As  a  declaration  of  the  name  of  Ood^  it  proclaims 
that  that  which  the  Bible  undertakes  to  reveal^ 
has  been  revealed ;  as  an  act  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  men,  it  proclaims  that  that  faith  by  which  the 
Bible  affirms  we  are  saved,  can  be  exercised.^' 

Is  the  doubt,  then,  why  the  creed,  seeing  that  it 
only  affirms  the  principles  and  facts  of  the  Bible, 
should  be  necessary  to  those  who  already  possess 
the  Bible?  The  history  of  Protestantism  gives 
the  answer.  The  Bible,  in  the  hands  of  its  ortho- 
dox teachers,  was  reduced  into  a  set  of  dry  propo- 
sitions, about  the  limitations  of  which  they  were 
perpetually  fighting.  The  Bible,  in  the  hands  of 
its  Unitarian  and  Rationalistic  teachers,  was  re- 
duced into  a  set  of  dreary  truisms,  not  worthy  to 
be  fought  about.  You  talk  about  the  Bible,  and 
the  Bible  only ;  but  when  you  are  brought  to  the 
proof,  you  give  us,  in  place  of  it,  dry  husks  of 
logic  or  pompous  inanities,  dignified  with  the 
name  of  simple  truths.  We  want  the  Bible  as  it 
is,  in  its  life  and  reality;  and  experience  shows 
that  we  shall  not  have  it,  if  we  have  not  some 
witness  of  the  principles  which  it  embodies. 

Again,  the  doctrine  that  faith  justifies  is,  as 
Protestants  affirm,  the  articulus  staniis  et  cadeniia 
ecclesuB.  So  said  Luther,  and  looked  to  the 
creed  as  the  great  witness  of  what  he   said — as 
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that  ^^  confession  of  the  mouth  unto  salvation/'  in 
which  ^^the  heart's  belief  unto  righteousness '^  is 
expressed  and  fulfilled.  Such  language  seems 
to  the  modern  Protestant  dry^  cold^  and  carnal ; 
what  is  the  warm,  juicy,  and  spiritual  language, 
which  he  has  substituted  for  it?  History  repUes, 
endless  controversies  about  the  nature,  mode, 
effect,  signs,  attributes,  qualifications  of  a  living 
or  dead  faith;  controversies  in  which  nothing 
is  forgotten,  save  the  object  of  the  faith  and  the 
person  who  exercises  it ;  controversies  which  fill 
the  hearts  of  humble  Christians  with  bewilder- 
ment and  despair;  controversies  in  which  the 
exercised  dialectician  detects  on  each  side  gr^ 
acuteness^  admirable  ingenuity,  but  regrets  that 
in  both  the  favourite  argumentative  figure  should 
be  the  petUio  principii.  Am  I  then  wrong  in 
claiming  the  pure  Protestant  as  a  witness  that 
this  Catholic  creed  is  an  essential  sign  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  ? 

Rationalistic  Objections, 

The  rationalist  denies  that  the  creed  can  be  a 
permanent  symbol  of  human  fellowship,  because 
it  rests  upon  the  acknowledgment  of  certain 
events.  "Now,  assuredly,^'  he  says,  "these  events 
could  not  have  met  with  so  much  credence,  if  they 
had  not  pointed  to  certain  great  principles  or 
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ideas  which  are  characteristic  of  us  as  members 
of  a  race.  They  do  point  most  clearly  to  the 
sense  which  there  is  in  all  men  of  a  something 
divine;  to  the  possibility  that  this  should  over- 
come evil,  sorrow,  and  death ;  to  the  feeling  that 
it  must  submit  to  sorrow  and  death  as  a  way  to 
that  victory.  This,  which  is  the  essence  of  the 
creed,  is  no  doubt  universal ;  it  may  be  traced  in 
heathen  and  Jewish  records ;  it  has  survived  all 
the  fables  with  which,  in  both,  it  is  encompassed. 
There  is  therefore  every  probability  that  it  wiU 
survive  what  are  called  the  facts  of  Christianity 
likewise.  And  this  is  the  more  likely,  because 
every  day  the  documents  in  which  those  facts  are 
recorded,  are  subjected  to  a  more  sifting  analysis, 
and  because  every  day  the  evidence  in  the  former 
seems  to  be  less  decisive.^^ 

In  the  former  part  of  this  book  I  have  con- 
sidered the  general  meaning  and  effect  of  this 
argument.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  true 
the  assertion  is  upon  which  it  is  grounded,  that 
the  belief  of  a  divine  humanity  has  existed  in 
all  ages — ^that  it  has  taken  innumerable  forms. 
I  have  maintained  that  all  these  forms  have  pre- 
sumed the  existence  of  some  more  perfect  form ; 
that  they  never  have  compassed  the  end  at  which 
they  aimed;  that  they  have  not  revealed  The 
Man,  the  head  of  the   race,  while  nevertheless 
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they  have  testified^  one  and  all,  with  more  or  less 
distinctness  in  proportion  as  the  light  which  they 
endeavoured  to  concentrate  was  more  or  less  clear, 
that  such  a  one  there  must  be.  When  a  great 
man  assumed  to  be  this — ^he  became  a  tyrant  and 
oppressor — in  our  Lord's  words,  a  thief  and  a  rob- 
ber— not  the  assertor  of  humanity,  but  the  denier 
of  it.  You  do  not  therefore  advance  one  step  in 
weakening  the  authority  of  this  creed,  by  pro- 
ducing instances  of  this  worship  from  ancient  or 
modem  history,  or  by  dwelling  upon  the  tendency 
which  they  so  manifestly  indicate.  The  more  you 
can  produce  of  them  the  better;  the  more  they 
are  examined  the  better.  They  prove  that  there 
is  such  an  idea  in  humanity  as  you  speak  of; 
they  prove  just  as  strongly,  that,  with  the  idea, 
humanity  can  never  be  satisfied;  they  declare 
that  the  idea  is  the  idea  of  an  actual  living  Being, 
of  a  perfect  Being ;  of  one  who  should  prove  his 
perfectness  by  entering  entirely  into  the  lowest 
condition  into  which  man  has  ever  entered,  and 
actually  rising  into  the  highest  of  which  man  has 
ever  dreamed.  If  these  two  elements  of  the 
lowest  humiliation,  of  the  greatest  exaltation,  be 
not  combined — ^if  they  are  not  combined  in  acts 
— ^the  idea  is  not  fulfilled,  it  waits  to  be  fulfilled ; 
that  is  to  say,  we  wait  for  a  person  who  shall  do 
precisely  those  acts  of  which  the  creed  speaks. 
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Any  others  will  not  avail;  any  others  will  not  be 
universal  enough,  will  not  be  the  testimonies  that 
He  who  performs  them  is  the  Man.  We  are  asked 
then  for  the  evidences  of  the  creed.  Our  answer  is ; 
This — ^You  have  shown  why  it  has  been  believed, 
what  need  there  was  in  the  deepest  heart  of  man- 
kind, that  it  should  be  believed.  It  was  be- 
lieved, not  upon  the  evidence  of  documents,  but 
upon  the  simple  proclamation  of  men  who  had 
the  whole  universe  against  them.  They  said  to 
men,  Christ  must  be ;  Christ  you  have  been  asking 
for  in  every  land,  through  every  age :  Jesus  the 
crucified  is  the  Christ.  The  answers  were  three : 
The  first  was, — ^There  are  a  thousand  Christs; 
eveiy  kingdom  and  district  has  its  own.  It  would 
have  been  satisfactory  if  men  had  not  listened 
to  that  other  prodamation ;  '^  You  are  members  of 
one  body,  and  therefore  you  need  one  Head.^'  But 
they  did  listen  to  it;  they  felt  it  to  be  true; 
therefore  the  thousand  could  not  prevail  against 
the  one.  No  wonder  this  answer  should  be  re- 
vived now;  no  wonder  that  when  the  sense  of 
being  one  body  has  so  practically  forsaken  us,  the 
principle  which  is  its  counterpart  should  be  so 
readily  abandoned.  But  I  hope  I  have  shown 
that  there  never  was  so  strong  a  cry  for  a  uni- 
versal and  united  fellowship  as  in  this  day  of 
division;  a  cry  proceeding  from  so  many  oppo- 
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8ite  comers  of  the  earthy  from  so  many  different 
kinds  of  men.  This  reply^  then,  if  it  failed  once, 
will  not  prevail  now.  The  second  answer  was, — 
"There  is  an  ideal  Christ  under  these  different 
Christs ;  and  it  is  this,  not  them,  you  are  to  wor- 
ship.^' The  people  admitted  the  doctrine  of  the 
philosopher,  but  they  said,  "This  is  the  ideal 
Christ,  and  here  He  is  manifested  to  us.'^  That 
this  argument  should  be  repeated  in  a  day  when 
abstract  notions  have  been  so  much  substituted 
for  living  truths,  cannot  be  surprising.  Yet  wa 
have  seen,  I  think,  that  there  was  never  more 
impatience  of  these  abstractions,  or  a  more  vehe- 
ment demand  for  realities,  embodied  realities,  than 
at  this  very  time.  If  then  there  be  an  idea  of  a 
universal  Prince  in  men's  minds,  they  will  either 
continue  to  believe  that  this  idea  has  been  realized 
in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  or  they  will  seek  a  realization 
of  it  in  some  other  person.  And  thus  we  arrive 
at  the  third  answer  which  was  made  to  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Creed  in  the  first  ages,  and  which 
has  been  made  so  often  since :  "  This  crucified  man 
is  not  the  perfect  Being  we  look  for ;  we  want  a 
warrior,  a  philosopher,  a  poet,  possessing  qualities 
altogether  different  firom  those  which  are  brought 
out  in  the  Gospel  narrative,  though  we  may  ac- 
knowledge that  these  too  have  a  certain  value  of 
their  own.'*   Such  has  for  twelve  centuries  been  the 
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belief  of  a  large  portion  of  the  world  which  was 
once  Christian.  Another  portion  of  it  has  declared 
that  they  see  in  the  Cross  the  symbol  of  love 
triumphing  through  suffering,  in  the  Crescent 
only  of  power  claiming  dominion  over  weakness ; 
that  the  first  is  a  bond  of  mutual  fellowship  among 
the  members  of  a  suffering  race ;  the  other  the 
pledge  of  a  universal  slavery.  That  the  spirit 
of  the  Cross  prevails  very  little  in  the  nations 
which  still  profess  to  honour  it;  that  self-sacri- 
fice is  very  generally  and  very  systematically 
denied  to  be  the  law  of  our  being,  most  of  us 
are  ready  with  shame  to  confess.  And  therefore 
the  expectation  is  surely  very  reasonable,  that 
the  experiment  which  was  so  successful  in  the 
nations  of  the  Ektst,  will  be  made^  under  other 
conditions,  in  the  West.  We  have  had  many 
preparatory  Antichrists,  many  sovereigns  reign- 
ing Hy  the  strength  of  mind  and  will,  and  scorn- 
ing all  other  right — ^why  should  we  doubt  that 
thi9  image  will  be  yet  more  completely  mani- 
fested? 

May  God  preserve  those  who  live  in  the  day 
when  it  is  manifested  to  the  world,  and  when  the 
world  goes  wondering  after  it !  In  that  day  when 
intellect  and  will  shall  be  utterly  crushed  under 
the  car  of  the  idol  which  they  have  set  up ;  in 
that  day  when  the  poor  man  shall  cry,  and  there 
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shall  be  no  helper^  may  God  teach  his  saints  to 
proclaim  these  words  to  the  sons  of  men :  He  was 
bom  of  the  Virgin;  He  suffered  under  Pontius 
Pilate;  He  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  and 
y^ent  down  into  hell;  He  rose  again  on  the  third 
day ;  He  ascended  on  high ;  He  sitteth  on  the  right 
hand  of  God;  He  shall  come  to  Judge  the  quick  and 
the  dead.  May  they  be  enabled  to  say.  This  is 
our  God ;  we  have  waited  for  Him. 

The  Romish  System. 

Any  one  who  maintains  the  creed  to  be  an 
heirloom  of  the  Church,  which  has  been  pre- 
served to  men  by  the  providence  of  God,  and 
which  each  generation  of  her  members  is  bound 
to  watch  over,  as  an  essential  sign  and  necessary 
safeguard  of  her  existence,  may  be  said  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  and  value  of  a  Tradition.  He 
must  be,  I  should  think,  a  rather  feeble  and 
cowardly  thinker,  who  is  afraid  of  the  name  after 
he  has  recognised  the  thing;  the  creed  he  believes 
has  been  handed  down,  and  that  which  has  been 
handed  down  is  a  tradition.  But  the  Romanist  is 
the  great  apologist  for  tradition :  how  in  prin- 
ciple can  one  who  attaches  this  kind  of  value  to 
the  Creed  differ  from  the  Romanist  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  to  what  extent 
any  given  Romanist  would  approve  of  language 
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like  the  following :  That  Scripture  is  not  of  itself 
sufficient  to  make  known  all  the  system  which  the 
Church  requires;  that  the  notions^  opinions^  and 
explanations  of  the  doctors  of  the  Churchy  partly  as 
elucidatory  of  Scripture^  partly  as  supplying  that 
which  is  deficient^  and  was  meant  to  be  deficient  in 
it,  are  authoritative  and  necessary ;  that  these  toge- 
ther with  Scripture  constitute  the  ecclesiastical  doc- 
trine— I  say  I  shall  not  inquire  whether  any  par- 
ticular Romanist  writer  may  have  objected  to  this 
statement ;  it  will  be  allowed,  I  think,  that  so  far 
as  he  did,  so  far  he  was  rejecting,  not  certain 
excesses  or  exaggerations  of  the  Romanist  theory, 
but  a  characteristic  and  integral  portion  of  it. 

I  think  if  this  statement  be  compared  with  the 
view  which  I  have  taken  of  the  Creed,  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  are  not  exactly  the  same.  It  will 
be  admitted  that  there  are  points  of  difference; 
that  at  all  events  I  do  not  choose  to  use  the 
phrases  which  Romanists  use.  But  is  the  dif- 
ference one  of  terms  only,  or  is  it  a  vital  one, 
indicating  an  entirely  different  conception  of  the 
purposes  for  which  this  document,  and  the  other 
documents  bequeathed  to  us  by  antiquity,  exist? 
I  shall  reply  to  this  question  by  translating  my 
words,  ^^  The  creed  is  the  sign  of  a  spiritual  and 
universal  society,"  into  others  which  I  believe  to 
be  equivalent — ^^  The  creed  is  the  document  which 
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hoi  served  as  a  protection  to  the  meaning  of  thfi 
Scriptures  against  the  tendency  which  the  Church 
doctors  in  different  ages  have  exhibited  to  disturb 
and  mangle  them.  The  creed  has  served  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  humbler  members  of  the  Church  against 
the  inclination  which  the  Church  doctors  of  different 
ages  have  mantfested  to  rob  them  of  their  inherit-- 
ance,  and  to  appropriate  it  to  themselves.** 

These  propositions  I  have  already  illustrated,  in 
reference  to  the  doctors  of  reformed  bodies ;  I 
have  maintained  that  the  Bible,  left  to  their  mer- 
cies, would  have  been  utterly  deprived  of  its  signir 
ficance ;  and  that  had  we  been  left  to  their  mercies, 
we  should  have  been  fed  with  stones  rather  than 
with  bread.  In  making  these  remarks,  I  speak 
only  of  an  inclination,  at  times  a  most  predomi- 
nating inclination,  which  has  been  discernible  in 
these  teachers.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  have  not 
been  many  counteracting  influences  at  work  both 
in  their  own  minds  and  in  the  minds  of  those  whom 
they  addressed.  I  have  asserted  again  and  again 
that  there  have  been  and  are  such  influences;  and 
that  the  more  we  consider  the  meaning  and  object 
of  the  Reformation,  the  more  we  shall  discover  of 
them.  But  I  do  assert  that  it  is  such  an  inclina- 
tion as  has  needed  a  most  strong  and  divine  power 
to  resist  it;  and  that  power  which  delights  to 
work  by  humble  instruments,  has,  I  believe,  been 
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exerted  in  a  great  measure  through  this  child's 
creed.  I  will  now  endeavour  to  shew  in  what 
sense  and  under  what  limitations  I  conceive  simi- 
lar remarks  are  applicable  to  those  early  teach- 
ers whom  the  Romanists  and  we  both  profess  to 
honour^  as  well  as  to  the  pontifical  writers^  whom 
he  reverences,  and  whom  we,  I  trust,  do  not 
despise. 

It  was  the  great  glory  of  the  greatest  philo- 
sopher of  antiquity  to  affirm.  What  man  wants  is 
a  knowledge  of  that  which  is ;  he  cannot  be  con- 
tent with  opinions  and  notions  about  that  which 
may  be.  His  being  will  not  rest  upon  this.  So- 
ciety will  not  rest  upon  it.  The  groimd  of  both 
must  be  a  reality,  an  invisible  spiritual  reality — 
not  any  scheme  or  theory  about  this  matter  of 
that.  The  first  Fathers  of  the  Church  had  the 
strongest  sympathy  with  this  philosopher,  pre- 
cisely because  he  affirmed  this.  They  felt  that  he 
was  asking  for  the  very  thing  which  a  revelation, 
if  it  were  a  revelation,  ought  to  give.  They  felt  we 
have  a  revelation  not  of  certain  notions  and  dogmas 
about  certain  things,  but  a  revelation  of  God 
himself.  When  I  say  they  felt  this,  I  mean  that 
it  was  the  deepest,  strongest  conviction  of  their 
minds,  the  one  which  their  admirers  have  always 
acknowledged  to  constitute  the  great  charm  of 
their  writings.   To  know  God  is  eternal  life.    The 
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Church  is  that  society  which  rests  upon  the  Name 
and  Unity  of  God,  and  through  which  they  are 
made  known  to  man.  I  ask  any  lover  of  the 
Fathers,  whether  he  will  not  fix  upon  these  as  the 
two  great  principles  which  by  their  words  and 
their  lives  they  are  illustrating? 

Now  surely,  if  this  be  so,  the  theology  of  the 
Fathers  must  be  most  precious.  They  worked 
their  way  through  infinite  confusions  into  the 
clear  heaven  of  these  truths :  Chd  is — He  is  one — 
and  his  unity  is  not  a  dead  material  notion^  but  a 
unity  of  l\fe  and  love,  the  foundation  of  all  unity 
amonff  men.  If  we  have  no  sympathy  with  them 
— ^with  those  who  first  saw  the  light  and  rejoiced 
in  it — abqve  all,  if  we  dare  to  mock  them,  surely 
we  must  expect  that  it  will  become  every  hour 
less  clear  to  us  and  to  our  children.  And  what  if 
these  Fathers,  having  the  idea  of  God  ever  before 
them,  rather  merged  those  of  man  and  of  nature 
in  it,  than  perceived  that  each  must  be  distinct,  in 
order  that  each  may  preserve  its  proper  relation  to 
the  other;  may  not  this  very  fault  of  theirs  be  only 
an  additional  help  to  us,  if  we  will  use  it  humbly 
and  faithfully  ?  Their  works  are  given  to  students ; 
to  them  expressly  and  exclusively.  They  are  com- 
mitted, then,  to  men  who  have  a  peculiar  voca- 
tion, a  peculiar  responsibility  5  who  need  nothing 
so  much  as  to  be  taught  how  prone  we  all  are 
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to  worship  idols  of  the  cave  and  idols  of  the 
forum ;  to  set  up  the  notions  which  are  fashioned 
by  our  own  peculiar  temperaments^  or  which  are 
popular  in  our  age,  in  place  of  great  principles, 
whereof  they  are  the  false  likenesses ;  to  be  taught 
this  in  order  that  they  may  perceive  the  glory 
of  that  which  is  free  and  universal,  and  be  de- 
livered from  the  preference  which  our  devil-infected 
nature  conceives  for  that  which  is  esoterical  and 
self-exalting.  This  lesson,  if  it  be  received  at  all, 
must  be  received  from  the  examples  of  good  men, 
not  of  bad;  of  those  whose  light  makes  the  dark* 
ness  visible,  not  of  those  in  whom  all  is  dark. 
Why  then  should  we  deem  the  Fathers  less 
valuable  because  they  are  capable  of  imparting 
it? 

Alas!  students  did  not  make  this  use  of  the 
Fathers ;  but  just  that  use  which  they  could  not 
have  made  if  they  had  ever  heartily  admired  that 
which  was  most  precious  in  them,  or  had  not  lost 
the  admiration  of  it  through  the  vanity  of  pos- 
sessing something  in  which  other  men  did  not 
share.  They  set  up  notions,  opinions,  theories  of 
those  saints  who  had  declared  that  men  are  thirst- 
ing, not  for  theories  or  notions  or  opinions,  but  for 
the  living  God,  and  that  they  must  have  that 
thirst  satisfied,  or  perish.  Of  course,  then,  the 
Bible  became  to  the  Patristic,  as  it  did  to  the 
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Protestant,  student  a  mere  congeries  of  notions ; 
of  coarse  he  also  prodaimed«that  to  ascertain  what 
these  notions  are  was  the  great  problem  of  hoinan 
life,  the  necessary  step  to  the  attainment  of  ever* 
lasting  salvation.  But  this  necessary  step  could 
not  be  taken  by  men  generaUy ;  they  could  not 
find  out  the  true  notions.  The  Fathers  must 
help  them.  They  must  interpret  the  Bible,  and 
supply  ito  deficiencies.  Still  we  are  at  &ult.  The 
Fathers  are  as  unattainable  as  the  Bible.  What 
each  of  them  affirmed,  what  they  agreed  in  affirm- 
ing, could  be  as  little  ascertained,  as  what  each 
of  the  writers  of  the  Bible  affirmed,  or  what  they 
agreed  in  affirming.  There  must  then  be  an 
authority  capable  of  pronouncing  on  this  point — 
a  living  authority.  Where  was  it?  Was  it  the 
whole  Church  of  any  pven  age,  or  some  par- 
ticular member  of  it  ?  The  first  doctrine  was 
plausible,  but  impracticable ;  the  last,  therefore, 
was  adopted.  To  find  the  commission  was  not 
difficult  where  the  necessity  for  it  was  clear.  A 
man  was  enthroned  as  the  dogmatist  of  Christen- 
dom; he  was  appointed  to  say,  and  could  say, 
what  men  ought  to  think.  Thus  was  another 
stone  added — ^not,  perhaps,  the  key-stone — ^to  the 
Romish  system.  But  the  system  was  not  all  that 
existed  in  the  ages  which  gave  it  birth,  and 
brought  it  to  maturity.    There  was  another  ele- 
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ment  at  work.  Men  still  repeated  their  Pater- 
nosters and  Credos ;  eminent  men  felt  '^  Here  lies 
the  deqpest  toisdom;  ho  decrees  and  dog^nas  can 
reach  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  the  sense  of  the 
Fathers,  like  this  tnfamiine  lore!^  And  so  through 
the  very  heart  of  school  divinity  there  ran  a 
stream  of  simple  faith,  a  silent  acknowledgment 
that  the  truth  had  been  revealed,  and  that  the 
infinite  complications  of  our  minds,  the  various 
forms  under  which  we  are  capable  of  beholding 
it,  need  not  hinder  us  from  knowing  it  and  loving 
it.  By  degrees  this  faith  became  more  and  more 
obscured;  opinion  became  all  in  all;  then  cor- 
ruptions and  infidelity  grew  and  flourished  by  the 
side  of  increasing  superstition  and  slavery.  Still 
+here  were  holy  and  brave  men,  even  in  the  later 
schools,  who  sought  for  a  truth  beyond  opinions. 
The  mystical  writers  spoke  of  beholding  God,  and 
dweUing  in  God.  "EMmts  and  the  Platonists,  at 
the  revival  of  letters,  declared  that  there  was  a 
method  of  seeking  the  substantial  and  the  real. 
But  the  '^/  believe"  changed  the  glorious  hope 
of  the  one,  the  philosophical  idea  of  the  other, 
into  a  fact  for  men.  Then  it  became  necessary  for 
Pope  Pius  IV.  to  do  that  openly,  which  had  so 
long  been  done  covertly — to  set  antiquity  at  de- 
fiance, and  to  invent  a  creed  of  his  own.  Thanks 
be  to  God,  he  could  not  do  this  work  efiectually ! 
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In  the  nations  which  acknowledge  his  infallibility, 
not  his  creed,  but  the  Apostles'  is  still  repeated  by 
mothers  and  nurses  to  their  infants,  still  lisped 
by  them  in  their  own  language,  still  taught  them 
by  their  priests.  The  words,  surely,  are  not  always 
dead  sounds ;  at  all  events  they  may  start,  some 
day,  into  life.  Protestants  may  discover  that 
there  is  in  them  the  very  heart  of  that  Reforma- 
tion doctrine  which  the  systems  of  Protestantism 
have  been  setting  at  nought ;  the  Churches  which 
seek  for  a  centre  of  unity  by  crouching  to  Rome, 
may  find  in  them,  at  once,  the  bond  of  their 
fellowship,  and  the  charter  of  their  liberation; 
the  Greeks  may  wake  up  to  the  conviction,  that 
centuries  of  alienation  have  been  unable  to 
deprive  them  and  the  West  of  these  common 
symbols,  it  cannot  be  God's  will  that  they  should 
be  divided.  What  a  day  will  that  be  for  the 
Catholic  Church!  what  a  day  for  the  Romish 
system ! 


SECTION  III. 

FORMS  OF   WORSHIP. 


Evert  traveller  is  ready  to  testify  how  difiierent 
the  modes  of  worship  are  in  the  countries  where 
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he  has  visited.  They  vary,  he  says,  with  every 
degree  of  latitude.  Within  the  same  district  he 
notices  a  persistency  in  certain  practices  and  in 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  traditions  which  have 
given  rise  to  them.  Nevertheless  the  effects  of 
Time  may,  he  remarks,  be  traced  almost  as  visibly 
as  those  of  Locality.  If  through  an  invasion,  or  by 
any  other  fortunate  accident,  the  habits  of  a  more 
cultivated  people  are  brought  to  bear  upon  an 
inferior  one,  the  old  customs  acquire  a  more 
reasonable  character ;  by  and  by,  if  the  cultivation 
spread,  and  a  particular  class  do  not  acquire  the 
power  of  narrowing  it  to  a  certain  point,  a  scep- 
ticism respecting  old  traditions  becomes  general. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  people  be  left  to  itself, 
without  any  of  these  influences,  their  minds  be-> 
come  daily  grosser,  and  the  old  superstitions  lose 
all  traces  of  the  meaning  and  worth  which  they 
might  have  once  possessed. 

These  remarks,  which  must  be  familiar  to  every 
modem  reader,  are  undoubtedly  derived  from  a 
true  observation.  Nor  is  their  application  at  all 
limited  to  Pagan  or  Mahometan  countries.  I  be- 
lieve that  where  Christianity  is  found,  the  in- 
fluence of  locality  and  of  periods  is  far  more 
noticeable  than  elsewhere.  There  is  a  more 
strongly  marked  nationality  in  the  different  coun- 
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tries  of  modem  Europe  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  at  any  moment  of  its  existence ;  and  that 
one  century  differs  more  from  another  in  them 
than  in  the  E^t,  is  a  truism  which  it  is  almost 
foolish  to  utter.  It  is  equally  certain  (as  hberal 
writers  so  continually  assure  us)  that  the  effect  of 
this  nationality  and  these  changes  in  society  upon 
religious  opinion  is  most  striking,  and  that  there 
is  no  parallel  to  it  in  China  or  Hindostan. 

But  if  it  be  so,  is  it  not  remarkable  that  certain 
forms  of  worship,  actually  of  worship,  have  sub* 
sisted  through  all  the  revolutions  to  which  Chris- 
tendom has  been  subjected;  have  defied  the  re- 
straints of  national  customs  and  languages ;  have 
stood  their  ground  against  all  the  varieties  of 
opinion  in  reference  to  subjects  human  and 
divine  ? 

Is  it  not  a  strange  thing,  to  take  an  example, 
that  we  in  England  in  this  nineteenth  century 
should  be  using  forms  of  prayer  which  were  writ- 
ten by  Greeks  in  the  third  and  fourth?  nay,  that 
the  whole  conception  of  our  liturgy  from  begin- 
hing  to  end;  the  assignment  of  particular  services 
to  particular  seasons  of  the  year;  the  use  of 
Psalms ;  the  ascriptions  ;  the  acts  of  confes- 
sion, thanksgiving,  adoration,  should  have  been 
taught  us  by  nations  from  which,  by  taste,  by 
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feelings^  by  political  institutions,  by  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization^  by  religious  antipathies^  we 
are  divided  ?  Think  only  of  our  northern  cha- 
racter^ our  cloudy  skies,  our  Teutonic  indepen- 
dence, our  vehement  nationality,  and  then  recol- 
lect that  we  are  using,  perhaps  every  day,  cer- 
tainly every  week  in  the  year,  at  the  times  which 
we  believe  to  be  most  solemn,  words  which  we 
owe  to  Hebrews  and  Greeks  and  Latins;  and 
that  in  these  words  the  simple  folk  of  England,  in 
spite  of  their  narrow  notions  and  local  customs, 
are  able  to  find  solace  and  delight. 

Now  if  the  meaning  of  Baptism  be  that  we  are 
brought  into  God^s  family,  and  that  we  become 
therefore  capable,  with  one  mind  and  one  mouth, 
of  glorifying  his  name ;  if  the  creed  be  teaching 
us,  as  children  of  that  family,  severally  and  uni- 
tedly to  acknowledge  that  name,  and  how  it  is 
related  to  us,  we  must  feel  that  acts  of  worship 
should  be,  of  all  acts,  those  which  most  belong  to 
our  position,  and  in  which  our  fellowship  is  most 
entirely  realised.  And  this  feehng  is  surely  one 
which  must  be  wrought  out  in  us  the  more  we 
read  the  Bible  and  enter  into  the  sense  of  it.  That 
all  division  comes  through  idolatry;  that  all  union 
comes  through  the  adoration  of  the  one  living  and 
true  God;  these  are  the  two  texts  of  the  Bible, 
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which^  from  the  record  of  the  dispersion  at  Babel, 
where  men  would  build  a  tower  whose  top  should 
reach  to  heaven,  for  the  worship  of  natural  things, 
down  to  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  little  band 
of  Apostles  in  the  temple  were  heard  by  the  mul- 
titudes, each  in  their  own  tongue,  magnifying 
God,  it  is  illustrating  and  inculcating.  If  any- 
thing is  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  space  and 
time,  it  must  be  the  worship  of  Him  who  is,  and 
who  was,  and  who  is  to  come,  whom  the  heaven 
of  heavens  cannot  contain,  and  whose  dwelling  is 
with  the  humble  and  contrite  heart ;  if  anything 
is  to  bring  those  at  one  whom  these  accidents  of 
our  mortality  are  separating,  this  must  be  the 
means.  That  men  have  turned  worship  to  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  use;  that  they  have  made  it 
the  slave  of  their  circumstances,  the  badge  of 
their  divisions,  the  instrument  of  their  hatred,  I 
have  confessed.  The  question  is  whether  there 
be  any  witness  in  the  world  against  this  ten- 
dency ;  whether  God  have  given  us  any  sign  that 
these  separations  are  the  effects  of  our  choice,  not 
of  his  will.  I  say  that  these  forms  of  worship, 
preserved  through  so  many  generations,  adapted 
to  every  locality,  are  such  a  sign ;  I  say,  that 
using  these,  I  have  a  right  to  believe  that  the 
blessings  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  have  been  given 
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once,  and  never  withdrawn ;  that  in  the  deepest 
and  most  practical  sense  there  is  a  community 
which  the  distinction  of  tonnes  and  the  succes- 
sion of  ages  cannot  break. 

Objections. — The  Quaker, 

Against  this  conclusion  the  Quaker  protests 
vehemently.  Forms  of  worship  are  not  only  no 
signs  of  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  common- 
wealth ;  they  are  positively  incompatible  with  it. 
The  Spirit  bloweth  where  it  listeth.  Prayer  is  I  Q^. 
given  by  the  Spirit.  By  these  prepared  forms  we  L 
make  it  the  utterance  of  the  will  and  reason  of 
man. 

Nothing  can  be  truer  than  the  last  assertion. 
We  do  make  prayer  the  utterance  of  the  Will  and 
Reason  of  man.  We  consider  it  their  highest  and 
most  perfect  utterance;  that  in  which,  and  in  which 
alone,  they  fully  realize  themselves.  What  the 
human  Will  is  we  can  understand  from  no  terms 
and  definitions  of  logic.  They  can  only  express 
one  half  of  its  meaning,  for  they  can  only  describe 
it  by  its  intrinsic  properties ;  whereas  its  essen- 
tial characteristic  is,  that  it  is  ever  going  out  of 
itself.  They  can  only  describe  it  at  rest ;  whereas 
it  only  is  while  it  acts.  But  in  prayer  we  can 
know  truly  and  safely  what  the  will  is;  prayer 
expounds  to  us  its  inmost  nature ;  prayer  sub- 
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stantiates  it,  and  proves  that  to  be  the  greatest 
reality  which  seems  in  language  to  be  the  greatest 
contradiction.  The  will  gives  itself  up  that  it 
may  be  itself.  It  dies  that  it  may  enjoy  life.  In 
acknowledging  another  will  as  the  only  will^  it 
attains  its  own  freedom ;  even  as  in  trying  to  have 
a  being  of  its  own^  it  becomes  a  slave.  ^'  Father, 
not  my  will,  but  thine.*'  Where  do  we  behold 
the  human  will  in  such  perfection,  in  such  dis- 
tinctness of  life  and  power  as  in  these  awful 
words  ?  And  it  is  the  same  with  that  organ  which 
beholds  as  with  that  which  determines,  with  that 
which  is  the  seat  of  wisdom  as  with  that  which  is 
the  source  of  action.  This  only  knows  itself  when 
it  forgets  itself;  this  only  sees  while  the  isense  of 
sight  is  lost  in  the  object  of  it.  Accordingly  the 
Reason  also  finds  its  deepest  meaning  and  expres* 
sion  in  worship. 

But  do  we  therefore  deny  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
is  the  author  of  prayer,  or,  in  Barclay^s  words, 
that  all  prayer  is  spurious  which  does  not  proceed 
fi-om  Him?  No;  but  in  affirming  the  one  pro- 
position we  affirm  the  other.  We  believe  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  awakener,  the  only 
awakener,  of  the  spirit  in  man ;  that  the  wiQ  and 
reason  not  called  forth  by  Him  must  remain  for 
ever  the  torpid,  helpless  victims  of  nature  and 
sense.  We  believe  that  unless  the  Spiritof  God  give 
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these  powers  their  direction,  they  will  only  miiiister 
to  that  which  they  are  meant  to  rule,  only  rivet 
the  bondage  which  it  is  their  privilege  to  break. 
We  beheve  that  whoever  in  past  ages,  either  in 
heathen  or  Jewish  lands,  used  them  aright,  was 
taught  and  enabled  so  to  use  them,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  he  used  them  aright,  confessed  the  inspira- 
tion. We  believe  that  it  is  our  privilege  to  exercise 
them  as  they  could  not  be  exercised  by  heathens, 
or  even  by  Jews,  because  it  is  our  privilege  to 
know  that  there  is  a  living  Person  actuating  and 
governing  them;  and  to  know  what  manner  of 
person  He  is,  of  whom  He  is  the  Spirit,  from  whom 
He  proceeds,  with  whom  He  dwells.  We  believe 
that  this  knowledge  is  far  more  deep  and  awful 
than  that  which  any  one  possessed  who  merely 
felt  that  he  was  the  subject  of  an  inspiration ;  but 
that  being  deep  and  awful,  it  is  incompatible  with 
excitement,  with  any  distortions  of  manner  or  of 
voice,  with  the  notion  that  we  are  merely  the 
unconscious  animal  utterers  of  certain  sounds 
which  are  imparted  to  us,  instead  of  the  living, 
conscious,  voluntary,  rational  agents  of  One  who, 
when  He  promised  the  Spirit  to  his  disciples, 
said,  ^'  Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants,  but  I 
have  called  you  friends,  for  the  servant  knoweth 
not  what  his  Lord  doeth ;  but  whatsoever  I  have 
heard  and  learned  of  the  Father,  I  have  made 
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known  unto  you/'  We  believe  that  we  must 
attribute  every  act  of  our  minds,  every  exercise  of 
our  affections,  every  energy  of  our  will,  to  this 
Spirit ;  if  the  purpose  to  which  we  direct  them 
be  wrong,  still  the  gift  and  power  are  his,  that 
purpose  only  ours ;  if  it  be  right,  we  shall  own 
that  of  it  also  He  is  the  author.  We  beUeve 
again  that  every  operation  in  nature,  the  growth 
of  every  tree,  the  budding  of  every  flower, 
should  be  referred  to  the  influence  of  Him 
who  first  moved  the  face  of  the  waters ;  but  we 
do  not  call  this  a  spiritual  influence,  because, 
though  wrought  by  a  spiritual  Being,  it  is 
wrought  upon  unspiritual  subjects,  upon  things, 
and  not  upon  persons. 

Such  are  some  of  the  inferences  which  follow 
directly  from  the  idea  of  Baptism  as  a  new  birth, 
and  of  the  Creed  as  the  proper  act  of  the  new- 
bom  creature.  That  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit 
is  spirit,  and  seeks  its  spiritual  home  and  Father, 
refers  all  its  acts  and  movements  to  his  inspira- 
tion, and  thereby  attains  its  own  proper  distinct- 
ness and  freedom.  That  which  is  born  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh,  and  seeks  the  earth  from  which  it 
came,  acknowledging  no  influence  and  attraction 
but  that.  The  contradiction  of  humanity  is  this 
— when  the  human  spirit  glorifies  itself;  and  as 
the  necessary  consequence  and  punishment  of  that 
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sin^  abdicates  its  own  proper  rights  and  throne, 
and  sinks  into  the  slave  of  the  flesh,  impreg* 
nating  it  with  its  own  sin.  The  glory  of  humanity 
is  this — ^when  the  human  spirit  renounces  itself, 
and  as  its  reward  attains  a  knowledge  of  Him 
from  whom  it  came,  a  victory  over  the  flesh, 
and  the  power  of  communicating  to  it  its  own 
life. 

The  objection,  then,  which  the  Quaker  makes 
to  forms  of  prayer,  that  they  proceed  from  man's 
reason  and  will,  and  not  from  the  Divine  Spirit, 
is  one  which  involves  a  denial  of  the  very  nature 
and  possibility  of  prayer.  And  this  denial  has 
been  of  the  most  practical  kind.  He  acknow- 
ledges prayer  to  be  a  necessary  act,  at  once  the 
sign  of  moral  health  and  the  instrument  in  pro- 
ducing it.  Tet  he  dares  not  pray  unless  he  have 
a  sensible  impulse  urging  him  to  the  exercise. 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  Quaker  use  of  the  word 
"sensible,^'  though  it  seems  to  me  very  signi- 
ficant, indicating  that  those  who  most  abhor  all 
appeals  to  the  senses  in  worship,  who  think  that 
the  sights  and  sounds  with  which  God  has  filled 
the  universe  cannot  be  redeemed  by  the  redeemed 
spirit  to  his  service,  do  yet  grossly  confound  im- 
pressions on  the  spirit  with  impressions  on  the 
sense.  But  the  important  point  is  that  the  idea 
of  our  life  as  a  conflict,  an  idea  continually  pre- 
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sent^  one  would  suppose^  to  Fox's  mind^  is  thus  set 
at  nought.  If  they  understood  that  the  true  m411 
and  real  self  was  ever  at  war  with  the  mere  sensi- 
ble impulse^  they  would  surely  have  believed  that 
the  reluctance  of  the  natural  man  to  an  act  which 
we  know  to  be  good,  and  feel  to  be  necessary,  is 
one  of  the  best  proofs  that  it  is  prompted  and  en- 
couraged by  the  Divine  Spirit.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  the  idea  of  a  constant  living  personal  pre- 
sence has  practically  deserted  those  who  seemed 
at  one  time  to  make  this  belief  the  whole  of  their 
religion ;  that  the  notion  of  an  influence,  an  inspi- 
ration, visiting  certain  persons  at  certain  seasons, 
which  is  common  to  Christianity  with  Paganism, 
is  nearly  all  that  they  have  preserved.  Is  it  won- 
^  derful,  then,  that  they  should  be  unable  to  under- 
stand how  the  Spirit  should  have  taught  men  in 
distant  generations  to  express  their  deepest  wants 
VI  the  same  words,  or  how  through  these  words 
they  should  enjoy  secret  and  awful  communion 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  Most  High  ?  But, 
if  so,  what  better  proof  do  I  want  that  these  forms 
are  one  of  the  clear  and  indispensable  signs  of  a 
spiritual  and  universal  fellowship  ? 

The  Pure  Protestant. 

The  pure  Protestants  who  have  rejected  the  use 
of  Liturgies  sympathize  but  little  in  the  Quaker's 
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objections  to  them.  They  have  no  disposition  to 
deny  the  voluntary  nature  of  prayer  or  of  any 
religious  act.  Because  it  has  this  character^  they 
say  forms  are  an  intolerable  bondage.  '  Each  man 
should  be  able  to  express  his  own  wants  in  his 
own  way.  In  his  chamber  each  man  does  or 
should  lay  bare  his  own  feelings  and  wishes  be- 
fore God.  This  is  the  proper  rule  and  standard  of 
prayer,  according  to  our  Lord^s  words :  *'  When 
thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet.'*  But  since 
the  minister,  who  is  or  should  be  chosen  by  the 
congregation,  has  a  knowledge  of  the  different  cir- 
cumstances of  its  members,  and  is  looked  up  to  by 
them  as  a  person  fit  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
to  them,  it  is  very  right  that  he  should  offer  up 
prayers  for  himself  and  them,  suggested  by  the 
feelings  of  the  moment,  probably  a  preparation  for 
the  sermon  he  is  about  to  deliver,  and  therefore 
fuU  of  earnestness  and  unction.  Forms  of  prayer 
are  manifestly  unsuitable  fol*  both  these  purposes; 
they  cannot  be  adapted  to  changes  of  circum- 
stances ;  they  cannot  be  connected  with  the  feel- 
ings either  of  the  pastor  or  of  the  people ;  they  are 
the  impositions  of  another  age,  affronting  to  the 
understanding  and  painful  to  the  conscience  of 
those  who  use  them.^ 

Prayer  to  God  is  assumed  in  this  statement  to 
be,  according  to  the  primary  notion  of  it,  indi- 
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vidual.    A  particular  man  wants  to  obtain  certain 

'<'.'.  '"»j  '  blessings ;  he  therefore  asks  them  of  Him  who  he 

'  c  ^v  J  ^r.  believes  can  bestow  them.    To  many  persons  this 

^P^P^^^^^  seems  self-evident;   whoever  doubts 

A.  .;,.vr     ...  ^  it  is  an  enemy  of  common  sense.    Nevertheless 

,  ^ ,    ,   ^  ^  ,     it  is^   I  believe,  at  war  with  the    experience   of 

every  religious  man.     He  learns  very  soon  that 
passionate  eagerness  to  get  some  good  thing  for 
himself — ^be  it  fine  weather  for  the  sake  of  his 
crops,  or  the  salvation  of  his  soul — ^is  not  a  help 
£a  /(  ^.-/.t.  to  prayer,  but  the  greatest  possible  hindrance  to 
it.     Explain  the  fact  as  you  will,  but  a  fact  it 
>    ..    ^      is,  confessed  by  persons  of  dilTerent  sentiments 
Ai>'  in  different  forms  of  language,  continually  pre- 

senting itself  afresh  to  those  who   visit   dying 
beds.      The  selfish  object  which  we  seek  floats 
before  our  minds — if  it  be  an  earthly  object,  pal- 
*  /^  pably ;   if  an  invisible  unknown  object,  in  hazy 
X '      images,  having  more  in  them  of  terror  than  of 
.  ,       f'     beauty — but  the  object.  He  to  whom  our  prayer 
is  addressed,  is  afar  ofi*;  of  Him  there  is  scarcely 
the  least  discernment.    He  is  regarded  as  a  Being 
^  '  who  can  inflict  evil  and  may  choose  to  confer  a 
{ I    '( C      blessing ;  or  if  through  the  teachings  of  our  child- 
^  -'hood  we  have  some  better  knowledge,  the  con- 
.    sciousness  of  self-seeking  perverts  it,  and  we  rise 
;  ..  ^  up  feeling  that  the  sacrifice  is  not  accepted ;  ^^  we 
are  very  wroth,  and  our  countenance  falls.''    And 
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how  is  it  that  this  kind  of  prayer^  so  natural  to 
every  man^  is  changed  for  any  other?  "When 
thou  enterest  into  thy  closet/'  these  are  the  words 
of  our  Lord  to  which  the  pure  Protestant  appeals^ 
say,  **  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven  ;  Hallowed 
be  thy  name.''  Oh  wonderful  teaching!  not  how 
the  selfishness  of  the  closet  may  be  carried  into 
the  temple,  but  how  the  breadth  and  universality 
of  spirit  which  belong  to  the  temple  may  be 
attained  in  the  closet. 

When  thou  art  most  alone  thou  must  still,  '-'.  ' 
if  thou  wouldest  pray,  be  in  the  midst  of  a  family ; 
thou  must  call  upon  a  Father;  thou  must  not 
dare  to  say  my,  but  our.  Dost  thou  desire  to  be  /  " 
very  holy  ?  Yet  this  must  not  be  thy  petition ;  A* 
thou  must  say,  "  Hallowed  be  thy  name."  Dost 
thou  wish  for  some  assurance  of  a  heaven  for  thy- 
self? Yet  this  must  be  thy  language  :  "  Thy 
kingdom  come."  Dost  thou  wish  to  get  some 
favourite  project  accomplished  ?  it  must  be  sought 
in  this  manner :  "  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it 
is  in  heaven."  Dost  thou  want  a  supply  of  thy 
necessities,  bodily  or  spiritual  ?  Then  thou  must 
desire  the  same  for  all  thy  brethren,  as  well  as  for 
thyself:  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."  Dost 
thou  want  forgiveness  for  thy  individual  sins?  The 
prayer  is  still,  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,"  and 
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^  the  gift  is  only  received  when  it  is  circulated,  "  as 
we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us/^  Do 
you  feel  that  your  fellow-creatures  are  your 
tempters  ?  Yet  you  must  acknowledge  their 
temptations  and  yours  to  be  the  same ;  you  must 
ask  that  they  may  not  be  led  into  the  very  tempta- 
tions which  they  cause,  else  you  will  be  their 
tempter  as  well  as  your  own.  And  this  because 
the  evil  from  which  you  must  pray  to  be  delivered 
is  a  common  evil,  an  evil  which  is  the  same  in 
root  and  principle,  though  it  may  take  innume- 
rable forms ;  that  very  evil  of  selfishness,  of  indi- 
/  viduality,  which  we  are  disposed  to   make  our 

■'  I     / 1.        very  prayers  a  means  of  seeking,  and  which  will 
,  encompass  iis  and  possess  us,  if  we  do  not  learn 

'  ^        ^ '        to  join  in  the  ascription  :  ^' Thine  is  the  kingdom 
[     ,       and  the  power  and  the  glory /^ 
'      '        I  do  not  mean  that  many  objectors  to  forms 
^      ''■^'     may  not  have . preserved  these  truths,  and  with 
\     i^  '^'       heart  and  soul  entered  into  them ;  but  I  must 
. .  >       .  *       maintain,  that  just  so  far  as  they  have  done  so, 

the  reason  of  their  complaint  ceases.  If  the  indi- 
vidual prayer  is  not  the  highest  and  most  essen- 
tial prayer,  but  rather  is  no  prayer  at  all,  then  the 
prayer  of  the  congregation  is  not  an  aggregate  of 
such  individual  prayers,  but  the  prayer  of  a  body, 
each  member  of  which  professes  to  have  renounced 
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his  own  selfish  position^  that  he  may  come  as  one 
of  a  family  to  seek  the  Father  of  it. 

In  what  sense^  then^  can  extempore  utterances 
be  said  to  be  most  declaratory  of  our  wants  ?  Of 
what  wants  ?  Do  the  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion feel  that  they  have  sinned^  and  do  they  wish 
to  confess  their  sins?  Is  this  a  local  feelings  a 
feeling  belonging  to  one  set  of  circumstances^  or 
to  one  period  of  time?  Or  is  it  a  human  feel- 
ings belonging  to  men  as  men  ?  '  But  each  man  i 
has  his  own  particular  sin ;  his  own  burden^  of 
which  he  himself  is  conscious.'  Undoubtedly ;  and 
is  not  his  sin  and  burden  just  this,  that  he  has 
chosen  a  scheme  of  his  own,  that  he  has  followed 
certain  tastes  and  inclinations  of  his  own,  and  so 
that  he  has  forgotten  his  Father  in  heaven  and 
his  brethren  on  earth  ?  Does  not  each  particular 
sin  spring  from  this  root?  And  is  it  not  this 
which  interprets  that  sense  of  the  individual  cha- 
racter of  sin,  and  the  personal  responsibility  for  it, 
upon  which  so  much  stress  is — so  rightly — ^laid  ? 
The  load  lies  on  the  separate  conscience  of  each 
man.  It  is  the  very  nature  and  law  of  the  con- 
science that  it  singles  out  each  man,  severs  him 
from  his  fellow,  makes  him  feel  that  the  partici- 
pation of  the  whole  universe  in  his  guilt  does  not 
make  it  less  to  him.  But  then  the  conscience 
regyrwea  us  for  this  very  thing;  for  having  chosen 
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to  be  divided  when  we  were  meant  to  be  one.  And 
since  it  has  reproved  men  for  this  sin  ever  since 
Adam's  fall^  and  since  it  has  taught  every  Chris- 
tian man  that  this  was  emphatically  and  most 
awfully  his  sin — ever  since  Christ  died  that  we 
might  be  all  one^  as  He  is  with  the  Father — ^there 
seems  no  reason  why  the  language  of  one  genera- 
tion, in  confessing  this  sin,  should  not  be  the  lan- 
guage of  all.  No  reason  why  it  should  not  be ;  the 
\  I  greatest  blessing,  if  by  any  means  it  could  be; 
since  by  this  means  the  sense  of  sonship  and 
brotherhood  would  be  realised  and  revived  in 
the  very  act  of  acknowledging  disobedience  and 
selfishness. 

Or  does  some  member  of  the  congregation  de- 
sire to  give  thanks  for  a  blessing  which  has  been 
vouchsafed  to  him  particularly — must  this  be  a 
local  temporaiy  feeling,  because  it  is  called  forth 
by  a  local  temporary  occasion  ?  Does  it  not  cease 
to  be  a  true  feeling  if  it  is  ?  If  from  the  particular 
blessing  the  heart  do  not  gain  enlai^ment,  be 
not  drawn  out  into  a  contemplation  of  other 
blessings;  if  it  be  not  led  to  dwell  most  upon 
those  which  are  common  and  permanent,  as  being 
the  greatest,  though  perhaps  only  observed  when 
they  are  taken  away,  or  when  some  startling  no- 
velty brings  them  into  notice,  the  purpose  of  God 
in  bestowing  that  good  thing  is  surely  not  accom-' 
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plished ;  the  man  has  not  really  profited  by  it. 

But  if  he  have,  his  feelings  become  human  feel-  7 

ings;  they  do  not  want  a  specific^  self-chosen"^/  '/' 

.  mode  of  expression ;   he   can  find  them   in   the  *4iy^  '  ' 

..^sahns  of  David;  he  can  utter  them  in  the  Ian-      a\  .v 
u  '^     /^uage  of  Christian  men  who  lived  in  other  climbs      uiuf 
^it^  ^V?^^  periods.     He  can  give  thanks  for  creation,     "?t    {^-Zo   • 
^^Cyi,    preservation,  redemption;  for  gifts  enabling  him      o\'\   '  .  . 

f\    to  enjoy  this  life  and  another,  which  are  bestowed      /'i,  •-  . 
u  upon  his  race  as  well  as  himself;  he  can  ask  that      ,1,.  >  , 

i     yy^  ihtj  as  well  as  he  may  have,  above  all  other  good  "r  • 

Vvr^4j«l*w*^'*®j  that  of  a  thankful  spirit;  his  own  special"^   c  I   rL 
i^  /£i.C/ mercies  will  then  be  understood  and  appreciated. --->  /. 

r*.!««-.  rw     Or  does  a  particular  member  of  the  congrega-       •' 
fuL^i^tAoii  long  for  some  means,  not  of  declaring  his      f'^  *^" 
iv^  Kc   own  sins,  or  his  own  thankfulness,  but  of  praising      J/  ^  ' ' 
\  \J^i   the  name  of  God,  of  glorifying  Him  for  his  great 

'  *  *^'  glory  ?      Is  this  a  specific,  local,  temporary,  indi-— 
\  t  ?  ''*^^  vidual  emotion  ?     Can  it  have  a   specific,  local,  — 
^'  A.  buMl^mporary,  individual  expression?   Is  it  toohumi-      '     -    • 
^.<^.4iN^,oc.^iating,  too  limiting  to  the  largeness  of  a  modem      >>  -  '7 
"^^    ^^Jj^ntellect,  that  it  should  use  the  words  of  other      '<      -^ 
j^^ ^^^^jjjdays,  and  say,  "We  praise  thee,  O  God;  we  ac-     *  /"•  >»  r'. 
0\^M^  j^^nowledge  thee  to  be  the  Lord  V^  or,  "  Glory  be       A- ,    ', 
fL'^prtjJ^ci^  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy      y  ^ .  « 
^'  ^JU^W^bost:  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and 
/      f     ^  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end.'' 

Or,  lastly,  does  the  same  particular  member  of 
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/vCn  y/Ki -  the  congregation  feel  his  need  of  mercies  spirittrid       "^ 

o  fi^  ^.^ — and  temporal^  and  desire  to  ask  for  them?     We 

*^  I  .-*i  u^a^^ave  seen  by  the  Lord's  prayer  how  he  ought  to 

-v^x  tr  i<f /w  %v^     ask  them^  if  he  be  alone  in  his  chamber;  how  neces- 

/  ^<«'  ( ..va^^     sary  it  is  that  he  should  not  look  for  them  as  meant 

^^•^f^v-  H^0,'t  for  him,  otherwise  than  as  the  child  of  afather, 

* '^^-U>v4.*<,  as  one   of  many  brethren.    Are  they  temporal^  I  ^i 

ci^Xs  '.,i'j  the  blessings  of  food  and  raiment?     Does  he  dare    '^t^.- 

*  Kt^'^tvvvvtX*^  ^^^  ^^^  these  with  a  desire  to  appropriate  them 
^  \A    ^^        exclusively?  Then  his  prayer  becomes  a  sin.  Are 

they  spiritual  ?    Then  the  blessing  itself  is  that  of  fU.  tie,. 
■* .  *  ^t   '  ^  more  intimate  communion  with  his  Father,  a  larger  ^^  <<  ti 
\   '  *  '     "      communion  with  the  family.     Is  it  necessary  that  >„,^^^-^ — > 
c,  A  , .      he  should  limit  these  by  the  particular  notions  ^^^^  ^    • . 
and  phrases  of  his  own  time  ?     Is  it  a  great  hard-  ^  ^ 
ship  and  bondage  to  be  obliged  to  use  a  more      u  ' 
general,  and  therefore,  one  would  fancy,  a  more       f^J\  t 
,    becoming  language  ?  v  ^ —    *    i 

If  it  be  said,  ^  Every  prayer  must  be  composed     |^*^a-^  t. 
in>.  some  age,  why  do  you  suppose  that  those     ^'ni  > 
which  have  come  down  from  another  time  must     "^j^J 
possess  those  qualities   which  you   attribute  to    'i  |-f^^    ; 
prayer  more  than  those  which  are  composed  in    c^i^. . 
our  own  ?'   I  answer,  I  do  not  say  that  they  must    *^^  ^ 
,  be  better,  or  why  they  must  be  better, /I^haveii^-(;^'        I 
-   merely  been  contending  with  those  whj/say,  that  ^Vtu-. 
because  they  come  down  to  us  from  ai^other  timed   <^  v 
they  cannot  be  fit  for  our  use.V  I  do  beliejccff  >^  .. 
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however^  that  the  prayers  written  in  the  first  ages 
of  Christianity  are  in  general  more  free^  more 
reverent,  more  universal,  than  those  which  have 
been  poured  forth  since.  I  do  not  think  the  opi- 
nion is  a  singular  one;  and  I  would  rather  its 
soundness  were  tried  by  the  feelings  and  sym- 
pathies of  religious  men  in  different  periods  and 
circumstances,  but  especially  of  men  in  times  of 
great  suffering,  than  by  any  theories  or  arguments 
of  mine.  Still  I  do  not  find  it  harder  to  explain 
to  myself  why  this  should  be  so,  than  why  there 
should  be  a  fresher,  truer  feeling  respecting  nature 
and  the  outward  transactions  of  men  in  Homer, 
than  in  thepoetry  of  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth 
centuries.  If  there  were  that  feeling  respecting 
God,  as  the  source  of  all  things  and  the  end  of  all 
things,  which  I  attributed  in  the  last  section  to 
the  age  of  the  Fathers,  it  cannot  be  strange,  I 
think,  that  their  devotional  outpourings  should 
have  been  simpler,  purer,  more  human,  than 
those  of  men  who  were  occupied,  and,  as  I  con- 
ceive, were  by  the  order  of  Providence  meant 
to  be  occupied  in  subtle  questions  respecting  the 
operations  of  their  own  minds,  or  with  inquiries 
into  the  law  and  course  of  nature.  Whether  the 
succession  and  order  of  devotional  acts  may  not 
have  much  to  do  with  the  history  and  circum- 
stances of  man,  as  well  as  with  the  nature  and 
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plans  of  God ;  and  whether^  therefore,  other  ages 
may  not  have  thrown  a  light  upon  this  subject, 
which  the  first  did  not  possess,  I  will  not  say.  To 
those  who  deny  all  order  in  devotion,  who  think 
it  little  less  than  a  sin  that  offices  of  confession 
should  be  laid  down  as  preparatory  to  offices  of 
thanksgiving,  these  again  to  offices  of  prayer,  and 
these  to  the  higher  communion,  it  can  seem  no 
great  derogation  firom  the  honour  of  the  primitive 
times,  if  we  should  admit  that  the  apprehension 
of  this  spiritual  sequence  may  only  in  part  have 
belonged  to  them.  And  if  such  persons  still 
require  a  further  reason  why  we  think  that  the 
particular  acts  of  praise  and  prayer  were  more 
congenial  to  older  times  than  to  modem,  the 
considerations  which  have  been  occupying  us 
under  this  head  involve  the  reply.  There  has 
been  a  constant  tendency  for  several  centuries 
towards  greater  individuality  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing. There  is  a  true  ground  for  this  tendency, 
though  it  may  have  led  to  the  most  false  results. 
But  it  is  in  itself,  when  unsustained  by  another 
tendency,  unfavourable  to  the  worship  of  God,  as 
well  as  to  fellowship  among  men.  A  vehement 
reaction  against  this  tendency  has  begun  in  all 
parts  of  Europe.  One  of  the  fruits  of  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  an  aversion  from  all  those  utterances 
which  modem  Protestants  have  dignified  with  the 
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name  of  devotion  ;  if  another  consequence  of  it  be 
not  a  return  to  the  old  forms  and  a  delight  in 
them,  we  must  expect  a  reign  of  atheism. 

The  Philoscpher. 

When  the  modem  philosopher  makes  any  ob- 
jection to  forms  of  worship,  it  is  chiefly  because 
they  substantiate  and  perpetuate  two  mischievous 
superstitions.  One  is  that  a  Being,  who  by  his 
idea  and  law  is  unchangeable  and  perfect,  can 
be  swayed  or  led  into  better  acts  and  purposes 
than  his  own  by  our  petitions ;  the  other  is  that 
it  can  please  Him  to  receive  the  praises  or  com- 
mendations of  his  creatures.  These  complaints 
are  usually  put  forth  with  most  breadth  and 
precision  by  disciples  of  the  Utilitarian  schooL 
But  it  is  evident  that  they  are  practically  adopted, 
though  with  some  varieties  of  expression,  and  in 
connexion  with  a  different  anthropological  theory, 
by  a  large  section  of  Rationalists. 

Now  in  one  phrase  or  another  both  these  par- 
ties acknowledge,  by  every  word  which  they 
speak,  and  every  act  which  they  do,  either  as 
philosophers  or  as  ordinary  men,  that  evil  exists, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  and  may  be  by  some 
means  diminished.  The  Utilitarian  traces  it  all 
to  bad  systems  of  government;  the  Rationalist 
refers  it  directly  to  man's  ignorance  of  himself 
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and  his  own  powers.  Each  looks  forward  to  his 
own  Avatar,  and  to  a  millennial  period  of  the 
species  which  shall  follow.  Each  then  does  ac- 
knowledge an  Ideal,  with  which  men  should  be  in 
agreement,  with  which  they  are  not  in  agree- 
ment, into  agreement  with  which  they  may  by 
some  process  be  brought.  Wherein,  then,  do  we 
and  they  differ?  Not  in  the  acknowledgment  of 
actual  inconsistency  and  contradiction:  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  either  of  us ;  we  simply  own 
what  we  cannot  deny.  But  in  this,  that  our 
Ideal  is  a  living  Being ;  that  we  believe  Him  to 
have  given  all  things  their  right  type  and  order; 
that  we  believe  them  when  in  their  relation  to 
Him  to  be  still  very  good;  that  we  believe  their 
disturbance  and  incoherency  to  be  the  result  of  a 
voluntary  renunciation  of  allegiance  to  Him,  by 
the  only  creature  which  could  commit  such  an 
act;  that  we  believe  all  disturbance  and  inco- 
herency to  be  contrary  to  his  will ;  that  we  believe 
the  restoration  to  begin  in  the  submission  of  those 
who  have  brought  about  the  confusion.  The  sub- 
mission consists  in  the  confession  that  his  will  is 
the  good  will;  one  of  the  main  acts  and  exer- 
cises of  it  is  that  of  entering  into  his  will,  and 
beseeching  that  it  may  be  put  forth  for  the 
removal  of  those  curses  whereof  the  evil  will 
has  been  the  cause.     This  is  the    rationale — 
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m  cold  and  miserable  words — of  those  ancient 
litanies  which  express  to  this  day  the  thoughts 
and  longings  of  the  most  earnest  people  in  dif- 
ferent comers  of  the  earth*  They  are  not  founded 
on  the  notion  that  any  thing  is  mutable  in  God» 
They  are  cries  for  the  vindication  and  preservation 
of  his  immutable  order.      They  are  confessions 
that  every  act  of  his  providence,  from  the  first 
hour  of  the  world,  has  had  for  its  end  the  making 
this  immutable  order  manifest,  and  the  bringing 
the  universe  into  conformity  with  it.     But  they 
are  not  founded  upon  the  lying  fancy  that  the 
world  is  right;   that  persons  are  fulfilling  their 
proper  relations  to  each  other;   that  things  are 
not  discomposed  and  made  evil  by  the  sin  of 
those  who  are  meant  to  direct  them.    Man,  they 
assume,  is  God's  minister,  acting  for  Him,  able 
to  perform  his  intentions  towards  his  involuntary 
creatures ;  able,  because  he  has  a  will,  to  set  them 
at  nought.     His  proper  condition,  in  whatever 
place  he  were,  would  be  that  of  dependence,  of 
doing  the  will  of  another.     His  proper  way  of  fill- 
filling  that  condition  here,  is  by  crying  out  for  the 
rectification  of  that  which  is  independent,  which 
has  lost  its  centre,  which  is  struggling  to  stand  by 
itself,  and  which  therefore  cannot  stand  at  all ;  for 
the  rectification  of  this,  and  therefore  of  whatever 
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else  has  through  this  cause  suffered  decay  and 
ruin. 

But  if  it  be  said,  ^^This  supposes  that  a  re- 
storation has  taken  place  already.    These  prayers 
are  unmeaning,  unless  those  who  offer  them  be- 
lieve themselves,  on  some  pretext  or  other,  to  be 
in  a  better  condition  than  those  about  whom  they 
pray—'*    I  answer,  ^  Unquestionably ;  it  is  the 
very  point  which  I  have  been  pressing,  that  prayer 
does  suppose  a  restoration ;  that  the  idea  of  prayer 
and  the  idea  of  a  Church  can  never  be  separated, 
i  each  implying  the  other ;  and  that  a  Church  which 
is  not  built  upon  the  confession  of  a  restored  hu- 
manity is  a  contradiction  in  terms/'  But,  observe, 
a  restored  humanity;    and  therefore  those  who  ' 
.  ^^  offer  their  prayers  do  not  put  forth  any  claim  of  \ 
superiority  to  their  race — ^nay,  not  to  the  worst 
;/ ,    member  of  their  race.     The  very  essence  of  their   / 
i  ^prnjem  is  this :  a  cry  that  those  sins  which  they    • 
*  feel  in  themselves,  under  which  they  are  groaning, 
which  they  have  committed,  may  not  be,  as  they 
have  been,  their  masters,  and  the  masters  of  the 
universe.     They  who  pray  do  not  feel  this  less 
than  other  men  but  more ;  they  do  not  reject  evils 
firom  themselves,  to  cast  them  upon  their  neigh- 
bours  more  than   other  men  do;  on  the   con- 
traiy,  they  identify  their  neighbours'  sins  with  ,' 
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their  own ;  they  feel  that  they  have  them^  and  are 
responsible  for  them.      Only  as  members  of  a 
redeemed  race  and  family  they  can  vindicate  the  >   (rr  !»-<. 
privilege^  which  has  been  asserted  for  them,  of    n^c^ii.* 
being  new  creatures,  of  casting  off  the  slough  of 
their  selfish  natures,  of  disclaiming  that  misery 
which  by  their  rebellion  they  have  made  their 
own,  of  entering  into  that  blessedness  which  their 
Master  by  his  obedience  has  obtained  for  all  who 
will  have  their  portion  in  Him.     So  that  the  Phi-  *-* 
losopher  says  well  and  truly,  that  this  superstition  — 
of  prayer,  if  it  be  one,  has  been  maintained  by  — 
forms,  and  without  forms  would  be  likely  to  die  out.  - " 
Not  as  if  the  sense  and  necessity  of  prayer  could 
ever  die  out  in  man,  but  because  the^  only  condi-   ^ 
tion  under  which  it  can  be  a  true  and  reasonable  — 
service,  that  of  its  being  presented  by  men,  as 
members  of  a  body  or  family,  which  continues 
the  same  firom  generation  to  generation,  and  which 
converts  the  notion  of  a  human  race  from  a  dream 
into  a  reality,  is  in  these  forms  embodied,  and 
wheresoever  they  are  neglected  is^  nearly  lost* 

I  have  still  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  praise, 
which  seems  to  the  Philosopher  a  thing  so  un- 
worthy of  men  to  offer  or  of  God  to  receive.  The 
ground  of  this  conclusion  is  that  the  words  praise 
and  flattery  are  convertible ;  and  that  since  flattery 
is  offensive  to  an  imperfect  being,  so  far  as  he  has 
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right  feelings^  and  is  only  so  far  tolerable  as  he  is 
weak  and  vain,  it  must  to  a  perfect  Being,  if  He 
took  cognizance  of  such  foUj,  be  altogether  odious* 
Now  I  join  issue  with  them  upon  all  these  points. 
Suppose  praise  to  be  offered  to  a  feUow  man  which 
he  does  not  deserve,  it  is  abominable  because  it  is 
false;  suppose  that,  being  deserved,  it  is  offered 
to  him  with  the  view  of  bribing  him  to  bestow 
future  favours,  it  is  offensive,  because  it  is  mean ; 
suppose  him  to  deserve  it,  and  that  it  is  offered  with 
no  unworthy  motive,  it  may  be  wrong,  because  it 
is  imprudent ;  for  men,  through  their  imperfections, 
are  made  vain,  by  hearing  themselves  even  rightly 
commended.    But  if  we  could  suppose  these  cir- 
cumstances absent,  I  confidently  affirm,  that  there 
is  not  any  occupation  so  elevating  and  delightful 
to  a  man,  as  that  of  praising  and  thanking  his 
brethren.    Generous  men,  in  all  ages  and  nations, 
have  felt  it  so ;  when  the  motives  of  self-interest 
have  been  farthest  from  them,  even  respect  for  the 
object  of  their  admiration,  and  fear  of  doing  him 
hurt,  have  not  availed  to  restrain  them  from  ex- 
pressing their  sense  of  the  favours  which  he  has 
bestowed  on  them,  or  their  delight  in  the  beauty 
and  harmony  of  his  character.     With  no  ignoble 
aim,  these  outpourings  of  the  heart  have  often 
been  directed  to  kings  and  great  men;  because 
the  thankful  and  humble  heart  has  felt  their  acts 
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as  a  condescension^  and  has  perceived  a  kind  of 
special  propriety  and  suitableness  in  their  virtues* 
But  they  have  been  directed  also  to  suffering 
friends^  and  poor  scholars,  and  persecuted  saints, 
and  especially  to  the  dead,  from  whom  nothing 
could  ever  be  expected,  and  to  whom  they  could 
not  be  dangerous.  Wherefore,  the  true  and  obvious 
analogy  from  human  experience  is, — that  if  God 
have  none  of  the  imperfection  which  could  make 
Him  obnoxious  to  the  mischievousness  of  praise ; 
and  if  there  have  proceeded  from  Him  all  the 
benefits  which  all  his  creatures  have  received ;  and 
if  there  be  in  Him  all  the  goodness  and  truth,  of 
which  the  goodness  and  truth  in  man  are  the  re- 
flection,— there  can  be  no  act  so  entirely  suitable 
to  man,  so  thoroughly  joyful,  as  that  of  thanking 
and  blessing  Him.      In  which  act,  if  any  one  dis- 
covers a  low  and  cringing  desire  to  win  some 
good  from  the  Being  thus   magnified,   let  him 
know  that,  whoever  enters  upon  the  work  in  this 
spirit,  and  with  this  object,  will  be  soon  so  struck 
with  its  utter  ridiculousness  and  incongruity,  or 
else   so  wearied  with  the  heartless  and  hypor 
critical  effort,  that  no  pains  he    can  use  wiA 
enable  him  to  persevere  in  it;   or,  at  any  rate, 
to  persuade  himself  that  he  is  doing  more  than 
repeating    a    set    pf    incoherent,    unintelligible 
souncls.    In  the  loss  of  self,  in  the  escape  from 
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self;  consists  the  freedom  and  enjojment  of  that 
•act.  The  worshipper  has  found  that  object  to 
which  the  eyes  of  himself  and  of  all  creatures 
were  meant  to  be  directed^  in  beholding  which 
they  attain  the  perfection  of  their  being,  while 
they  lose  all  the  feeling  of  selfish  appropriation 
which  is  incompatible  with  perfection.  They  gaze 
upon  Him  who  is  the  all-embracing  Love^  with 
whom  no  selfishness  can  dwell,  the  all-clear  and 
distinguishing  truth,  from  which  darkness  and 
falsehood  flee  away;  and  they  are  changed  into 
the  same  image,  and  their  praises  are  only  the 
responses  to  the  joy  with  which  He  looks  upon  his 
redeemed  creation  and  declares  it  very  good. 

Let  this  service  seem  foolish  to  whom  it  will, 
we  know  not  only  that  it  must  be  acceptable  to 
God,  because  He  is  a  spirit,  and  because  He  is 
truth,  and  because  He  seeketh  them  to  worship 
who  will  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  truth,  but 
we  know  also  that  it  meets  all  the  deepest  wants 
which  men,  in  the  student's  garret,  in  the  palace 
and  the  hut,  have  been  all,  by  different  methods, 
trying  to  express. 

The  man  of  earnest  meditation,  hating  the 
world's  turmoil,  angry  at  its  meanness,  yet  amidst 
many  thoughts  of  pride  and  discontent  retaining 
a  desire  for  its  good,  learns  that  to  seek  truth  is 
the  proper  end  of  his  life, — ^to  find  it  his  only  feli- 
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city ;  and  he  strives^  and  toils,  and  suffers,  and  if 
perchance  the  vision  of  some  principle  of  living 
power  dawns  upon  him,  he  shouts  cvptjKo  through 
the  universe.  His  joy  is  true  joy ;  yet  when  he 
thinks  of  the  thousands  of  living  creatures,  men 
like  himself,  to  whom  his  discovery  will  do  no 
good,  who  must  groan  and  die  still,  his  labour 
seems  all  vanity,  his  truth  a  dream,  and  he  curses 
himself  for  having  dared  to  dwell  so  apart  from 
human  sympathies.  The  gentle  and  generous 
man,  nursed  amid  kindly  and  family  influences, 
his  imagination  early  trained  to  converse  with 
lovely  objects,  his  heart  and  conscience  not 
seared,  see9  a  beauty  living  and  moving  through 
all  things,  and  pursues  it  with  an  insatiable  pas- 
sion. He  cannot  doubt  the  reality  of  his  faith, 
though  inen  call  it  a  delusion ;  that  which  has  so 
possessed  his  being  and  exalted  it,  cannot  be  a  lie. 
But  what  mean  pain,  and  confusion,  and  death  ? 
Are  they  merely  shadows  to  make  the  light  shine 
brighter  ? — ^No  !  they  master  it, — they  obscure  it. 
He  becomes  saddened;  the  glory  has  fled  from 
the  earth,  and  he  sees  not  how  it  can  ever  return 
again.  Thus  in  their  solitary  hours  have  men, 
according  to  their  different  tendencies  and  edu- 
cation, been  haunted  by  the  vision  of  a  truth 
for  which  it  were  worth  while  to  die,  and  of  a 
loveliuess  which  must  be  the  sole  charm  of  life^ 
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and  the  one  has  seemed  to  dwell  only  in  cold 
words  and  propositions,  and  the  other  to  be 
ever  changing  its  shapes,  and  vanishing  at  last 
altogether. 

Meantime  the  business  of  the  world  has  not 
been  intermitted;  kings  have  been  reigning  and 
dynasties  changing ;  and  men  have  felt  that  unless 
there  were  some  awfiil  Lcbw  which  those  kings 
acknowledged,  and  which  lasts  amidst  all  those 
changes  of  dynasty,  society  was  a  mere  dream 
and  impossibility.  Philosophers  have  felt  that 
such  a  Law  must  be ;  politicians  that  they  must 
create  the  impression  of  it.  But  what  is  this 
Law?  There  are  times  when  you  cannot  put 
aside  this  question, — when  it  is  asked,  and  must 
be  answered ;  for  men  rise  up  and  say,  that  it  is 
but  a  cobweb  imagination  which  has  been  cut 
through  by  swords  in  former  days,  and  which 
they  with  their  brushes  can  now  sweep  away 
entirely.  Where  is  its  birth-place  and  its  home, 
— the  warrant  of  its  authority,  the  guardian  of  its 
permanence  ? 

Yet  supposing  this  question  too  were  answered, 
there  is  a  universe  of  distinct  living  beings  groan- 
ing for  a  daily  subsistence.  What  shall  we  say 
of  these  ?  **  Try  and  make  them  philosophers,** 
cries  one ;  '^  teach  them  to  understand  the  truth 
of  things ;  teach  them  to  see  the  fair  proportions 
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of  things/'  Well !  this  is  pkusible,— let  us  begin. 
*^  But  no/'  says  another^  who  seems  to  be  wise, 
''this  will  never  avail.  What  will  your  people 
care  about  the  sun  and  stars  ?  They  are  men ; 
they  feel  that  other  men  have  niled  them,  and  not 
for  then*  benefit;  they  want  to  rule  themselves. 
Give  them  some  share  in  the  state ;  then  it  will 
be  time  to  think  of  making  them  natural  philoso- 
phers.'* We  are  convinced  by  the  wisdom  of 
these  remarks ;  we  see  that  men  cannot  be  satis- 
fied with  merely  contemplatmg  things  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  they  must  feel  that  they  belong  to  a 
system;  they  must  feel  that  it  does  not  move 
without  them.  ^  And  though  we  do  not  like  to 
give  up  the  hope  of  seeing  our  brethren  better 
acquainted  even  with  the  wonders  of  the  world 
about  them,  we  acknowledge  that  the  world  in 
which  they  are  actually  to  live  and  move,  must 
be  one  of  human  feelings  and  hopes.  But  when 
we  ask  you  where  and  how  you  are  making  the 
experiment  for  raising  the  poor  man  to  a  feeling 
of  his  position,  for  giving  him  citizenship  and 
political  power,  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  we 
can  see  nothing  but  a  scheme  to  rob  the  poor  man 
of  that  which  he  has  already,  to  take  firom  him  all 
sense  of  dignity  and  freedom,  and  equality,  and 
reduce  him  into  a  condition  of  hopeless  slavery. 
Now  supposing  it  were  possible  that  truth  and 
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goodness  are  not  abstractions,  are  not  fomralaS) 
but  are  realities ;  and  as  the  traces  of  them  have 
been  seen  in  the  acts  of  persons^  so  that  they 
dwell  absolutely  in  a  Person ;  supposing  it  were 
true  that  this  Being  is  the  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords,  from  whom  aU  law  derives  its 
life  and  potency ;  supposing  this  Being  has  esta- 
blished for  Himself  a  witness  in  the  heart  of  the 
poorest  man  in  this  world,  and  has  decreed  that 
there  should  be  desires  in  that  heart  which  any- 
thing short  of  his  own  infinite  perfection  shall  not 
totisfy;  and  has  called  this  poor  man  to  be  a 
citizen  of  his  kingdom,  yea,  a  member  incorporate 
thereof,  and  has  said  that  he,  as  much  as  the 
richest  man,  is  concerned  in  the  order  and  organi- 
zation of  this  kingdom,  and  may  urge  on  the 
wheels  in  the  midst  of  which  the  spirit  of  the 
living  creature  is  moving ;  would  it  not  then  be 
true  that  the  cravings  of  the  philosopher,  the 
necessities  of  the  statesman,  the  hopes  of  the 
wayfarer,  have  all  their  highest  interpretation  in 
this  worship  which  is  said  to  be  the  idlest  of  all 
ceremonies  ?  Are  not  the  recorded  deeds  and  de- 
sires of  the  world  utterly  unintelligible  without  it? 
If  this  ceremony  were  abolished — if  the  idea  of  a 
perfect  Being  united  to  man,  inspiring  him  with 
prayer,  and  hearing  his  prayers,  were  lost  out  of 
the  universe, — ^would  not  the  imperfect  hope  of  the 
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philosopher  die  too  ?  would  not  the  belief  in  Law 
become  impossible  ?  would  not  each  man  sink 
further  and  fiirther  into  soUtude  and  brutaUty, 
finding  none  able  to  raise  him,  none  who  was  not 
assisting  to  deepen  his  d^radation? 

THB  ROMISH  SYSTEM. 

But  still  these  old  Liturgies  are  in  some  sense 
Popish.  The  prayers  in  them  have  reached  any 
modem  nations  which  may  have  adopted  them 
through  Popish  hands  ;  they  have  received  a 
Popish  imprimatur.  Nay,  portions  of  them  may 
be  actually  the  composition  of  Bishops  of  Rome, 
or  of  persons  who  acknowledged  their  supremacy. 
What  can  be  said  to  rebut  this  charge  ?  Can  it 
be  pretended  that  there  is  an  exact  chronological 
line,  at  which  what  we  please  to  call  Catholicism 
ends  and  what  we  call  Popery  begins  ?  Would 
we  reject  a  prayer  of  Bemard^s  as  passing  the 
limit  ?  If  not,  may  there  not  by  possibility  be 
one  by  A  Kempis  or  even  by  Pascal,  which  we 
would  not  utterly  disown  ? 

.  To  these  questions  I  answer  precisely  as  I  did 
in  the  former  case ;  I  want  no  chronological  lines. 
I  am  quite  ready  to  use  a  prayer  of  A  Kempis  or  of 
Pascal  or  of  many  a  person  less  commonly  tole^ 
rsCted  among  us.  Why  I  conceive  the  older 
prayers  are  in  general  likely  to  be  better  than 
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those  which  have  been  composed  in  any  part  of 
Europe  for  several  centuries  I  have  explained ; 
but  that  explanation  has  no  direct  connexion  with 
the  question  before  us.  If  there  be  no  clearer  and 
more  palpable  distinction  between  the  forms  of 
the  Catholic  Church  and  those  to  which  the 
Romish  system  has  given  birth^  than  that  which 
is  arrived  at  by  special  pleadings  about  the  date 
of  the  birth  or  the  degree  of  the  soundness  of 
particular  men^  I  at  least  would  rather  leave  the 
question  unresolved. 

But  if  the  main  and  characteristic  glory  of  the 
Church  be  precisely  this^  that  it  is  brought  into 
the  Holiest  of  the  Holies^  not  into  the  figure  of 
the  true^  but  into  the  presence  of  God  himself;  if 
this  be  the  grand  point  of  separation  between 
older  forms  and  the  cold  efforts  of  modem  devo- 
tions^ that  with  holy  fear  and  confidence  they  claim 
this  privilege ;  if  ascriptions  to  the  name  of  the 
Father^  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  con- 
tinually on  the  lips,  always  in  the  hearts,  of  those 
who  wrote  them,  giving  at  once  the  essence  and 
the  body  to  their  supplications  ;  if  each  indi- 
vidual member  of  the  Church  be  in  these  forms 
supposed  to  join  with  the  whole  of  it  in  every  act 
of  confession,  of  petition,  or  of  thanksgiving ; 
if  this  union  of  each  with  all  be  involved  in 
the  fact  that  these  prayers  are  offered  up  for  the 
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merits  and  mediation  of  the  one  Lord  of  the 
whole  body ;  if  it  is  on  the  ground  of  these  merits 
and  this  mediation^  that  the  poorest  member 
of  the  flock  may  join  with  saints  and  angels 
about  the  throne  because  the  virtue  and  life  of 
both  are  in  Him ;  if  to  these  same  causes  is 
owing  the  freedom  of  the  older  prayers  from 
those  fetters  of  time  and  locality  which  mankind 
in  the  person  of  its  King  has  shaken  off;  if  there- 
fore in  these  qualities  consists  their  Catholicity, 
we  have  another,  a  more  righteous  and  a  more  safe 
measure  for  determining  the  value  of  the  system 
which  takes  to  itself  the  Catholic  name.  For 
that  this  system  does  in  its  mildest  form  embody 
the  doctrine — ^men  who  are  members  of  Christ's 
Church  and  body  cannot  enter  into  the  Holiest 
of  the  Holies,  cannot  present  themselves  before 
God,  cannot  ascend  up  where  Christ  has  gone 
before  them,  unless  they  approach  through  inter* 
vening  mediators ;  that  this  notion  is  practically 
and  constantly  embodied  in  those  forms  which 
would  be  recognised  by  all  as  truly  and  pro- 
perly Romish  ;  that  the  mediators  are  not  merely 
ideals  of  human  excellence  and  beauty,  but  also 
the  helpers  and  heroes  of  particular  towns,  pro* 
fessions,  individuals ;  thus  much  will  not  be 
denied  even  by  those  who  are  most  eager  to  dis* 
claim  the  charge  of  positive  idolatry.    Now,  more 
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than  this  I  do  not  want.  I  do  not  care  to  dwell 
upon  those  practical  results  which  seem  to  me  to 
have  followed  quite  inevitably^  and  by  a  far 
stronger  necessity  than  a  mere  logical  one^  though 
by  that  also^  from  these  premises^  I  do  not  care 
to  establish  the  fact^  which  seems  to  me  written 
with  sunbeams  on  the  history  of  Europe^  that 
a  continually  downward  progress  from  divine 
worship  to  hero-worship,  from  hero-worship  to 
natural  must  be  the  consequence,  when  that 
first  fatal  step  is  taken  of  doubting  or  denying 
that  the  communion  between  God  and  his  crea- 
tures is  really  established  in  the  incarnate  Son, 
that  the  union  of  men  with  their  Lord  has  been 
completed  and  cemented  in  Him.  I  simply  take 
my  stand  upon  this  ground.  I  say,  ^^  By  these 
acts  you  Romanists  have  set  aside  so  far  as 
in  you  lies,  the  very  meaning  and  end  of  the 
Church's  existence;  have  destroyed  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  its  union  and  fellowship ;  you  have 
reduced  it  into  a  set  of  incoherent  firagments  held 
together  by  no  divine  law,  and  therefore  needing 
some  wretched  human  law  to  give  it  consis- 
tency.''  I  repeat  it,  as  far  as  in  you  lay^  for 
you  have  not  done  the  work.  A  mightier  power 
has  been  traversing  your  schemes  and  preparing 
the  way  for  their  ultimate  confusion  and  discom- 
fiture.    Not  without  you,  but  within  you  has 
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there  been  a  seed  of  life  i/vith  which  these  seeds  of 
corruption  and  death  have  been  seeking  to  amalga- 
mate, because  they  could  not  destroy  it.  These 
old,  holy,  reverent  forms  have  been  mocking  your 
inventions  as  no  vulgar  Protestant  scoffer  was 
ever  able  to  mock  them,  mockmg  them  by  wit* 
nessing  that  the  blessings  which  they  offered 
were  not  too  great  for  men  to  dream  of,  but  too 
poor  and  pitiinl  for  them  not  to  trample  under 
their  feet  when  once  they  know  out  of  what  curse 
they  have  been  delivered  and  to  what  height  they 
have  been  raised. 

These  forms  witness  to  us  of  holy  men  whom 
we  are  to  remember,  and  with  whose  special  graces 
we  may  sympathize,  just  because  we  are  united 
hke  them,  to  Him  of  whose  fulness  all  have 
received,  and  grace  for  grace.  Let  them  be 
multiplied  if  you  will,  let  each  age  contribute  its 
quota  to  the  goodly  company,  let  all  the  blessings 
which  through  them  Christ  has  bestowed  upon 
his  flock  or  upon  any  the  least  portion  of  it, 
(for  blessings  to  a  part  are  blessings  to  the  whole) 
be  thankfully  commemorated.  The  forms  bear 
no  protest  against  such  recollections ;  rather  teach 
how  it  is  possible  rightly  to  entertain  them.  But 
the  moment  any  one  of  these  holy  men  is  so  re- 
garded, that  his  translation  out  of  this  world  shall 
not  be  a  sign  to  the  poorest  man  who  stays  in  it 
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y^  riiAA^J  of  his  own  fellowship  with  an  unseen  Lord^  but 
*^Q  '"^  *^  shall  rather  be  a  restraint  upon  his  spirit,  a  fleshly 
^  f0^jslti>v^,   impediment  to  communion,  an  earthly  dream  to 

Caa*/.^,  obscure  the  vision  of  a  heavenly  reality,  that 
^^"^  '  moment  the  principle  of  these  forms  is  assaulted, 
and  any  new  language  which  may  be  introduced 
into  them  sanctioning  such  an  inversion  or  denial 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  communion  of  saints  stands 
out  in  the  most  broad  and  palpable  contradic- 
tion to  the  living  words  in  which  they  have  em« 
bodied  it. 

These  forms  invite  us  on  certain  days  to  remem-^ 
ber  our  Lord's  acts,  condescension,  humiliation, 
triumph.  They  teach  us  that  if  we  forget  the  days, 
we  shall  be  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  of  which 
they  speak,  and  therefore  of  sinking  back  into  that 
dark,  idolatrous,  divided  state,  out  of  which  by 
Christ's  work  we  have  been  brought  (seeing  that 
there  is  not  and  cannot  be  any  return  to  the 
state  of  Jewish  outlooking  and  hope ;  denying  the 
fulfilment,  we  lose  also  the  expectation ;  every-* 
thing  but  a  confused  dream  of  a  possible  bless- 
ing). But,  if  through  any  degrading  sensualization 
of  this  testimony,  men  shall  come  to  fancy  that 
the  Church  is  not  really  redeemed,  justified,  and 
glorified  in  Christ,  but  that  by  the  keeping  of 
these  day«,  or  by  any  observances  whereby  they 
preserve  their  own  fellowship  with  the  Church, 
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these  yet  unobtained  blessings  are  to  be  pur* 
cbased^  then  the  forms  which  commemorate 
these  days^  as  the  great  signs  and  trophies  of 
Christ's  accomplished  work,  do  far  more  by 
anticipation  to  refute  such  a  shameful  and  igno* 
minious  delusion,  than  all  the  words  which  can  be 
devised  after  it  has  become  prevalent*  These 
forms  authorise  certain  days  and  seasons,  during 
which,  the  members  of  Christ's  body  may  enter 
into  his  humiliation,  and  chasten  themselves  with 
his  stripes,  that  so  they  may  keep  down  the  evil 
inclinations  which  separate  them  from  their  bre- 
thren, may  sympathise  in  the  sorrows  of  mankind, 
may  realize  the  blessings  which  are  given  to  the 
whole  Church,  But,  if  any  selfish  and  lying 
spirit  should  go  forth  proclaiming  that  by  these 
fasts  and  penances  for  subduing  the  flesh  that 
blessing  is  to  be  obtained  which  is  given  without 
mooey  and  price,  that  by  them  the  individual 
man  \.ho  performs  them  is  put  into  a  higher 
individual  condition,  and  has  a  right  to  claim 
something  for  himself  on  that  score  which  as  an 
ordinary  Churchman  is  not  his,  then  these  forms 
of  humiliation  do  pour  such  contempt  upon  that 
godless  and  .uncatholic  pride,  as  no  one  who 
thinks  all  restraints  upon  self-indulgence  vain 
and  childish  has  ever  been  able  to  express, 

I  might  go   on  through  a  number  of  other 
cases^  but  these  will  suffice  as  hintSt    They  prove^ 
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I  think^  that  there  lies  hid  in  these  ancient  fonns 
of  worship,  something  of  that  power  which  I 
attributed  to  Baptism  and  the  Creed  ;  a  power 
before  which  all  human  systems,  and  therefore  the 
Romish,  the  most  complete  of  them  all,  must  at 
last  shrink  and  quail. 


SECTION  IV. 

THE  EUCHARIST. 

In  all  those  old  forms  of  worship  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  there  is  one  service  which  is 
supposed  to  be  of  a  higher  character  than  all  the 
rest,  and  to  give  them  their  worth  and  their  inter- 
pretation. This  is  the  service  which  belongs  to  a 
feast,  called  sometimes  the  Lord's  Supper,  some-* 
times  the  Eucharist,  sometimes  the  Communion. 

This  feast  does  exist  at  this  day  in  every  part 
of  Europe,  in  various  districts  of  Asia,  of  Ame- 
rica, of  Africa.  It  has  existed  for  1800  years. 
It  has  survived,  therefore,  all  those  changes  of 
which  we  spoke  when  we  were  considering  Bap- 
tism and  the  Creed;  it  has  been  the  most  holy 
symbol  to  nations  between  which  race,  political 
institutions,  acquired  habits,  had  established  the 
most  seemingly  impassable  barriers.  In  each  of 
these  nations,  during  that  course  of  years,  there 
have  been  endless  conflicts  between  rich  and  poor^ 
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nobles  and  plebeians.  Nevertheless  this  feast, 
during  the  time  when  these  conflicts  were  the 
greatest,  was  acknowledged  as  the  highest  gift  to 
the  great,  and  yet  as  one  in  which  the  lowest  were 
intended  to  share.  During  the  same  period  the 
boundary  line  between  the  untaught  and  the 
scholar  was  even  stronger  and  more  marked  than 
that  which  was  made  by  wealth  or  honours.  The 
baron  might  need  the  help  of  the  serf;  the  student 
seemed  to  dwell  in  a  region  altogether  his  own, 
yet  he  acknowledged  that  in  this  feast  he  found 
the  deepest,  most  unfathomable  subject  for  his 
thoughts  and  speculations,  and  that  the  most 
unlearned  might  possess  its  blessings  as  much  as 
himself.  When  the  Reformation  came  it  may  be 
supposed  that  one  at  least  of  these  phenomena 
ceased;  that  this  feast  was  no  longer  regarded  as 
the  centre  round  which  religious  and  philoso* 
phical  meditations  naturally  revolved.  Unques- 
tionably there  was  a  change  in  this  respect;  it 
was  the  effort  of  the  Reformation  to  detach  itself 
from  this  centre ;  to  a  certain  extent  the  diflerent 
reformed  bodies  succeeded  in  discovering  each  a 
separate  centre  for  itself.  But  it  is  equally  true, 
that  in  spite  of  this  efibrt  the  Reformers  were  com- 
pelled to  make  their  views  respecting  this  feast  the 
characteristic  and  distinguishing  feature  of  their 
systems.  Because  they  could  not  agree  respecting 
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its  character  and  validity^  all  the  terrors  of  a  com- 
mon enemy^  all  the  sympathies  which  attracted 
them  to  each  other^  were  insufficient  to  bind  them 
together. 

Through  the  seventeenth  century  the  strife  con- 
tinued; new  religious  and  philosophical  systems 
were  completed  or  established ;  still  the  Eucharist, 
in  Protestant,  no  less<^  than  in  Romish  countries, 
was  a  strange  remnant  of  the  past,  which  could 
not  be  past  over,  which  it  was  most  hard  to  com- 
press into  any  of  the  systems,  and  yet  which  must 
be  brought  into  them,  seeing  that  it  was  continu- 
^  ally  asserting  its  power  in  defiance  of  them.     The 
eighteenth  century  came,  and  the  same  processes 
which  were  used  for  shutting  out  the  invisible  in 
every  other  direction,  were  applied  also  in  this. 
And  yet  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  in 
every  part  of  Europe,  would  in  that  day  have 
V      rather  parted  with  their  lives,  or  with  any  thing 
more  dear  to  them,  than  with  this  feast.  And  now 
in   this  nineteenth  century  there  are  not  a  few 
persons,  who,  meditating  on  these  different  experi- 
^    ments,  have  arrived  at  this  deep  and  inward  con- 
viction,  that  the   question  whether  Christianity 
shall  be  a  practical  principle  and  truth  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  or  shall  be  exchanged  for  a  set  of 
.         intellectual  notions  or  generalizations,   depends 
*  mainly  on  the  question  whether  the  Eucharist 
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6haU  or  shaU  or  not  be  acknowledged  and  re- 
ceived  as  the  bond  of  a  universal  life^  and  the 
means  whereby  men  become  partakers  of  it. 

Supposing  this  notion  to  be  utterly  extravagant 
and  false,  yet  it  must  be  interesting  to  know  what 
the  institution  is  which  seems  to  have  obtained 
so  many  willing  and  so  many  reluctant  testimonies 
to  its  importance.  Now  to  describe  its  nature 
may  be  difficult,  without  entering  on  some  of  the 
.  points  upon  which  these  parties  are  disagreed.  But 
its  origin  is  not  a  matter  of  dispute.  Protestants, 
Romanists,  Greeks,  all  who  receive  it,  refer  it  to 
the  same  period  of  time,  and  practise  it  in  obe- 
dience to  the  same  authority.  All  would  say, 
*The  night  before  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
when  He  was  keeping  the  passover  with  his 
disciples.  He  took  bread  and  wine,  and  blessed 
them,  saying, "  This  is  my  body,  this  is  my  blood; 
do  this  in  remembrance  of  me.'^  This  is  the  mean- 
/  ing  of  our  custom ;  we  continue  it  in  subjection  to 
this  command.^ 

Now  these  words  were  addressed  to  a  little 
band  of  disciples;  to  them,  and  only  to  them. 
There  was  no  multitude  present,  as  in  the  case  of 
many  of  our  Lord's  discourses;  no  distant  by- 
standers to  whom  the  sentence  might  apply  : 
*'  What  I  say  unto  you,  I  say  unto  all.*'  Neither 
is  there  any  express  Iwguage  affirming  that  the 
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command  given  to  these  poor  fishermen  on  that 
night  was  meant  to  extend  to  other  ages.  They 
might  only  signify  that  a  person  who  had  been 
deeply  beloved  was  leaving  with  the  friends  from 
whom  He  was  about  to  be  separated  a  token  and 
memorial  of  his  intercourse  with  them.  The 
words,  indeed,  "This  is  my  body,  this  is  my 
blood,^'  might  sound  strange  and  hyperbolical, 
especially  in  a  moment  of  what  seemed  final 
separation,  for  then  the  utterances  of  such  a 
friend  would  be  especially  simple  and  awful, 
as  we  know  that  his  other  utterances  were ;  but 
yet  they  might  only  signify.  This  will  remind  you 
of  my  person,  and  this  of  the  blood  which  is  about 
to  be  so  unrighteously  shed.  Such  an  explana- 
tion, however  embarrassing,  would  be  the  easiest, 
nay,  it  would  be  the  only  possible  one,  unless 
there  were  some  circumstances  connected  with 
^  the  whole  character  of  Him  who  spake  the  words, 
with  his  other  acts  and  purposes,  with  the  time 
when  they  were  spoken,  which  determined  them 
to  a  different  sense. 

Suppose  now  that  the  person  who  spoke  these 
words  was  the  Son  of  man  and  the  Son  of  God ; 
suppose  at  the  very  time  He  spoke  them  He  had 
been  declaring  himself  to  be  the  way  through 
which  men  must  come  to  the  unseen  Father, 
to  be  the  truth,  to  be  the  life,  to  be  in  that 
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relation  to  his  disciples  in  which  the  vine  is 
to  its  hranches^  to  be  about  to  bestow  upon 
them  a  Spirit  who  should  guide  them  into  the 
knowledge  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son ;   sup- 
pose Him  to  have  told  his  disciples  that  they 
were  the  appointed  messengers  of  these  truths  to 
men ;  suppose  Him  to  have  prayed  that  not  only 
they^  but  all  who  should  believe  in  Him  through 
their  word  might  be  one  in  Him  as  He  and  the 
Father  were  one;   suppose   Him  to  have  con- 
nected all  these  mysterious  words  with  the  giving 
up  of  Himself  to  death ;  suppose  death  to  have 
been  felt  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  to  be  the 
great  barrier  between    the   visible   and  the  in- 
visible world;   suppose   sacrifice,   or  the   giving 
up  of  certain  animals  to  death,  and  the  offering 
them  to  some  unseen  Ruler,  had  been  felt  in  all 
countries  which  attained  to  any  thing  like   na- 
tional fellowship  and  consistency  to  be  the  means 
whereby  they  could  approach  that  Ruler's  pre- 
sence, obtain  his  favour,  remove  his  wrath ;  suppose 
/     sacrifices  to  have  been  the  most  essential  part  of 
the  Jewish  institutions,  the  most  important  ele- 
ment in   their  worship,  the  only   way  whereby 
they  could  draw  nigh,  as  members  of  a  nation,  to 
the  Ood  of  their   nation;   suppose  them,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  taught,  both  by  the  law  which 
appointed  those  sacrifices  and  by  the  prophets 
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who  expounded  it,  that  they  were  not  valuable 
for  their  own  sakes,  but  were  accepted  when  they 
were  performed  by  God's  appointment,  through 
his  priests,  as  a  confession  on  the  part  of  the 
offerer  that  he  had  violated  his  relation  to  the 
head  of  the  commonwealth  and  to  its  members, 
as  a  submission  of  the  will,  as  a  prayer  to  be 
restored  to  that  position  which  through  self-will 
had  been  lost,  or  else  as  a  means  of  expressing 
that  entire  self-surrender  which  was  implied  in 
the  fact  of  belonging  to  the  divine  society ;  sup- 
pose that  the  feast  which  the  disciples  were 
keeping  with  their  Master  was  the  most  purely 
national  and  strictly  sacrificial  of  aU  the  feasts, 
that  one  which  celebrated  the  first  deliverance 
and  establishment  of  the  nation,  and  which 
recalled  the  fact  that  it  was  a  nation  based 
upon  sacrifices  in  which  every  Jew  realized  the 
blessings  of  his  covenant,  rejoiced  that  God  was 
his  King,  knew  that  he  was  indeed  an  Israelite ; 
suppose  all  this,  and  then  consider  whether  that 
which  seemed  the  only  possible  interpretation  of 
Christ's  words,  though  a  most  difficult  and  per- 
plexing one,  do  not  become  actually  irrational 
and  monstrous? 

Consider  whether  any  one  who  believed  what 
we  know  the  Apostles  did  believe  respecting  their 
Master,  his   Person,  his  kingdom,  could  attach 
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any  but  the  very  highest  significance  to  language 
concerning  his  body  and  blood  •    Consider  whether 
any  persons  who  believed  what  we  know  they  be- 
lieved respecting  their  own  office  and  work,  could 
imagine  that  this  significance   was   limited  and 
temporary.     Consider,  whether  persons  who  con- 
nected, as  we  know  they  did  connect,  the  kingdom 
whereof  they  were  ministers  with  the  earlier  dispen- 
sations, could  believe  otherwise  than  that,  by  the 
same  simple,  wonderful  method  which  had  been 
used  in  all  countries,   and  had  been  appointed, 
as  they  believed,  by  the  authority  of  God  himself 
in  their  own,  by  the  method  which  had  enabled 
the  Jews  to  enter  into  the  fruition  of  their  cove- 
nant and  its  privileges,  and  the  neglect  of  which 
had  again  and  again  cheated  them  of  it.  He  meant 
to  put  them  in  possession  of  all  the  substantial 
good  things  which  He  came  to  bestow  upon  man- 
kind ?     Could  they  doubt  that  when  they  ate  this 
bread  and  drank  this  wine.  He  meant  that  they 
should    have    the    fullest    participation   of   that 
sacrifice  with  which  God  had   declared  Himself 
well-pleased — ^that  they  should  really  enter  into 
that  Presence,  into  which  the  forerunner  had  for 
them*  entered — that  they  should  really  receive  in 
that  communion  all  the  spiritual  blessings  which, 
through  the  union  of  the  Godhead  with  human 
flesh,  the  heirs  of  this  flesh  might  inherit  ?    Could 
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they  doubt  that  the  state  of  individual  death 
which  they  had  claimed  for  themselves  in  Bap- 
tism^ was  here  to  be  practically  attained  by  fel- 
lowship with  Christ's  death  ;  that  the  new  life 
which  they  had  claimed  for  themselves,  as  mem- 
bers of  Christ's  body,  was  here  to  be  attained 
through  the  communication  of  his  life  ?  Could 
they  doubt  that  if  their  spirits  were  to  be  raised 
up  to  behold  the  infinite  and  absolute  glory,  here 
they  were  admitted  into  that  blessedness  ?  that  if 
their  hearts  and  affections  desired  a  manifested 
and  embodied  king,  here  they  became  united  to 
Him  ?  that  if  spirit,  soul,  and  body  were  to  be 
subjected  to  the  government  of  God's  Spirit,  that 
each  might  be  delivered  from  its  own  corruption, 
receive  its  own  quickening,  and  exert  its  own 
living  powers,  here  each  received  that  strength 
and  renewal  by  which  it  was  enabled  to  do  its 
appointed  work,  to  overcome  its  peculiar  tempta- 
tions, to  be  fitted  for  its  future  perfection  ?  Could 
they  doubt  that  if  they  were  baptized  into  the 
name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  if  this  deepest  unity  were  the  foundation  of 
such  a  union  among  men  as  no  barrier  of  time, 
or  space,  or  death,  could  break,  here  they  were 
actually  received  into  communion  with  that  awful 
name,  and  into  communion  with  all  the  saints 
who  live  by  beholding  it  and  delighting  in  it  ? 
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<^  Could  they  doubt  that  here  the  partial  views^  and 
one-sided  words,  and  opposing  thoughts  of  men, 
found  their  meeting-point,  and  complete  recon- 
ciliation ?  that  here  lay  the  dear  vital  expression 
of  those  distinctions  which  in  verbal  theology 
become  dry,  hard,  dogmatic  oppositions  ?  that  here 
it  is  apprehended  how  faith  alone  justifies,  and 
how  faith  without  works  is  dead  ?  how  it  is  we 
that  act,  and  yet  not  we,  but  Christ  in  us  ?  how 
he  that  is  bom  of  God  cannot  commit  sin,  and  yet 
if  we  say  we  have  no  sin  we  deceive  ourselves  ? 
how  we  may  be  persuaded  that  neither  life  nor 
death,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come, 
shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which 
is  in  Christ,  yet  may  tremble  lest  we  should 
be  castaways?  Could  they  doubt  that  it  was 
their  office  to  present  Christianity  in  its  different 
aspects  to  the  different  wants  and  circumstances 
.of  their  own  age  and  of  ages  to  come  ;  that  it  was 
the  office  6{  this  sacrament  to  exhibit  it  as  a 
whole  truth,  at  once  transcendant  and  practical, 
surpassmg  men's  thoughts,  independent  of  men's 
faith  and  opinions,  and  yet  essentially  belonging 
to  man,  the  governing  law  of  his  being,  the  ac- 
tuating power  of  his  life  ?  Could  they  doubt  that 
they  were  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  Church 

.  on  earth,  and  that  this  sacrament  was  to  give  it 
permanency,   coherency,  vitality  throughout  all 
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generations  ?  And  if  this  were  their  faith^  why^  I 
ask,  is  it  not  to  be  ours  ?  What  has  happened  to 
rob  this  sacrament  of  its  meaning,  or  to  make  tha| 
meaning  less  applicable  to  us  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  than  it  was  to  those  who  lived  in  the  first, 
— ^less  necessary  for  us  than  it  was  for  them  ?  The 
answers  to  these  questions  are  various. 

Objections. — The  Quaker. 

In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  Baptism,  the  Quaker 
believes  that  we  have  adhered  dangerously  to 
Jewish    precedent,    have  preserved  signs   when 

1/  they  should  have  been  abolished,  have  followed 
shadows  when  the  spiritual  substance  was  that 
which  we  should  have  apprehended.  But  here 
the  sin  is  more  flagrant.  The  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity lies  in  the  reality  of  the  sacrifice  which 

^  we  after  the  example  and  by  the  power  of  Christ 
are  able  to  ofler  up.     For  the  surrender  of  our- 

v/  selves,  the  true  self-annihilation,  this  ceremony 
is  substituted,  a  ceremony  clothed  with  great 
names  and  fictitious  attributes,  in  order  that  we 

^  may  excuse  ourselves  from  the  necessity  of  any 
practical  sacrifice. 

I  am  not  unwilling  to  answer  the  charge  of 
tautology,  for  the  sake  of  noticing  again  the  first 
and  more  general  of  these  complaints.  For  they  re- 
ceive a  new  and  most  valuable  illustration  from  the 
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special  arguments  which  are  connected  with  them. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  difference  between 
us  and  the  Quakers  in  the  other  instance  seemed 
to  be  this.     They   suppose   that  the   Christian 
Covenant^  because  it  is  spiritual^  dispenses  with 
that  method  which  was   sanctioned   by  Divine 
authority  in  the  earlier  dispensation.     We  believe 
that  the  Christian  Covenant^  because  it  is  more 
spiritual  than  the  Jewish^  requires  another  appli- 
cation  of  the   same  method  in   order  that  the 
J  difference  may  be  perceived.     Having  the  sign  of 
the  lower  covenant  to  compare  with  the  sign  of 
the  higher,  I  can  understand   wherein   the   one 
surpasses  the  other;  the  Quaker,  being  unable  to 
make  any  such  comparison,  only  talks  of  the  dis- 
tinction, cannot  apprehend  it  in  fact,  cannot  even 
express  it  in  language ;  while  he  rates  the  old  far 
below  its   true  value,  he  yet  continually  in  his 
thoughts  reduces  the  new  to  a  level  with  it,  in 
his  practice  makes  the  perfect  spirituality  of  the 
latter  to  consist  merely  in  the  absence  of  a  cha- 
racteristic, which  the  degree  of  spirituality  pos- 
sessed by  the  former  made  necessary.  Thus  much 
with  reference  to  the  preliminary  act  or  condition 
of  the  covenant.  Applying  the  same  rule  to  the  re- 
sults, privileges,  and  enjoyments  of  it,  the  Quaker 
asserts  that  the  Jew  realized  the  blessings  of  his 
covenant  in  a  sacrificial  feast ;  that  the  blessings 
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of  ours  being  spiritual^  such  a  method  is  impos- 
sible.  We  affirm,  that  the  privileges  which  the 
Jew  realized  in  his  festivals  were  spiritual  privi- 
leges ;  that  the  privU^e  of  looking  up  to  an  invi- 
sible Guide  and  King  and  Friend,  and  rejoicing  in 
Him,  was  a  spiritual  privilege  ;  that  the  privilege 
of  feeling  themselves  a  nation  was  a  spiritual 
privilege  ;  that  these  are  emphatically  the  privi- 
leges which  the  spirit  of  man  craves  for ;  that 
God  gave  them  to  him  in  a  most  simple,  reasonable 
method ;  and  that  when  we  understand  what  the 
things  given  were,  it  becomes  difficult  to  imagine, 
how  by  any  other  method  they  could  have  been 
received*  We  affirm  again  that  our  privileges  are 
higher  than  those  of  the  Jews,  but  higher  only  as 
being  the  perfection  of  what  they  had  imperfectly. 
They  are  the  privileges  still  of  fellowship  with 
God,  of  fellowship  with  our  brethren  ;  but  of 
fellowship  with  God  as  with  a  Being  who  has 
entered  into  a  direct  union  with  our  race  in  the 
Person  of  his  Son ;  of  fellowship  with  a  Race 
in  its  Head,  not  merely  with  a  particular  Na- 
tion. Now  we  want  to  know  what  there  is  in 
the  character  of  these  blessings  which  makes  a 
united  festival  unsuitable  for  the  realization  of 
them  ?  It  was  suitable,  nay,  actually  necessary 
for  the  realization  of  the  others  ;  shew  us  in  some 
other  way  than  by  merely  repeating  the  wordsj 
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eamal  and  spiritual,  how  the  change  has  taken 
place  ? 

We  grant  most  firedy  that  there  must  be  a 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  institution  appropriate 
to  a  change  in  the  nature  of  that  which  it  ex- 
presses. We  grant  that  Christianity  is  nothing, 
if  it  be  not  the  actualization  and  substantiation  of 
a  union  which  was  before  to  a  great  extent  pro* 
phetical  and  ideal.  We  grant  that  a  mere  shadow, 
a  pictorial  feast,  would  be  more  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  of  the  Gospel,  than  even  of  the  Law — 
though  inconsistent  with  either,  seeing  that  in 
each  case  the  feast  ought  to  put  the  receivers  of 
it  into  actual  possession  of  that  which  at  the 
time  they  were  capable  of  possessing.  But  ad- 
mitting all  this,  the  questions  recur, /^  Can  there 
be  no  feast  which  is  applicable  to  the  position  of 
Christians,  as  the  feast  of  the  Passover  was  to 
that  of  the  Jews  ?  Have  those  who  deny  the 
existence  of  such  a  feast,  stigmatizing  it  aa  a 
mere  ceremony  and  phantasm,  shewn  that  they 
retain  the  substance  of  Christianity  ?'' 

To  examine  this  last  point,  let  us  consider 
why  it  is  that  the  Quaker  protests  against  this 
particular  institution.  The  Christian  sacrifice,  he 
says,  ought  to  be  real ;  the  giving  up  of  a  man's 
own  self  to  death  according  to  the  example  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour.     Our  Lord's  death  in   itself 
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was  most  real^  carried  into  every  act  which 
He  performed  and  every  word  which  He  spoke ; 
how  can  we  think  that  we  manifest  that  death 
in  a  service  less  actual^  individual^  continuous? 
From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  at  once, 
that  the  end  of  Christianity,  according  to  the 
Quaker,  is  individual  self-denial  or  self-sacrifice. 
Christ  perfectly  sacrificed  Himself;  by  Christ's 
power  in  us  we  may  do  the  like;  this  is 
their  habitual  language.  Now  that  Christianity 
involves  this,  that  there  is  no  meaning  in  it  if 
the  principle  of  self-sacrifice  be  not  at  the  root  of 
it,  I  believe  I  acknowledge  as  strongly  as  he  can« 
But  as  we  both  agree  that  our  Lord's  example  is 
the  one  by  which  we  are  to  shape  ourselves,  that 
the  type  of  sacrifice  is  in  Him,  I  must  inquire 
whether  He  referred  to  sacrifice  as  the  object  of 
his  life,  or  only  as  the  indispensable  condition  of 
it.  The  answer  which  He  gives  on  this  point  seems 
to  me  very  express.  He  declares  that  He  came 
to  glorify  his  Father's  Name,  to  do  his  Father's 
Will.  He  declares  that  He  came  to  die  for  the 
sheep.  Because  He  glorified  his  Father's  Name 
and  would  not  glorify  his  own ;  because  He  would 
not  be  an  individual  man  but  would  identify 
Himself  with  the  lowest  condition  of  those  whom 
He  was  not  ashamed  to  call  his  brethren,  there- 
fore do  we  see  in  Him  the  perfect  example  of 
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self-sacrifice.  The  whole  idea  of  his  life  is  lost 
the  moment  we  forget  this.  Imagine  Him  com- 
ing into  the  world  not  to  manifest  God^  but  to 
exhibit  a  specimen  of  glorious  heroic  self-sacrifice ; 
not  to  die  for  men,  but  to  shew  how  He  could 
die,  and  the  example  perishes.  We  have  an 
object  presented  to  us  which  no  man  who 
has  been  used  to  contemplate  his  Lord  with  any- 
thing of  love  or  devotion,  could  bear  to  look  at. 
And  yet  if  we  believe  that  the  end  we  are  to  keep 
in  view  in  our  own  lives  is  this  of  self-annihilation, 
we  either  must  make  this  change  in  the  image 
we  profess  to  copy,  or  else  forget  it  altogether 
and  fix  our  eyes  only  upon  ourselves. 

Nor  is  this  all,  as  the  history  of  the  Quakers 
has  proved.  This  doctrine  of  self-sacrifice  and 
self-annihilation,  when  it  has  not  led  them  into 
conscious  self-righteousness  and  self-glorification, 
has  occasioned  a  miserable  confusion  respecting 
their  own  lives  and  duties.  If  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  they  have  said  to  themselves,  be  leading 
us  to  entire  crucifixion,  how  can  we  resist  Him 
by  keeping  alive  any  peculiar  afiection  or  faculty  ? 
And  yet  the  same  conscience  which  seemed  to 
enjoin  this  duty,  said  also.  How  dare  you  crush 
those  powers,  energies,  and  affections  which 
Ood  has  given  you,  and  of  which  you  are  to 
render  an  account  to   Him  ?     The  difficulty  is 
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most  practical^  the  contradiction  most  agonizing. 
And  the  fruits  of  it  to  those  who  have  witnessed 
it,  have  been  as  distressing  as  to  those  who  have 
been  exercised  by  it :  one  part  of  them^  thinking 
that  such  feelings  must  be  the  consequence  of  a 
dark  superstition^  fly  to  infidelity  or  indiffer* 
enc^  ;  another,  more  earnest  and  sincere,  seeing 
that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  has  been  lost  sight  of 
in  these  efforts  after  self-sacrifice,  have  violently 
denounced  all  such  efforts  as  godless  and  vain, 
and  adopting  sound  language  respecting  the  all- 
sufficiency  of  the  one  sacrifice^  have  made  it  a 

V  r^:  I .   foundation  for  Antinomian  doctrine  and  practice. 

c»  1^4  ...i  But  if  we  kept  this  thought  steadily  before  us, 
'  -i  ^.    ^r  -that  the  hallowing  of  God's  name  is  the  end  for 

/^^.',      which   our  Lord  lived  and  for  which    we   are   , 
( *'*     ::U.to  live  ;  that  to  give  Him  thanks  and  praise  for 
t^'i..c-^     that  which  He  is,  and  for  that  which   He  has 

'  \  done,  and  so  to  enter  into  the  perception  and  appre- 
,  ..  hension  of  that  which  He  is  and  that  which  He 
has  done,  is  the  highest  felicity  which  we  can 
attain  ;  that  our  Lord  who  was  one  with  the 
Father  did  in  all  the  acts  of  his  life  exhibit  this 
perfect  sympathy  with  Him  and  delight  in  Him, 
and  submission  to  Him;  that  the  voluntary  sa- 
.    .  crifice  of  his  body  to   death  was   the  final   and 

^  consummate  act  of  sympathy,  delight,  submission ; 

that  as  self-will  and  disobedience  are  the  obstacles 
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to  the  communion  of  men  with  their  Creator  so    , 
are  they  obstacles  to  communion  with  each  other ;    . 
that  the   same  act  therefore  which  removed  the 
only  obstacle  to  the  one  communion  removed  also 
the  obstacle  to  the  other ;  that  the  cross  of  Christ 
is  the  centre  point  of  all  fellowship ;  that  while 
we  seek  our  fellowship  there,  affirming  ourselves 
to  exist  only  as  members  of  Christ's  body,  and 
to  derive  our  life  from  Him,  we  may  find  strength 
habitually  to  deny  ourselves  according  to   his 
example — we  surely  obtain  an  idea  of  Christianity 
altogether  differ^it  from  the  other,  and  yet  one 
which  includes  aU  the  practical  truth  of  it,  and 
which  must  have  hovered  as  we  know  it  did  hover 
before  the  minds  of  the  early  Quakers,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  able  to  conceive  their  own 
narrow  and  fragmentary  notion.     A  person  who 
lives  in  the  light  of  this  truth  must  look  upon  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  as  distinct  from  all  other  sacri- 
fices, because  it  is  only  by  means  of  it  that  we  are 
brought  into  the  presence  of  God  or  are  made 
one  body.     He  cannot  look  upon  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  as  separate  fix>m  any  other  sacrifice,  because 
he  conceives  all  sacrifices  to  derive  their  worth, 
and  meaning  from  it.  He  must  regard  self-sacrifice    | 
as  the  necessary  element  of  a  Christian  life.    He    ' 
cannot  permit  it  to  assume  a  self-conscious  and 
therefore  contradictory  character  by  regarding  it  as 
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the  means  of  procuring  a  blessings  when  it  is  in 
fact  the  fruit  and  the  fruition  of  a  blessing  already 
procured.  He  must  consider  every  Christian 
obliged  to  mortify  his  selfish  nature^  in  order  that 
he  may  offer  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  God.  He 
cannot  confound  the  mortification  of  the  evil 
nature  with  the  destruction  or  weakening  of  a 
single  faculty  which  God  has  bestowed.  For 
those  faculties  are  impaired  and  ruined  by  the 
dominion  of  the  evil  nature ;  they  are  strongest 
when  it  is  most  subdued.  They  must  be  kept 
strong  because  God  requires  them  as  a  sacrifice ; 
and  the  more  they  are  sacrificed  to  Him  the  more 
strength  do  they  acquire. 

We  have  seen  then   yet  another  instance  in 
which  the  Quaker^  refusing  to  maintain  what  he 
calls  a  mere  form,  has  utterly  prevented  or  lost  a 
principle.     I  do  not  charge  it  upon   him  as  a 
special  sin  that  he  has  inverted  the  notion  of  sacri- 
fice, has  substituted  means  for  ends,  has  intro- 
duced self-righteousness  under  the  name  of  self- 
i    forgetfulness.     These  tendencies  are  common  to 
'    all  ages,  they  are  precisely  the  tendencies  of  our 
^  individualizing  natures.     In  this  respect  he  is  not 
different  from  the  rest  of  men.     The  sin  which  I 
do  charge  him   with   is  this;   that  when  Christ 
had,  of  his  love  and  mercy  to  mankind,  provided 
them    with  a  simple  and  wonderful  testimony 
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against  these  narrow  notions  and  dividing  tenden- 
cies— when  He  had  embodied  in  a  living  feast  the 
complete  idea  of  his  kingdom,  which  we,  looking 
at  things  partially,  from  different  sides,  through 
the  prejudices  and  false  colourings  of  particular 
times  and  places,  are  continually  reducing  under 
some  name,  notion,  or  formula  of  burs' — when  He 
has  made  this  feast  effectual  for  imparting  to 
men  a  faith  far  above  the  level  of  their  ordi- 
nary theories  and  speculations, — when  He  had 
given  it  as  a  bond  to  all  peoples  and  languages 
and  generations-thesLchose, to.  fancy  that  his 
ordinance  signified  nothing,  that  they  had  a 
much  better  storehouse  for  his  truths  in  their 
own  fine  thoughts  and  spiritual  apprehensions. 
Of  this  sin  I  maintain  that  they  are  suffering  the 
punishment  in  the  almost  entire  loss  of  that 
Spirituality  and  that  Universality  which  they 
hoped  by  these  means  to  attain. 

2.   Tlie  Zuingliariy  the  Calvinist,  the  lAdheran. 

1.  There  is  one  objection  to  my  statements  on 
this  subject  in  which  pure  Protestants  would  in 
general  agree.  They  would  say  that  when  I  call 
the  Eucharist  a  sacrificial  feast  I  am  using  dan- 
gerous language,  incompatible  with  the  full  recog- 
nition of  Christ's  finished  sacrifice  upon  the  cross, 
^^  If  it  be  sacrificial  it  must  be  propitiatory  ;  the 
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words  are  convertible  ;  then  what  becomes  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement  as  it  was  held  by  the 
Reformers  V^ 

Starting  from  this  negative  point  of  agreement 
our  opponents  soon  divide  themselves  into  several 
classes.  To  the  first  the  Eucharist  appears  a 
mere  memorial  of  a  past  transaction.  When  I 
treat  it  as  a  substantial  feast,  as  in  some  strange 
way  identified  with  the  spiritual  things  of  which 
it  speaks,  and  as  being  a  channel  through  which 
actual  blessings  are  received,  I  am  using  phrases 
for  which  Scripture  gives  no  warrant,  and  which 
are  contrary  to  plain  sense  and  experience. 

The  second  class  think  differently.  According 
to  them  the  true  believer  does  realize  in  the  sacra* 
ment  an  actual  mysterious  blessing.  He  not  only 
recollects  a  past  good ;  he  is  conscious  of  a  present 
good ;  Christ  is  with  him  in  the  feast.  The  mis- 
take I  have  committed  consists  in-  supposing  the 
good  to  exist  in  the  Sacrament  apart  from  the 
faith  of  the  receiver.  Such  a  doctrine  unsettles 
the  very  foundation  of  Protestant  Christianity. 

The  third  party  by  no  means  agree  in  this 
opinion.  They  think  that  the  Sacrament  has 
a  reality  in  it  which  it  does  not  receive  from  the 
mind  of  the  partaker.  Christ  is  actually  consub- 
stantiated  with  the  elements.  The  error  of  the 
principle  I  have  maintained  consists  in  this,  that 
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it  supposes  us  to  be  brought  into  a  holy  and 
divine  Presence,  and  yet  offers  no  explanation  of 
the  way  in  which  so  wonderful  a  transaction  takes 
place. 

Before  I  consider  the  first  objection,  in  which 
Zuinglians,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinists  agree,  let  me 
remind  my  readers  of  the  remarks  which  I  made 
under  the  last  head.  I  affirmed  that  Quaker 
history  had  proved  the  incredible  danger  which 
results  firom  supposing  that  our  Lord's  sacrifice  is 
merely  a  pattern  or  example  of  our  sacrifices,  or 
merely  the  power  by  which  these  sacrifices  are 
effected*  It  must  have  an  entirely  distinct  cha- 
racter ;  otherwise  it  is  of  no  worth  as  an  example 
or  as  a  power.  And  I  maintained  further  that  this 
distinct  character,  in  virtue  of  which  it  is  an 
example  and  a  power,  is  exhibited  in  this  Sacra- 
ment, and  that  by  losing  this  Sacrament  the 
Quakers  have  lost  the  sense  of  it.  I  think  these 
assertions  hardly  bear  out  the  suspicion  that 
I  confoimd  the  sacramental  act, — an  act  perr 
formed  by  men  and  therefore  their  act,  by  the 
hypothesis  one  of  our  sacrifices, — with  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ ;  or  suppose  the  necessity  of  the  one 
to  prove  the  other  incomplete.  Every  word  I  have 
used  leads  to  precisely  the  opposite  conclusion. 
I  have  maintained  that  because  the  sacrifice  had 
once  for  all  accomplished  the  object  of  bringing 
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our  race  constituted  and  redeemed  in  Christ,  into 
a  state  of  acceptance  and  union  with  God,  there^ 
fore  it  was  most  fitting  that  there  should  be  an 
act  whereby  we  are  admitted  into  the  blessings 
thus  claimed  and  secured  to  us.  And  because 
those  blessings  were  not  given  to  the  generation 
which  lived  in  the  days  of  our  Lord's  incarnation 
and  death,  but  to  all  generations,  therefore  is  it 
fitting  that  this  act  should  be  renewed  through  all 
generations  ;  and  because  those  blessings  do  not 
belong  to  one  moment  of  our  existence  but  to 
every  moment,  therefore  is  it  fitting  that  the  act 
by  which  we  receive  them  should  continually  be 
renewed  by  us  during  our  pilgrimage  on  earth. 
When  we  say  then  that  our  feast,  like  that  of  the 
Passovei^,  is  sacrificial,  we  do  not  mean  that  it  does 
not  commemorate  a  blessing  which  has  been  fully 
obtained  and  realized ;  if  we  did  we  should  violate 
the  analogy  in  the  very  moment  of  applying  it ; 
for  the  Passover  did  commemorate  a  complete 
deliverance  and  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional state  in  consequence  of  that  deliverance. 
But  as  that  deliverance  was  accompanied  with  a 
sacrificial  act,  and  by  a  sacrificial  act  accomplished, 
— ^and  yet  in  this  Passover  the  act  was  perpetually 
renewed, — ^because  in  this  way  the  nation  under- 
stood that  by  sacrifice  it  subsisted  and  consisted, 
— and  because  by  such  a  renewal  its  members 
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realized  the  permanent  and  living  character  of  the 
good  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  them^  so  it  is 
here.    The  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  that  with  which    —     k     < 
alone  God  can  be  satisfied  and  in  the  sight  of   . —    /  • 
which  alone  He  can  contemplate  our  race  ;  it  is    • — ' 
therefore  the  only  meeting-point  of  communion  ^      -^  •.  <-/ 
with    Him ;    but  this   communion    being  esta-    —      ''^  •  /  ^ 
blished^  it  must  be   by  presenting  the   finished    ~~ 
sacrifice  before  God  that  we  both  bear  witness    ^ 
what  our  position  is  and  realize  the  glory  of  it ; 
otherwise  we  have  a  name  without  a  reality^  and 
with  the  words  ^finished  and  complete*  are  robbing 
ourselves  of  the  veiy  thing  which  makes  it  so 
important  that  we  should  prize  them  and  preserve 
them. 

Why  these  considerations  have  been  over- 
looked by  Protestants  I  think  will  be  evident 
from  the  remarks  which  were  made  in  the  former 
part.  The  worth  of  Protestantism  consisted  in  ] 
this^  that  it  asserted  the  distinct  position  of  each 
maii^  affirming  that  he  was  a  person  and  not 
merely  one  of  a  mass.  This  truth  had  been  work* 
ing  itself  out  into  clearness  for  many  centuries, 
but  the  process  was  a  strange  and  painful  one. 
The  conscience  is  that  which  tells  each  man  he  is 
a  person,  making  him  feel  that  which  he  has  done 
in  past  time  to  be  his  own,  giving  him  an  awful 
assurance  of  identity,  responsibility,  permanence. 
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Overburdened  with  the  sense  of  evil^  it  sought  for 
a  remedy  ;  it  was  commanded  to  perform  certain 
sendees  in  the  hope  of  finding  one  ;  with  each 
attempt  the  sense  of  moral  evil  increased.  The 
Reformers  found  that  the  whole  scheme  was  a 
delusion.  The  services  presumed  that  fireedom  of 
conscience  which  men  sought  to  acquire  by  them ; 
without  it  they  were  not  true  godly  services.  The 
emancipation  of  the  conscience  was  therefore  that 
which  they  sought  as  the  step  to  all  good  ;  they 
declared  that  by  faith  in  Christ,  grounded  upon 
acts  of  complete  redemption  done  on  their  behalf, 
they  could  alone  obtain  it. 

How  true  this  language  was,  what  a  curse  had 
come  upon  the  Church  through  the  denial  of  it, 
how  necessary  it  was  that,  at  that  time  especially 
but  also  at  all  times,  it  should  be  proclaimed,  I 
have  contended  again  and  again.  But  it  is  equally 
certain  that  as  the  Quakers  believe  self-sacrifice, 
so  the  Reformers  beUeved  the  emancipation  of  the 
conscience  to  be  not  a  necessary  condition  of  our 
moral  being  but  the  end  of  it.  Whatever  con- 
tributed to  this  end  was  necessary,  whatever  did 
not  contribute  to  it  was  worthless.  The  belief  of 
Christ's  sacrifice  upon  the  cross  was  that  which 
had  given  peace  to  their  consciences  ;  that  it  had 
any  purpose  save  that  of  giving  peace  to  the  con- 
science was  more  and  more  forgotten.    And  there- 
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fore  it  became  necessary  to  explain  how  it  ' 
accomplished  this  purpose.  Then  began  all  the 
theories  about  sacrifice,  satisfaction,  and  imputa- 
tion, which  I  spoke  of  as  at  once  so  fatal  to  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  and  to  the  practical 
life  of  Christianity,  as  affording  no  comfort  to 
the  humble  heart,  as  leading  to  all  disputes  and 
separations,  as  preparing  the  way  for  the  infidelity 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  These  hungry  notions 
of  the  understanding  being  substituted  for  the  ' 
clear,  simple  belief  of  the  Reformers  that  we  are 
adopted  into  Christ  by  Baptism  and  are  therefore 
children  of  God  and  may  draw  nigh  to  Him  in 
all  duties  and  services,  confessing  the  sins  which 
have  poUuted  us  and  separated  us  from  Him, 
turned  everything  into  confusion.  Men  knew 
that  they  were  not  approaching  God  with  pure 
consciences  ;  the  Reformers  said  that  if  they  did 
not,  the  service  was  a  mockery ;  they  therefore 
sought  hither  and  thither  for  some  better  kind  of 
iaith  which  could  give  them  relief ;  not  finding  it, 
they  deemed  the  whole  Gospel  to  be  a  dream  and 
fable. 

2.  But  that  which  lay  beneath  all  these  dark 
imaginations  and  sad  results  was  I  believe  the 
imperfect  apprehension  which  the  Reformers 
themselves  had  of  the  nature  of  the  Communion. 
This  feast,  says  the  Zuinglian,  is  nothing  but  the 
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memorial  of  a  past  transaction.  That  it  is  th6 
memorial  of  a  past  transaction  is  of  course  as- 
sumed in  every  word  I  have  said.  If  it  were 
not  it  could  have  no  pretence  to  the  name  of 
Eucharist ;  it  would  bear  no  analogy  to  the  Pas« 
Bover.  But  the  Passover  had  not  merely  refer- 
ence to  the  past.  The  Jew  had  been  brought  out 
of  Pharaoh^s  government  and  brought  under  God^s 
government.  In  commemorating  the  past  eman- 
cipation of  his  nation  he  claimed  for  himself  a 
privilege  which  belonged  to  it  then.  It  would,  I 
think,  be  insulting  the  Zumglian  to  suppose  that 
he  thought  the  Christian  ordinance,  in  this 
respect,  different  from  its  predecessor.  He  is 
particularly  practical  and*rational ;  he  must  there- 
fore know  well  that  no  men  ever  did  or  ever  could 
celebrate  with  the  least  heartiness  and  affection- 
ateness,  an  event  which  they  did  not  suppose  in 
some  sense  to  be  the  cause  or  the  commencement 
of  an  improved  condition  of  things,  that  condition 
of  things  being  one  with  which  they  were  in  some 
way  connected..  The  Zuinglian  then  cannot  mean 
by  his  words  ^^  Simple  memorial'^  that  there  is 
nothing  of  present  continuous  interest  in  it;  if 
he  did  he  would  suppose,  contrary  to  all  his 
professions,  that  our  Lord's  religion  imposes,  as  a 
test  of  obedience,  a  most  dry,  dreary,  unmeaning 
ceremony.    But  if  he  allows,  as  of  course  he  will, 
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that  certain  effects  have  followed  from  our  Lord's 
deaths  in  which  we  are  partakers,  and  that  these 
effects,  and  not  merely  the  cause  which  produced 
^hem,  are  recalled  to  us  by  this  feast,  then  the 
question  immediately  occurs,  What  are  these 
^ects?  The  great  effect  which  we  believe  to 
have  proceeded  from  it,  that  in  which  every  other 
is  included,  is  that  thereby  we  are  made  capable 
of  entering  into  the  presence  of  God;  that  a 
mercy-seat  is  revealed  to  mankind,  where  his 
Maker  may  meet  with  him.  Supposing  this  were 
so,  this  must  surely  be  one  of  the  effects  which 
is  brought  to  our  recollection  by  the  Eucharist. 
I  do  not  object  to  the  word  recollection ;  there  is 
nothing  in  it  which  is  not  applicable  to  a  Living 
Actual  Presence.  What  I  plead  for  is  the  duty  of 
recollecting  that  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  be-- 
cause  it  is  there. 

But  the  Zuinglian  will  ask.  Why  there,  and 
not  elsewhere  ?  The  question  may  bear  two  con- 
structions. It  may  mean.  Why  may  we  not  feed 
upon  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  at  all  times,  and  thus 
enter  into  the  presence  of  Him  who  perfectly  de- 
lights in  that  sacrifice  ?  Or  it  may  mean,  God 
is  omnipresent;  why  then  are  we  not  always  in 
his  presence  ?  Evidently  these  two  thoughts  are 
of  the  most  different  kind,  and  originate  in  most 
different  states  of  feeling.    The  first  suggests  to  us 
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.    the  highest  standard  of  perfection  which  a  Chris- 
tian can  propose  to  himself,  and  yet  a  standard 
which,  if  what  I  have  said  be  true,  must  be  a 
most  real    and    reasonable  one  :     for  that  the 
Church  is  brought  into  the  presence  of  God,  is 
the  first  principle  of  the  New  Dispensation,  the 
one   which  is   especially  involved  in  this  sacra- 
ment; and  if  every  one  of  us  ought  to  consider 
himself  a  member  of  the  Church,  this  wonderful 
privilege  belongs  to  us,  not  in  proportion  as  we 
raise  ourselves  to  some  individual  excellence,  but 
in  proportion  as  we  renounce  all  such  distinc- 
tions, and  yield  ourselves  to  the  Spirit  who  dwells 
in  the  whole  body.     What  then  I  should  say,  in 
reference  to  this  view  of  the  case,  is  precisely  what 
I  have  said  in  reference  to  the  Quaker  doctrine. 
If  we  acknowledge  that  the  light  is  somewhere 
concentrated,  that  it  reveals  itself  to  us  in  some 
way  which  it  has  chosen;  that  the  revelation  is 
not  for  us  only,  but  for  all ;  if  we  make  this  ac- 
knowledgment practically,  we  are  at  least  in  the 
right  road  to  the  realization  of  that  blessing  which 
it  is  so  truly  affirmed  that  yre  ought  to  seek. 
,,. .  d',  /^  —  Otherwise  we  shall  fancy  that  we  produce  this 
.  V  .    presence  by  our  acts  of  meditation  or  faith ;  we 
glorify  ourselves  for  these  acts,  and  for  a  reality 
we  get  a  dream ;  then  we  gladly  betake  ourselves 
to  the  other  doctrine,  which  comes  forth  with  the 
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boast  that  it  asserts  ^^  the  Ommpresence  of  the 
Deity." 

So  I  believe  it  has  happened  with  the  Zuing- 
lians.  An  early  disciple  of  the  school,  attach- 
ing an  almost  superstitious  veneration  to  the 
Bible,  would  at  once  have  rejected  this  phrase 
as  incompatible  alike  with  its  letter  and  its  spirit. 
He  would  have  asked  how  it  could  be  reconciled 
with  the  words  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  which 
speak  of  God  as  meeting  Adam  in  the  garden,  as 
coming  down  to  see  the  tower  which  men  had 
builded,  as  appearing  to  Abraham  at  the  tent- 
door?  A  Zuinglian  of  the  next  century  would 
have  learnt  perhaps  to  use  the  phrases,  "  figures," 
'^  eastern  allegories,"  and  such  like,  in  reference  to 
these  passages.  Still  he  would  have  said  to  him- 
self, ''  Honest  men  use  allegories  and  figures  for 
some  purpose;  they  mean  something  by  them; 
it  is  a  truth  which  they  wish  to  convey.  But  if  I 
admit  these  phrases,  *  ubiquity,'  'omnipresence,* 
in  their  ordinary  sense,  I  must  suppose  the  word 
of  God  less  honest  and  true  than  the  words  of 
men;  for  these  stories,  instead  of  implying  or 
hinting  a  truth,  involve  the  direct  contradiction  of 
one."  But  a  Zuinglian  of  the  third  century  will 
have  mastered  all  these  difficulties.  He  will  at 
once  dispose  of  these  scriptural  expressions,  by 
calling  them  'anthropomorphic,'  or  indications 
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of  a  low  state  of  civilization  ;  or  with  less  honesty 
he,  will  pass  them  over  altogether,  only  assuming 
that  the  phrase,  "Omnipresence  of  the  Deity/' 
must  be  good  and  true,  whatever  else,  either  in 
the  early  thoughts  and  feelings  of  men,  or  in  the 
revelations  to  which  these  have  been  leading, 
should  happen  to  be  false. 

Let  us  consider  then  for  a  moment  the  phi- 
losophy of  this  phrase.  It  has  been  adopted  to 
convey  the  impression  that  the  limits  of  space  are 
not  applicable  to  a  divine  and  absolute  Being. 
But  does  it  convey  this  impression  to  any  one 
who  is  capable  of  reflecting  upon  his  own 
thoughts  ?  Is  "  everywhere  '^  less  a  word  of  space 
than  "  somewhere  ?"  Did  the  ancients  less  im- 
prison the  Divine  Essence  in  forms,  when  they 
spoke  of  it  as  inhabiting  every  tree  and  flower, 
than  when  they  viewed  it  in  the  person  of  a 
Jupiter  sitting  on  the  Thessalian  mount?  No! 
in  proportion  as  they  attached  personal  qualities 
to  their  Jupiter,  in  proportion  as  they  believed 
that  he  was  capable  of  loving  and  hating,  and 
that  he  had  the  feelings  of  a  father,  they  were 
conceiving  of  him  infinitely  less  under  the  limits 
of  spa6e  (and  of  time  also)  than  when  they  were 
translating  his  name  by  "  the  air/'  and  regarding 
him  as  a  subtile  fluid  difiused  through  every  por- 
tion of  the  universe.     In  the  one  case  they  were 
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dreaming  of  a  Spirit  with  whom  men  might 
converse ;  a  Spirit  indeed  mixed  of  good  and  ill — 
their  own  image — ^but  still  to  be  apprehended  by 
that  which  is  spiritual  in  man :  in  the  other  case 
their  thoughts  were  wholly  physical ;  not  the  less 
so  for  being  rarefied  and  subtilized ;  or  if  there 
was  any  thing  else  in  them,  it  was  what  they 
derived  from  the  older  faith. 

In  strict  conformity  with  this  principle  is  that 
passage  of  our  Lord's  teaching  which  is  so  often 
quoted  to  prove  a  very  different  doctrine.  He 
told  the  woman  of  Samaria  that  a  time  was 
coming  when  neither  on  Mount  Gerizim  nor  at 
Jerusalem  should  men  worship  the  Father.  He 
does  not  give  as  the  reason,  ^^  God  is  everywhere ;'' 
but  He  rises  at  once  to  the  higher  level ;  He  says 
^^  God  is  a  Spirit/'  and  they  that  worship  Him 
must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  And 
He  connects  with  these  words,  what  would  seem 
to  modem  thinkers  the  most  direct  contradic- 
tion of  them :  '*  We  know  what  we  worship,  for 
salvation  is  of  the  Jews."  Unquestionably  such 
language  would  have  been  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  Omnipresent  doctrine;  it  was  no  wise 
inconsistent  with  the  doctrine,  ^'  God  is  a  Spi- 
rit." Every  step  in  the  Jewish  revelation  and 
history  had  presumed  that  truth,  and  had  been 
preparing  the  way  for  the  full  manifestation  of  it. 
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Every  step  of  it  had  been  more  fully  bringing  out 
the  idea  of  God  as  the  Holy  One^  as  the  Moral 
Being,  the  object  of  trust  and  awe  and  reverence. 
And  in  nothing  had  this  idea  been  more  ex- 
pressed^ than  in  those  arrangements  which  seemed 
to  localize  the  Divine  Presence.  Because  He  was 
the  Holy  One,  He  must  not  be  worshipped  in  all 
the  forms  of  nature  and  visible  things ;  He  must 
be  viewed  as  distinct,  personal ;  He  must  be  ap- 
proached, in  the  temple,  through  the  priest  with 
the  sacrifice.  By  all  these  means,  now  regarded 
as  so  sensual,  men  were  taught  that  it  was  not 
with  their  senses  that  they  were  to  apprehend 
God;  that  it  was  that  in  them  which  desires 
truth  and  holiness  which  must  seek  Him^ 
which  by  a  wonderful  method  He  was  drawing 
towards  Himself.  And  therefore,  though  simple 
people  who  had  sought  God  without  the  law, 
might  be  far  better  prepared  to  welcome  Him 
who  brought  their  sins  to  their  mind,  and  told 
them  all  things  that  ever  they  did,  than  the 
proud  idolater  of  the  law  could  ever  be;  yet 
those  who  had  profited  by  the  law,  those  who  were 
IsraeUtes  indeed,  and  without  guile^  those  who 
had  served  God  day  and  night  in  the  temple,  and 
waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  were  far 
better  prepared  than  any  others  could  be  to  see 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus;  to 
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feel  that  there  was  no  contradiction  in  the  per- 
fectly Holy  One  inhabiting  a  body  of  human 
day;  that  it  was  a  low^  carnal^  sensual  notion 
of  the  Godhead^  one  which  really  identified  Him 
with  physical  things^  and  therefore  subjected  Him  - 
practically  to  the  laws  of  space^  which  made  it  - 
seem  to  be  a  contradiction. 

I  maintain,  then^  that   the  highest^  clearest, 
most  spiritual,  most  universal  idea  of  God  which 
any  creature  can  attain  to,  is  not  that  which  he  — *       /  i  ai 
receives  from  a  dream  about    the  attribute  of  —     Tf  < , . 
omnipresence,  but  that  into  which  he  enters  when 
he  contemplates  the  fulness  of  truth  and  holiness 
and  love,  the  absolute  and  perfect  Being  pleasing 
to  identify  Himself  with  a  human  soul  and  body, 
to  suffer  with  them,  to  raise  them  out  of  death,  to 
raise  them  to  glory.    We  have  not  here  an  at- 
tempt to  merge  complete  spirituality  and  distinct 
locality — each   of  which  is  demanded  by  man's 
reason,  each  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  other — in  - 
a  wretched  abstraction  called  ubiquity,  a  notioii  - 
vacant  of  all  substance  and  reality,  only  sending  ~ 
to  puff  up  the  mind  with  the  vague  consciousness  -      .^ 
of  possessing  a  great  idea,  which  it  really  needs     „  ^, 
but  has  missed  altogether.     I  should  be  scru-      v^   , 
pulous  about  the  use  of  such  language  as  this,  in      ^^^ . . 
reference  to  a  phrase  which  is  so  prevalent  among       -^  j . 
religious  people,  and  which  may  therefore  have 
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some  sacred  associations  connected  with  it,  if  I 
did  not  see  that  it  had  been  the  means  of  per^ 
. —  plexing  the  minds  of  little  children,  of  making 
^y,..^  moral  and  Christian  education  almost  impossible, 
^  .  -^  of  introducing  infinite  vagueness  and  weakness 
y      ->   into  our  pulpit  discourses,   of  preparing  men's 
'-';  minds  for  a  settled  and  hopeless  pantheism.   That 
trt  ^  ^i^t»*yj^  j^^  ^jg^  l^^^  ^jjg  means  of  lowering  and  con- 
founding our  feeHngs  about  the  Eucharistic  feast, 
is  implied  in  all  it^s  other  effects.     But  here  it  has 
met  with  an  enemy  able  to  cope  with  it.    The  im- 
-  pression  that  this  sacrament  is  a  reality,  in  spite 
of  all  men's  attempts  to  prove  it  and  make  it  a 
fiction,  has  kept  alive  the  behef  that  the  presence 
of  God  is  a  truth  and  not  a  dream ;  and  that  we 
may  enter  into  it  in  a  better  and  truer  way  than 
by  fancjring  ourselves  in  it,  when  we  are  only 
indulging  pleasant  sensations  and  high  conceits  \ 
But  if  I  maintain  so  strongly  that  it  is  only 
with  the  Spirit  that  we  can  hold  communion  with 
a«  spiritual  Being,  how  do  I  difier  from  the  Cal- 
vinists,  who  admit  that  there  is  a  presence  in  the 

'  Mr.  Coleridge  has  expressed  all  that  I  have  been  saying  on 
this  momentous  subject  in  these  striking  words  :  **  AU  this  comes 
from  the  young  men  of  this  day  having  been  educated  to  under- 
stand the  Divine  Omnipresence  in  any  sense  rather  than  the 
alone  safe  and  legitimate  one,  the  prbsence  of  all  things  to 
God." — Aidt  to  Reflection,  p.  S98  ;  and  consider  the  whole  passage 
from  p.  388  top.  401. 
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sacrament  to  those  who  believe  ?  I  do  not  think 
that  I  differ  from  them  except  when  they  differ 
from  themselves.  I  no  more  suppose  that  our 
spirits  can  perceive  a  spiritual  object  without 
faith^  than  that  our  eyes  can  perceive  a  natural 
object  if  they  be  blind.  Faith  is  as  much  that 
exercise  in  which  the  spirit  is  and  lives,  as  sight 
is  the  exercise  in  which  the  eye  is  and  lives. 
What  more  does  the  Calvinist  require?  He  re- 
quires that  we  should  suppose  there  is  no  object 
present,  unless  there  be  something  which  per- 
ceives it ;  and  having  got  into  this  contradiction, 
the  next  step  is  to  suppose  that  faith  is  not  a 
receptive,  but  a  creative  power ;  that  it  makes  the 
thing  which  it  believes.  We  have  seen  what  a 
tendency  to  this  belief  there  has  been  among  all 
Protestants;  but  we  have  seen  also  that  there 
were  characteristics  in  the  creed  of  the  Calvinist 
which  ought  especially  to  have  delivered  him  from 
it.  His  principle  is  to  refer  every  thing  to  the 
will  of  God,  to  suppose  that  nothing  originates 
with  the  creature.  How  then  has  he  fallen  into 
an  hypothesis  apparently  so  foreign  from  his 
deepest  convictions  ?  He  has  been  driven  into  it 
by  his  habit  of  resolving  his  belief  of  the  Divine 
Will  into  his  doctrine  of  individual  Election.  He 
cannot  suppose  that  God  has  any  higher  end  in 
his  manifestations  than  the  redemption  and  sancti- 
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fication  of  particular  men  ;  the  idea^  therefore,  of 
the  God-Manhood,  of  God  manifesting  Himself 
m  the  person  of  his  Son,  shrinks  and  dwindles 
into  a  mere  expedient  for  accomplishing  his  ob- 
jects of  mercy  towards  the  favoured  members  of 
the  race,  and  by  necessary  consequence  the -belief 
that  He  has  devised  a  means  whereby  men,  as 
members  of  a  body,  may  apprehend  Him  who  is 
the  head  of  the  body,  loses  itself  in  this  strange 
attempt  to  conceive  a  presence  which  is  not  a 
presence  till  we  make  it  so.  Still  it  is  a  curious 
and  interesting  fact,  that  the  form  and  principle 
of  Calvin's  doctrine,  as  distinguished  from  his 
system,  was  mainly  upheld  by  his  faith  in  this 
sacrament ;  and  that  when  his  followers  approxi- 
mated, as  of  necessity  they  did,  more  and  more 
nearly  to  the  Zuinglian  doctrine  on  this  subject, 
the  system  became  more  and  more  prominent  and 
exclusive. 

It  is  a  great  transition  to  go  from  either  of 
these  views  to  the  Lutheran,  wherein  the  actual 
presence  of  Christ  as  the  ground  of  faith,  and  not 
as  grounded  upon  it,  is  so  unequivocally  asserted. 
It  might  seem  that  in  doing  so  I  must  change 
the  character  of  my  statements ;  that  whereas  I 
have  hitherto  been  endeavouring  to  assert  this 
presence  against  those  who  deny  it,  I  must  now, 
if  I  discover  any  diflference  with  this  class  of  Pro- 
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testants^  point  out  the  danger  of  carrying  a  true 
principle  to  its  extreme.  But  I  shall  make  no 
such  change^  and  I  see  no  such  danger.  I  com- 
plain of  the  Lutheran^  as  I  do  of  the  Zuinglian 
and  the  Calvinist,  for  seeking  the  deliverance  of 
the  individual  conscience  as  an  ultimate  end; 
and  therefore  for  failing  to  acknowledge  the  com- 
pleteness and  integrity  of  the  blessing  which  Christ 
has  bestowed  upon  his  Church.  Whatever  logical 
perplexity  the  Lutheran  has  fallen  into ;  whatever 
violence  he  has  done  to  the  understanding  by  his 
theory ;  whatever  of  confusion  he  has  introduced 
between  the  sensible  and  the  spiritual  worlds 
is^  as  I  conceive^  the  consequence  of  his  not 
taking  the  language  of  our  Lord  and  of  his 
Apostles  in  a  su£Biciently  plain  and  literal  senses 
Our  Lord  says,  "  This  is  my  body.'*  St.  Paul 
addresses  the  Ephesian  converts  as  sitting  in 
the  heavenly  places  with  Christ.  He  tells  the 
Philippians  that  their  bodies  shall  be  made 
like  unto  Christ's  glorious  body.  Surely  this  is 
Christianity.  It  is  the  Gospel  of  the  deliverance 
of  the  spirit  and  soul  and  body  from  all  the 
fetters  by  which  they  are  held  down,  and  pre- 
vented from  fulfilling  each  its  own  proper  function 
— from  maintaining  their  right  relations  to  each 
other.  And  this  emancipation  is  connected  with 
and  consequent  upon,  our  union,  as  members  of 
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one  body,  with  Christ,  the  crucified,  the  risen, 
the  glorified  Lord  of  our  race.  Now,  if  these 
be  the  privileges  of  Christian  men,  and  if  these 
privileges,  whatever  they  be,  are  in  this  sacra- 
ment asserted  and  realized,  what  a  low  notion  it 
is,  that  we  are  invited  to  hold  conununion,  not 
with  Christ  as  He  is,  not  with  his  body  exalted 
at  the  right  hand  of  Ood,  but  with  a  body  con- 
substantiated  in  the  elements. 

Think  only  of  the  freedom,  the  fellowship  of 
hope — not  only  compatible  with,  but  inseparable 
firom,  humiliation  and  fear  —  implied  in  inter-^ 
course  with  the  Prince  and  Forerunner  who  has 
actually  broken  through  the  barriers  of  space 
and  time,  whose  body  has  been  subjected  to  the 
events  and  sufferings  of  mortality,  and  who  is 
now  glorified  with  the  glory  which  He  had  with 
the  Father  before  the  worlds  were,  and  hereafter 
to  be  manifested  in  the  sight  of  quick  and  dead. 
Bring  these  thoughts  before  you  in  connexion 
with  the  words,  '*  This  is  my  body,*'  and  with  the 
command  that  we  shouM  show  forth  his  death 
till  He  come ;  and  then  reflect,  if  you  can,  upon 
the  logical  dogma  of  Consubstantiation,  the  notion 
that  all  these  blessings  do  in  some  way  dwell  in  the 
bread  and  wine.  Surely  what  we  need  is,  that  they 
should  be  made  a  perfectly  transparent  medium, 
through  which  His  glory  may  be  manifested,  that 
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nothing  should  be  really  beheld  by  the  spirit  of 
the  worshippers^  save  He  into  whose  presence 
they  are  brought.  For  this  end  the  elements 
require  a  solemn  consecration  from  the  priest^ 
through  whom  Christ  distributes  them  to  His 
flock ;  not  that  they  may  be  clothed  with  some 
new  and  peculiar  attributes ;  not  that  they  may 
acquire  some  essential  and  miraculous  virtue,  but 
that  they  may  be  diverted  from  their  ordinary 
uses,  that  they  may  become  purely  sacramental. 
No  doubt  the  world  is  full  of  sacraments.  Morn* 
ing  and  evening,  the  kind  looks  and  parting 
words  pf  friends,  the  laugh  of  childhood,  daily 
bread,  sickness  and  death ;  all  have  a  holy  sacra- 
mental meaning,  and  should  as  such  be  viewed 
by  us.  But  then  they  have  another  meaning,  [ 
which  keeps  this  out  of  sight.  If  we  would  have  1 
them  translated  to  us,  we  need  some  pure  un- 
troubled element,  which  has  no  significancy, 
except  as  the  organ  through  the  which  the  voice 
of  God  speaks  to  man,  and  through  which  he 
may  answer,  "  Thy  servant  heareth.*'  Such  we 
believe  are  this  bread  and  wine  when  redeemed 
to  his  service :  let  us  not  deprive  them  of  their 
ethereal  whiteness  and  clearness  by  the  colours  of 
our  fancy  or  the  clouds  of  our  intellect. 
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is  a  point  of  connexion  between  the  Christian 
mysteries  and  those  of  the  old  worid.  indlj.  That 
the  priests  in  the  old  worid  did,  as  it  has  been 
said  they  did,  partly  keep  alive  in  the  worshippers 
a  sense  of  what  is  true  and  unchangeable,  partly 
sanctify  and  perpetuate  the  transitory  notions 
and  degrees  of  knowledge  which  belonged  to  their 
own  or  a  previous  stage  of  civilization.  3dly, 
That  the  priests  in  the  old  world  did,  as  it  "is 
reported  of  them,  gradually  become  deceivers  both 
of  others  and  themselves.  4thly,  That  neither 
of  these  evil  tendencies  has  been  confined  to  the 
heathen  world,  but  has  been  manifested  just  as 
strongly  in  Christian  Europe,  and  has  connected 
itself  especially  with  the  sacrament  of  which  we 
are  speaking.  5thly,  That  we  are  not,  any  of 
us,  free  from  either  of  these  tendencies  now;  that 
\re  are  as  liable  to  them,  and  as  likely  to  fall  into 
them,  as  our  forefathers  in  any  age.  6thly, 
That  the  temptation  to  practise  those  galvanic 
experiments  upon  obsolete  customs,  which  have 
been  alluded  to,  has  been  strong  at  all  times,  and 
may,  on  some  accounts,  be  particularly  strong  at 
this  time.  All  these  concessions  I  make  without 
!  i\  ^a  moment's  hesitation,  and  I  will  now  proceed  to 
'<        examine  them  in  detail. 

.,. ....  1st,  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  resemblance 
-'/♦-  .between   the   old  mysteries    and    the   Christian 
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mysteries  consists  in  any  similarity  of  actual  rites 
or  practices.  It  lies^  according  to  the  statement 
of  these  philosophers^  in  the  deep  acknowledg- 
ment which  there  has  been  in  all  ages  of  a  some- 
thing which  the  senses  cannot  grapple  with^  and 
which  is  most  awful  and  necessary  for  men.  That 
this  feeling  belongs  to  the  most  permanent  part 
of  our  being ;  that  it  cannot  satisfy  itself;  that  of 
every  faith^  and  every  society^  the  deepest  prin- 
ciple must  be  mysterious:  this  is  admitted  by 
both  parties.  Thus  much  is  involved^  and  so  far 
as  I  can  see^  no  more  is  involved^  in  the  assertion^ 
that  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  have  that  which 
corresponds  to  them  in  the  Christian  Church. 

2ndly^  The  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  an- 
cient priest,  as  well  as  of  the  ancient  worshippers, 
was  of  this  kind.  He  believed  in  an  awful  Being 
above  man,  and  not  cognizable  by  the  senses ;  he. 
believed  in  an  outward  universe  speaking  to  the 
senses.  Whether  that  Being,  and  this  world,  Were 
distinct  or  the  same ;  whether  he  stood  apart  in 
his  own  awfulness,  or  was  to  be  seen  in  the  out- 
ward forms,  or  was  to  be  recognized  in  the  hidden 
powers  and  life  of  the  universe ;  whether  he  was 
nearer  to  man,  according  to  the  faith  of  the 
heroic  ages,  or  to  the  world  in  which  man  dwelt, 
were  the  puzzles  which  nothing  could  solve,  and 
which  the  confused  indefinite   character  of  the 
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mysteries  well  expressed.  Hence  that  mixture  of 
a  permanent  faith  with  transitory  notions^  which 
is  so  often  referred  to.  The  physical  world  was  an 
unknown  unexplored  world.  Sensible  observa- 
tions, which  were,  of  course,  various  in  every  region^ 
were  the  groundwork  of  all  the  study  respecting 
it ;  these  observations  were  generalized  into  theo- 
ries ;  these  theories  became  parts  of  the  sacerdotal 
theology.  Its  nature  was  necessarily  therefore 
determined  by  localities,  and  alterable  Mrith  the 
increase  of  experience.  But  being  grafted  upon 
that  which  was  not  chahgeable,  it  was  treated  as 
if  it  possessed  the  same  sacredness;  and  both 
flourished  and  suffered  together.     Hence — 

3dly,  We  are  able  to  explain  the  causes  of  that 
insincerity  which  distinguished  the  later  from  the 
earlier  priests.  The  moral  aspects  of  the  worship ; 
jthe  reverence  for  that  which  the  inner  man 
desires ;  the  affections  and  sympathies  which  can 
be  rendered  to  that  which  is  personal,  and  strictly 
speaking  only  to  that — these  were  most  strong  in 
the  infancy  of  nations :  the  sense  of  the  abso- 
lute and  the  unapproachable  lay  beneath  these 
feelings,  but  was  not  brought  out  into  distinct 
consciousness.  The  physical  notions  which  were 
attached  to  these  acknowledgments  of  moral  rela- 
tions were  of  a  simple  kind,  directly  deduced 
from   simple   sensible   observations.     In  process 
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of  time^  the  one  set  of  feelings  became  weaker 
and  baser ;  the  facts  of  the  other  kind,  and  the 
inferences  from  them,  were  multiplied.  The  rem- 
nants of  ancient  faith,  and  still  more  of  ancient 
fear,  became  inextricably  combined  with  these; 
human  desires  and  sympathies  inseparably  at- 
tached  themselves  to,  and  embodied  themselves 
in,  visible  things ;  these  became  the  real  objects 
of  worship,  in  spite  of  an  ever  struggling  con- 
viction, that  they  were  not  meant  to  be  so,  and 
that  the  ceremonies  and  mysteries  which  had 
been  handed  down  were  not  strictly  appropriate 
to  them.  Meantime  the  philosopher  having  en- 
larged his  sphere  of  outward  observation,  having 
felt  an  impenetrable  depth,  as  well  as  an  imde- 
finable  extent  in  the  world  around  him,  having 
detected  inconsistencies  in  the  anthropomorphic 
notions  of  his  countrymen,  having  crushed  his 
own  human  longings,  and  lost  his  sympathies 
with  individual  men,  begins  to  speak  of  the 
world  as  the  one  great  mystery.  That  which 
he  expresses  in  abstract  language,  is  really  the 
habit  of  thought  in  the  age  generally.  The  priest 
secretly  confesses  that  it  is  his  own ;  but,  either 
from  fear,  fit)m  affection  and  reverence,  from  an 
honest  conviction  that  he  has  something  which 
the  philosopher  has  not,  from  mere  ignorance, 
from  all  these  motives  combined,  or  from  lower 
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motives  than  any  of  these^  he  cleaves  to  the  old 
forms  and  language^  cleaves  to  them  so  much  the 
more  tenaciously^  because  he  doubts  whether 
one  part  of  them  may  not  be  as  insecure  as  an- 
other^ and  therefore  dreads  lest  the  loss  of  any 
part  should  involve  the  loss  of  the  whole.  The 
people^  meanwhile^  are  conscious  of  wants  of 
which  the  philosopher  takes  no  account^  con- 
scious that  they  are  despised  by  him.  They  have 
no  longer  any  guides  to  that  which  is  higher  and 
nobler  than  their  own  conceits ;  these  must  at  all 
hazards  be  gratified ;  the  priest  seeks  to  gratify 
them^  and  sinks  lower  himself^  while  he  drags 
them  down  in  the  attempt. 

4thly,  It  is  not  difficult  for  any  student  of 
modem  history^  in  both  these  cases,  to  perceive  the 
parallel  between  heathendom  and'  Christendom. 
If  we  look  at  the  first  ages,  we  see  those  deep 
thoughts  concerning  Ood,  his  being,  his  unity,  his 
relations  to  men,  which  I  spoke  of  in  a  former 
section,  mixing  themselves  with,  and  sometimes 
almost  losing  themselves  in  speculations  about 
the  outward  world  and  the  creatures  which  in- 
habit it — speculations  derived  fi*om  no  revealed 
authority,  ascertained  by  no  careful  study  and 
experiment,  founded  on  no  satisfactory  data;  for 
the  most  part,  the  result  of  mythological  or 
philosophical  traditions.  These  speculations,  how- 
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ever^  could  not  be  separated  by  men  whose  souls 
and  spirits  were  wholly  occupied  with  divine  con- 
templations from  that  which  is  divine.  They 
felt  that  God  must  be  the  author  of  the  outward 
worlds  that  it  must  be  made  for  his  glory^  that 
there  are  in  it  marvellous  types  of  that  which 
is  spiritual.  They  believed,  moreover,  that  the 
visible  and  invisible  had  been  brought  into  close 
and  inseparable  union,  by  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God ;  that  every  part  of  their  own  lives, 
and  of  creation,  was  to  be  informed  by  the  New 
Life  which  had  been  manifested ;  and  they  could 
not  understand  how  they  might  maintain  these 
principles,  and  yet  not  invest  with  a  certain  sanc- 
tity their  own  conceptions  of  the  universe.  Then 
came  the  downfal  of  that  world  under  which  the 
fathers  lived,  and  the  growth  c^  the  new  forms 
of  society  in  Western  Europe.  By  the  merciful 
providence  of  God,  a  great  part  of  the  treasures 
of  past  times  was  hidden  from  the  Latin  and 
Teutonic  nations,  that  they  might  not  be  hin- 
dered from  foUowing  their  own  peculiar  and 
appointed  course  of  discipline.  This  discipline 
led  them  into  a  class  of  investigations,  upon 
which  the  Fathers  had  only  in  part  entered,  or 
which  had  been  entirely  subordinate  in  their 
minds  to  the  higher  theology  —  investigations 
respecting   the   nature   of  man,    the    laws  and 
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conditions  under  which  he  is  and  acts.  Such 
inquiries^  pursued  with  earnest  and  holj  feelings^ 
and,  as  I  think,  with  the  most  positively  beneficial 
results,  as  far  as  their  own  peculiar  sphere  of 
labour  was  concerned,  by  the  schoolmen,  led,  how- 
ever, to  increased  confusion  in  the  provinces  both 
of  theology  and  physics.  For  both  alike  were 
viewed  through  the  forms  and  colours  of  the 
human  intellect ;  the  invisible  relations  which  the 
heart  and  reason  acknowledge,  the  visible  things 
which  the  eye  perceives,  were  alike  subjected  to 
oifr  conceptions  and  theories,  and  treated  as  in- 
separable from  them.  In  the  sacrament  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  the  results  were  so  striking  as  to 
be  a  clue  to  those  which  meet  us  in  every  other 
direction.  In  the  age  of  the  Fathers  there  might 
have  been  a  frequent  blending  of  physical  with 
spiritual  language;  not  in  general  arising  from 
any  unbehef  in  the  distinct  reality  and  substan- 
tiality of  that  which  is  unseen,  but  rather  from  a 
desire  to  invest  the  outward  universe  with  a  por- 
tion of  its  glory.  But  in  the  middle  age  all  these 
expressions  must  be  stiffened  into  a  theory ;  logic 
must  inseparably  incorporate  the  theological  idea 
with  the  physical  notion,  and  must  itself  claim 
dominion  over  both.  And  then  it  signified  not 
how  much  the  understanding  recoiled  at  its  own 
invention;  the  dogma  was  estabhshed,  the  sacra- 
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ment  meant  transubstantiation,  and  those  who 
admitted  the  institution  to  be  sacred^  must  at  all 
hazards  receive  the  opinion. 

5thly,  Such  being  the  state  of  things  it  is  not 
wonderful;  that  for  a  time  faith  in  the  sacrament^ 
B8  a  witness  of  a  real  communion  between  man 
and  his  Maker,  should  be  able  to  uphold  the 
notion  which  was  appended  to  it;  that  in  a 
later  time  the  extravagance  of  the  notion  should 
have  served  to  destroy  a  faith  already  from  other 
causes  waxing  weak ;  that  the  priests  should  have 
made  desperate  efforts  to  keep  both  alive  toge- 
ther ;  that  in  doing  so  they  should  have  resorted 
to  arguments  which  made  the  evil  part  of  their 
scheme  yet  stronger,  and  obscured  still  more  its 
purer  element;  that  the  effect  upon  their  own 
minds,  and  the  minds  of  their  flocks,  should  have 
been  a  still  increasing  insincerity.  Nor  must 
we  suppose  that  these  sad  effects  were  stopped  by 
the  Reformation,  or  that  after  the  Reformation 
they  were  confined  to  those  who  remained  in  com- 
munion with  Rome.  Eyery  great  shaking  must 
bring  out  that  which  is  true  and  sound  in  men's 
hearts,  and  make  the  untruth  in  those  who  have 
willingly  yielded  to  it  more  palpable  as  well  as 
more  actually  dominant.  The  first  effect,  I  make 
no  doubt,  took  place  in  the  hearts  of  many 
Romanists.    They  were  thrown  back  upon  their 
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higher  moral  principles ;  these  they  thought  were 
invaded  by  the  new  doctrines;  these  could  not 
be  sacrificed  on  account  of  any  intellectual  puzzles 
and  contradictions.  On  the  other  hand,  a  more 
conscious  and  direct  identification  of  the  formula 
with  the  principle  must  have  been  the  conse- 
quence of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  upon 
those  who  yielded  to  them,  and  a  disposition 
to  invent  some  antagonist  formula  would  have 
been  excited  by  the  same  cause  in  the  reformed 
bodies.  While  the  controversies  which  these  at- 
tempts awakened  were  proceeding  in  the  religious 
circles,  men  in  general  became  occupied  with  that 
new  class  of  thoughts  to  which  I  alluded  in  my 
first  part.  The  principle  upon  which  the  out- 
ward world  had  been  hitherto  investigated  was 
shown  to  be  impracticable ;  men  were  taught  how 
they  might  study  it  in  itself,  without  imputing 
to  it  their  own  conceptions ;  the  new  method  was 
rewarded  with  the  most  signal  discoveries ;  gradu- 
ally, as  1  observed,  a  pursuit  which  had  produced, 
and  which  promised  such  grand  results,  took  the 
place  of  every  other.  This  alone  was  supposed  to 
be  founded  upon  any  sure  data;  if  there  were  any 
other  region,  it  could  only  be  examined  according 
to  these  data.  Of  course  all  the  physical  mixtures 
which  had  intruded  themselves  into  theology, 
were  scornfully  rejected ;  this  was  the  first  step. 
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The  next  was  a  disbelief  in  those  forms  and  con- 
ceptions of  the  mind  itself^  which  had  so  much 
darkened  the  face  of  nature.  And  since  the 
Romanist  theology  was  inseparably  interwoven 
with  both  physics  and  logic;  the  Reformation 
theology  not  much  with  physics  but  even  more 
with  the  forms  of  the  imderstanding ;  there  grew 
up  an  almost  unavoidable  suspicion  of  both* 
And  this  suspicion  might  only  have  been  profit- 
able^ as  in  the  end  I  trust  it  will  prove^  if  along 
with  it  there  had  not  arisen  that  entire  disbelief 
in  spiritual  realities,  of  which  moral  corruption 
was  the  primary,  the  pride  of  physical  speculation 
only  the  secondary,  cause.  This  incredulity  found 
its  way  into  the  hearts  of  the  priests  of  both 
communions.  In  some  it  had  the  effect  of  in- 
ducing a  general  latitudinarianism,  a  willingness 
to  abandon  all  ancient  forms,  a  tolerance  of  all 
kinds  of  language,  because  there  seemed  to  be  no 
truth  to  which  any  of  them  was  pointing.  In 
others  it  occasioned  a  pertinacious  clinging  to  every 
thing  which  had  been,  through  old  tradition  or 
modem  innovation,  identified  with  theological 
principles.  The  root  of  these  evils  was  the  same 
in  the  third  age  as  in  the  first.  God  and  the 
world  were  confourided.  That  which  the  spirit  of 
man  demands  for  its  satisfaction,  that  which 
humanity  seeks  after  as  its  object,  was  identified 
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with  the  visible  things  over  which  the  spirit  is 
meant  to  rule^  in  which   humanity  is  meant  to 
see  the  image  of  those  realities  that  surpass  it. 
"f.tx,,       — Hence  the  mysteries  of  Christianity,  which  the 
\'''.\<^\  '      first  age  had  sought  to  connect  with  misunder- 
stood terrestrial  things  for  the  sake  of  glorifying 
them,  which  the  second  age  had  connected  with 
y,   ^;      those  forms  and  conceptions  of  our  own  minds, 
^         wherein  physical  things  had  been  hitherto  con- 
i^   I      templated,   were  in  the  third  age  described  as 
.  ^       utterly  unmeaning  by  the  wise  and  prudent,  who 
had  learnt  the  right  method  of  studying  nature 
,  i    <.,,,;,  and  the  impositions  which  the   mind  practises 
J.  L  <   ili^P^^  itself, — ^were   held  fast  with  a  loving  but 
'Ct. '      trembhng  faith  by  the  poor  and  the   childlike, 
' .;    %  I*     who,  amidst  all  perplexities  will  not  forsake  that 
'f   -»( n'  ^^:  CY  which  their  hearts  tell  them  that  they  need. 

•  •  ..<c      6thly,  I  have  traced  then  the  causes  and  the 

'*t .  ,  progress  of  the  confusion  which   is   common  to 

V      jthe  history  of  the  pagan  and  the  Christian  world. 

And  now  the  question  occurs,  who  are  likely  to 

fall  into  this  confusion  in  our  day,  and  by  what 

means  is  it  to  be  avoided  ?    I  by  no  means  deny 

that  we,  the  priests  of  the  Christian  covenant,  are 

J     in  danger  of  falling  into  it.     We  hear  many  de- 

'     nials  all  around  us ;  we  are  told  that  things  are 

obsolete,  which  we  feel  were  never  so  much  needed 

as  now ;  we  are  informed  that  what  is  objective. 
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is  nothing  worth,  and  we  find  from  the  history  of 
the  world  that  the  subjective  notions  and  fancies 
of  men  have  brought  all  kinds  of  perplexities 
into  it.  We  observe  a  continual  inclination  to 
reject  that  which  seems  to  us  solid  and  precious^ 
and  we  are  threatened  that  this  inclination  is  to 
increase  indefinitely.  What  so  natural  as  that 
we  should  throw  ourselves  back  upon  the  past, 
that  we  should  pledge  ourselves  to  what  we  think 
a  determined  resistance  to  the  spirit  of  the  age — 
not  only  seeking  to  retain  what  we  have,  but  to 
recover  what  we  have  lost ;  that  we  should  number 
among  our  losses  the  apprehensions  respecting 
the  physical  world,  which  belong  to  the  infancy  of 
society,  the  logical  systems  which  grew  up  in 
its  boyhood ;  and  that  we  should  think  the  effort 
to  regain  these  a  proof  of  our  reverence  for  God's 
sacraments,  an  acknowledgment  of  their  perma- 
nent and  real  character?  Such  feelings,  I  say, 
are  most  natural,  and  just  so  far  as  we  yield  to  -»,j^ 
them  we  shall  unquestionably  try  to  galvanize  the 
habits  and  notions  of  a  foregone  period. 

But  why  should  we  not  yield  to  them  ?  I  an- 
swer, Because  in  doing  so  we  show  that  we  are  not 
free  from  the  spirit  of  the  age,  but  are  infected  by 
it ;  because  in  doing  so,  we  shew  that  we  are  not 
impressed  with  the  permanence  and  reality  of 
God's  sacraments,  but  have  yielded  to  the  pre- 
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vailing  scepticism  respecting  them.  For  what  is 
the  spirit  of  the  age^  as  it  exhibits  itself  in  those 
philosophers  whose  objections  we  are  now  con- 
sidering? I  have  endeavoured^  in  a  former  part 
of  this  work,  to  shew  that  no  persons  are  so  dis- 
posed as  they  are  to  confound  God  with  the 
world, — to  look  at  this  visible  imiverse,  with  its 
mysterious  powers  and  properties,  as  the  real 
Being,  or  at  least  as  the  greatest  manifestation  of 
the  real  Being.  This  pantheistic  tendency  is 
especially  our  tendency  at  this  time ;  and  this  has 
been  in  all  past  times  the  source  of  that  confusion 
between  the  permanent  and  the  transitory,  the 
essential  and  the  accidental,  which  we  are  told, 
and  rightly  told,  to  beware  of.  And  therefore 
Christian  priests  will  not  be  the  only  galvanizers. 
It  is  to  the  philosophers  of  the  age  following 
the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  to  Plotinus  and 
Porphyry,  and  Jamblichus,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  L  most  remarkable  givanic  experimenta  on 
record.  They  tried  to  reproduce  the  old  Pagan 
forms,  expressly  as  a  means  of  giving  a  body 
to  their  philosophy,  which  otherwise  they  felt 
that  it  had  not,  and  as  a  means  of  resisting  the 
progress  of  the  new  kingdom.  There  are  sym- 
ptoms of  the  same  inclination  among  us  now.  We 
shall  see  more  and  more  of  them.  Pantheism 
never  has  existed,  and  never  will  exist,  in  that 
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naked  essential  character  which  it  affects.  It  will 
beget  idolatries^  and  since  the  imagination  of  man 
has  well  nigh  exhausted  itself  in  that  kind  of 
production,  these  idolatries  will  not  be  new,  but 
old.  How  may  they  be  withstood  ?  I  believe  in 
no  way  so  effectually  as  by  the  simple  putting 
forth  of  this  Sacrament,  not  clothed  with  a  num- 
ber of  fantastic  rites  and  emblems,  but  in  its 
own  dreadful  grandeur,  as  the  bond  of  a  com- 
munion between  heaven  and  earth, — as  a  witness 
that  man  is  not  a  creature  of  this  world,  but  has 
his  home,  his  citizenship  in  another, — as  a  wit^ 
ness  that  his  spirit  is  not  the  function  or  creature 
of  his  body,  and  has  not  therefore  need  to  make 
out  its  enjoyments  from  the  things  which  the  eye 
sees,  and  the  ear  hears ;  but  that  his  body  is  the 
attendant  and  minister  of  his  spirit,  is  to  be  ex- 
alted by  it,  is  to  bring  all  visible  things  under 
it, — as  a  witness  that  the  Son  of  man  is  set  down 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  Throne  of  Ood,  and 
that  those  who  believe  in  Him,  and  suffer  with 
Him,  are  meant  to  live  and  reign  with  Him  there. 
The  forms  of  nature,  the  forms  of  the  under- 
standing, have  striven  to  reduce  this  sacrament  to 
their  own  level ;  it  remains  as  a  mighty  power  in 
God's  hands,  to  raise  man  above  these  forms, 
into  communion  with  himself. 
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THE  ROMISH  SYSTEM. 

After  the  remarks  under  the  last  head,  it  may 
seem  scarcely  needful  that  I  should  vindicate  my 
statements  respecting  this  sacrament  from  the 
charge  of  Romanism ;  but  since  I  have  main- 
tained that  the  character  of  the  Eucharistic  feast 
is  sacrificial,  that  Christ  is  really  present  in  it, 
and  that  the  words  of  institution  are  to  be  taken 
literally;  since  it  is  very  evidently  implied  in 
what  I  have  said,  that  a  certain  order  of  persons 
first  received  the  sacramental  elements,  and  that 
..  a  certain  order  ought  to  administer  them  now :  it 
may  be  advisable  to  show,  even  at  the  risk  of 
some  repetition,  wherein  I  am  opposed  to  the 
Romish  theory  upon  each  of  these  points. 

1.  I  need  only  ask  the  reader  to  compare  the 
observations  which  were  made  respecting  the 
difference  between  the  Catholic  and  the  Romish 
idea  of  Baptism,  and  the  Catholic  and  Romish 
forms  of  worship,  with  those  which  have  been 
made  in  this  section  respecting  the  question  of 
sacrifice;  in  order  that  he  may  perceive  the  prin- 
ciple  which  governs  all  three  cases.  I  complained 
that  the  baptized  man,  according  to  the  Romish 
theory,  only  receives  a  momentary  gift,  and  is  not 
admitted  into  a  permanent  state ;  that  the  wor- 
shipper, according  to  the  Romish  notion,  is  pur- 
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chasing  some  future  benefit  by  his  acts  of  de- 
votion^ not  claiming  a  blessing  which  has  been 
already  purchased  for  him.  It  is  impossible  that 
he  should  not  act  in  strict  conformity  to  these 
maxims  when  he  is  dealing  with  the  sacrifice 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Christianas  state^ 
and  the  consummation  of  the  Christian's  wor- 
ship. The  Eucharistic  sacrifice  is  of  course  re- 
garded by  him  as  the  means  of  obtaining  those 
advantages  and  blessings  which  Christ's  sacrifice 
has  not  fully  procured-  for  us,  or  which  we  through 
our  sins  and  negligence  have  lost.  Such,  I  need 
hardly  say,  is  the  view  commonly  presented  of  it 
by  Romish  writers,  and  such  is  the  view  against 
which  all  the  attacks  of  the  Reformers  were  di- 
rected; consequently  the  doctrine  which  I  have 
put  forward,  that  this  feast  derives  its  peculiarity, 
derives  its  sacrificial  character,  from  the  fact  that 
a  complete  sacrifice  has  been  ofiered  up  for  man, 
is  far  more  formally  and  practically  opposed  to 
Romanism  than  that  which  is  prevalent  in  our 
day.  There  is  no  formal  opposition  between  the 
doctrine  which  denies  the  very  existence  of  a 
Eucharistic  sacrifice,  and  that  which  affirms  it  to 
be  the  carrying  out  of  an  incomplete  sacrifice 
made  for  us  by  Christ.  The  two  opinions  con- 
tradict each  other,  but  they  cannot  be  brought 
into   comparison;    each    is    continually  gaining 
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strength  from  the  denial  which  is  contained  in 
the  other:  but  what  each  asserts^  or  to  what 
test  they  can  be  brought,  the  supporters  of  them 
are  constantly  puzzled  to  discover.  Neither  is 
there  a  practical  opposition,  for  the  Protestants 
are  constantly  losing  sight  of  the  finished  sacri- 
fice of  Christ,  in  their  anxiety  to  assert  the  im- 
portance of  human  faith ;  and  the  Romanists  are 
constantly  trying,  through  a  violent  effort  of  re- 
collection, assisted  by  visible  images  and  pre- 
sentations, to  bring  back  the  very  event  of  our 
Lord's  crucifixion,  and  all  the  circumstances 
attending  it;  so  that  there  is  an  unconscious 
confession  on  the  part  of  the  one,  that  there  must 
be  acts  of  ours  in  which  the  blessing  of  the 
sacrifice  is  realized ;  on  the  part  of  the  other,  that 
it  is  that  one  sacrifice,  and  not  any  repetition  of 
it  by  us,  in  which  all  virtue  dwells.  I  maintain 
that  the  sacrament  being  acknowledged  as  the 
sacrificial  feast  of  the  new  dispensation,  realizes 
and  harmonizes  these  two  truths,  satisfies  the 
meaning  which  the  Romanist  feels  that  he  cannot 
part  with,  and  so  enables  him  to  cast  aside,  as 
degrading,  dangerous,  and  antichristian,  that  doc- 
trine which  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  barriers 
between  him  and  his  Protestant  brethren. 

2.  To  the  same  habit  of  mind  which  introduced 
this  view  of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice,  we  must 
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attribute  the  entertainment  which  was  given  by 
the  Church,  after  some  hard  struggles,  to  the 
doctrine  respecting  the  transubstantiaticHi  of  the 
elements.  I  have  discovered  the  intellectual  ori- 
gin of  this  dogma  in  the  scholastic  philosophy ; 
but  that  philosophy  could  never  have  given  it 
currency,  if  there  had  not  been  a  moral  pre- 
disposition in  men's  minds  to  receive  it.  The  cry 
for  some  signal  proof  of  condescension  to  our  low 
estate,  the  sense  of  a  weakness  which  could  only 
be  met  by  a  mighty  act  of  divine  humiliation, — 
these  feelings  characterized  the  middle  ages,  and 
constituted  their  strength.  The  belief  that  by 
these  acts  the  spirit  of  man  was  to  be  raised  out 
of  its  grave  of  sense,  was  to  be  made  capable  of 
actual  communion  with  the  invisible  and  the  abso- 
lute ;  this  belief  hovered  about  many  minds,  was 
conveyed  in  many  emblems  and  enigmas,  was 
actually  grasped  by  some  earnest  and  thoughtful 
men,  but  never  really  entered  into  the  practical 
life  of  the  period.  To  show  forth  acts  of  bravery, 
condescension,  sacrifice,  and  so  to  glorify  God, 
was  the  desire  of  a  number;  to  inspire  others  with 
the  same  ambition,  the  aim  of  a  few.  But  every- 
where one  may  trace  the  wish  to  see  the  likeness 
of  God  in  visible  things,  and  under  earthly  con- 
ditions, rather  than  the  craving  to  see  Him  as 
He  is.     I  have  no  need  to  inquire  how  far  good 
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or  evil  preponderated  in  this  temper  of  mind. 
That  it  was  a  very  imperfect  one^  most  will  be 
ready  to, acknowledge;  and  that  its  imperfection 
laid  it  open  to  invasions  of  gross  sensuality^  is 
only  questioned  by  resolutely  one-sided  or  one- 
eyed  inquirers.  In  such  a  state  of  mind  it  was 
impossible  that  the  thought  of  communion  with 
Christ  where  He  is,  should  be  as  distinctly  pre- 
sented to  the  best  men  in  their  best  moments,  as 
it  may  now  be  presented  to  indifferent  men  who 
may  very  little  realize  their  own  vision.  The  dis- 
covery, therefore,  of  a  substitute  for  this  faith,  of 
a  way  in  which  Christ  might  be  believed  to  be 
present  by  a  fresh  act  of  descent  and  conde- 
scension into  the  circumstances  of  human  nature, 
was  naturally  and  eagerly  welcomed — ^the  ob- 
stacles which  the  understanding  opposed  to  the 
opinion  readily  swept  away.  What  sensuality  and 
death  grew  out  of  this  notion,  were  fostered  by  it, 
and  helped  to  keep  it  alive;  what  profaneness 
mingled  in  the  speculations  to  which  it  gave  rise, 
how  it  connected  itself  with  every  other  shape  of 
idolatry,  I  think  all'  ecclesiastical  history  demon- 
strates. But  I  have  no  belief  that  the  demon- 
stration wiU  be  heeded,  that  facts  will  not  be 
perverted  and  explained  away,  that  the  natural 
results  of  a  system  will  not  be  treated  as  if  they 
might  be  condemned  without  any  reference  to 
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the  system  itself^  unless  men  be  led  to  perceive 
that  there  is  a  spiritual  truth  which  this  doctrine 
has  been  counterfeiting  and  keeping  out  of  sights 
and  to  which  it  is  in  far  more  direct  antipathy 
than  it  ever  can  be  to  the  different  Protestant  and 
infidel  notions  which  have  been  set  up  against  it. 
8.  It  is  evident  from  these  remarks^  and  from 
all  which  I  have  said  in  this  section^  that  I  do  not 
seek  to  get  rid  of  the  papal  notion  respecting  a  real  ' 
presence,  merely  by  saying  that  what  is  spiritual  . 
is  also  most  real.  I  do  indeed  look  upon  that  pro- 
position as  nearly  the  most  important  one  which 
a  theological  ^;udent  can  think  of  or  remember, 
and  also  as  the  one  which  Romanism  is  most  ha* 
bitually  denying.  But  I  have  maintained,  that  in 
order  to  the  full  acknowledgment  of  Christ's  spi- 
ritual presence,  we  must  distinctly  acknowledge 
that  He  is  clothed  with  a  body ;  that  if  we  lose 
this  belief,  we  adopt  a  vague  pantheistic  notion  of  - 
a  presence  hovering  about  us  somewhere  in  the 
air,  in  place  of  a  clear  spiritual  apprehension  of  a  —  {■ 
Person  in  whom  all  truth  and  love  dwell ;  that  the 
spiritual  organ  therefore  does  demand  an  actual 
body  for  its  nourishment ;  that  through  that  spi- 
ritual organ  our  bodies  themselves  are  meant  to 
be  purified  and  glorified^  that  this  sacrament 
meets  and  satisfies  the  needs  both  of  the  human 
spirit  which  is  redeemed,  and  of  the  body  which 
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is  waiting  for  its  redemption.  But  all  these 
admissions  only  bring  out  the  difference  with 
the  Romanist  into  stronger  relief.  To  enter  into 
fellowship  with  Christ  as  He  isi^  ascended  at  the 
right  hand  of  God^  in  a  body  of  glory  and  not  of 
humiliation,  this  must  be  the  desire  of  a  Christian 
man,  if  he  seek  the  presence  of  a  real,  not  an 
imaginary  object,  if  he  desire  his  body  as  well  as 
his  spirit  to  be  raised  and  exalted.  On  this 
ground  then  he  must  reject  all  theories  which 
involve  the  imagination  of  a  descent  into  the 
elements ;  on  this  ground,  also,  he  must  feel  that 
the  intellectual  contradiction  which  such  theories 
contain,  and  even  boast  of,  is  the  counterpart  of 
a  spiritual  contradiction  stiU  more  gross  and  dan- 
gerous. 

4.  I  must  say  a  few  words  before  I  conclude  upon 
the  difference  between  my  views  and  those  of  the 
Romanists,  respecting  those  who  administer  this 
sacrament.  The  pure  Protestant  expresses  his 
differences  in  such  words  as  these.  The  Roman- 
ist, he  says,  unhappily  connecting  the  idea  of 
sacrifice  with  the  Eucharist,  necessarily  supposes 
that  the  Christian  Church  must  have  its  priests 
as  well  as  the  Jewish ;  we  rejecting  the  first  idea, 
of  course  reject  the  second.  Now  as  I  have  so 
carefully  connected  the  idea  of  sacrifice  with  the 
Eucharist,  it  follows  from  this  statement,  that  if 
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I  suppose  it  to  be  administered  by  human  hands 
at  aQ^   I   must   suppose  those  hands  to  be^  in 
some    sense   of  the  word,   sacerdotal.     Nay,  it 
would  seem   to  follow  by  almost  necessary  in- 
ference, that  if  I  suppose   the  Jewish  sacrifice 
to  have  passed  into  something  higher,  I  must 
suppose   the  Jewish   priesthood  to  have  passed 
into  something  higher.    And  this  in  fact  is  my 
belief.     I   do  think  a  Melchisedeck  priesthood 
has  succeeded  to  an  Aaronical  priesthood,  even  as 
the  power  of  an  endless  life  has  succeeded  to  the 
law  of  a  carnal  commandment.      I  do  think  that 
he  who  presents  the  perfect  sacrifice  before  God, 
and  himself  and  his  people  as  redeemed  by  that 
sacrifice,  has  a  higher  fimction  than  he  had  who 
presented  the  daily  offering,  or  made  the  yearly 
atonement  before  God.     I  do  think  he  who  is 
permitted  to  feed  the  people  with  this  bread  and 
wine  has  a  higher  work  to  do  than  he  who  came 
out  of  the  holy  place  to  bless  the  people  in  God's 
name.    And  I  complain  of  the  Romanists  for 
lowering  this  office,  for  depriving  it  of  its  spi- 
ritual and  Catholic  character,  for  reducing  it  to 
the  level  or  below  the  level  of  that  which  ex- 
isted before  the  incarnation.     No  honour  which 
is  put  upon  the  person  of  the  priest  can  make 
amends  to  him  for  the   degradation  which  he 
suffers  by  being  treated  as  if  he  were  without  the 
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veil^  pleading  for  admission  into  the  presence  of 
Qodf  not  claiming  the  privilege  for  himself  and 
his  people  of  being  admitted  into  it.  No  emblems 
which  exhibit  his  own  mysterious  glory  and 
beauty  can  be  any  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
the  belief  that  he  is  permitted  with  open  face  to 
behold  the  glory  of  his  Lord.  Above  all^  the 
differences  which  are  made  between  him  and  his 
flock^  especially  that  most  gross  and  offensive 
one,  by  whatever  arguments  it  may  be  palliated, 
of  permitting  him  alone  to  receive  the  sacra- 
mental wine,  do  but  show  that  he  is  not  Uke  his 
Lord,  that  he  is  not  one  of  many  brethren,  but 
has  only  the  melancholy  delight  of  fancying  that 
there  are  blessings  reserved  for  him  in  which 
other  men  are  not  sharers.  Herein  he  is  far 
below  the  Jew.  The  high-priest  believed  that 
he  was  one  of  a  kingdom  of  priests;  that  he 
received  his  garments  of  beauty  and  his  holy 
mitre  because  he  was  their  representative.  A 
Jew  would  have  answered  to  the  complaint  of 
Korah,  ^^  Ye  take  too  much  upon  you,  seeing  that 
all  the  congregation  are  holy,  every  one  of  them.'' 
^  We  take  this  upon  us  which  has  been  put  upon 
us,  because  the  congregation  is  holy,  and  because 
it  would  not  be  holy  if  we  were  not  consecrated  to 
be  witnesses  and  preservers  of  its  holiness.'  A 
Jew  could  see  that  the  oil  upon  Aaron's  head 
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went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  garments.  It  is 
not  surely  for  Christians  and  Catholics  to  set  up 
an  office  in  the  Church  against  the  Church  itself, 
to  set  at  nought  the  ascription  which  they  are  ap- 
pointed to  offer  up  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body : 
'^  Unto  him  that  loved  us  and  washed  us  from  our 
sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and 
priests  unto  God  and  his  Father;  to  him  be  glory 
and  dominion  for  ever  and  for  ever/'  But  I  am 
intruding  upon  the  subject  of  the  next  section. 


SECTION  V. 

THE  MNISTRY. 

It  is  commonly  observed,  that  a  sacerdotal  caste 
has  three  invariable  characteristics.  It  assumes  a 
lofty  dominion  over  the  minds  as  well  as  the 
bodies  of  men,  it  imposes  a  very  heavy  yoke  upon 
both,  it  is  opposed  to  every  thing  humane  and 
expansive. 

How  much  warrant  there  is  for  these  accusa- 
tions, every  one  who  reads  history  must  perceive. 
And  assuredly  these  evil  tendencies  have  not  been 
confined  to  one  set  of  circumstances  or  one  form 
of  religion;  they  have  manifested  themselves  in 
Judea  and  Christendom  as  well  as  in  Hindostan. 
They  may  therefore  be  fairly  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  human   nature,  and  as  being  especially 
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likely  to  assail  any  one  who  any  where  and  under 
any  conditions^  assumes  the  office  of  a  religious 
guide  and  authority. 

That  this  institution  has  not  been  merely  fruitful 
of  evil^  the  impartial  enquirer^  especially  in  the 
most  modem  times,  is  ready  to  acknowledge.  But 
he  rightly  observes,  that  we  must  not  restrict  the 
advantages  it  has  produced  to  Uny  particular  sys- 
tem. Much  has  been  done  for  civilization  by 
Memphis,  and  Delphi,  and  by  the  Brahmins  of  the 
East.  And  it  remains,  he  says,  to  be  proved, 
that  the  idea  of  the  priesthood  does  not  involve 
tyranny  and  narrowness,  though  at  certain  periods 
the  tyranny  may  have  been  useful,  the  narrowness 
common  to  all  classes. 

Undoubtedly  this  is  the  real  question.  If  we 
should  find  upon  enquiry  that  the  fundamental 
principles  of  a  sacerdotal  caste,  amidst  all  its  outr- 
ward  varieties,  are  those  we  have  just  set  down, 
it  ought  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible; 
and  it  will  disappear  as  soon  as  truth  and  honesty 
have  gained  the  victory,  which  we  at  least  are 
boimd  to  believe  they  will  ultimately  gain,  over 
fraud  and  falsehood.  If  on  the  other  hand  it 
should  be  found  that  an  idea'  of  the  priesthood, 
curiously  and  exactly  opposite  to  that  which  pre- 
sumes dominion,  restraint  upon  the  human  spirit, 
confinement  of  men  within  certain  districts  and 
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habits  of  thought^  to  be  its  objects,  is  embodied  in 
the  forms  and  language  of  the  Christian  Church, 
we  may  perhaps  ask  ourselves  whether  this  may 
not  be  the  idea  after  which  men  in  all  ages  and  in 
all  religions  have  been  feeUng;  whether  the  good 
which  is  attributed  to  them  have  uot  been  the 
consequence  of  their  attaining  to  some  apprehen- 
sion of  it,  the  evil  they  have  done,  the  conse- 
quence of  their  losing  sight  of  it  or  contradicting  it ; 
whether  therefore  the  triumph  of  truth  over  false- 
hood may  not  be  exhibited  in  the  full  accomplish- 
ment of  this  idea,  not  in  the  destruction  of  the  insti- 
tution which  has  witnessed  for  it  and  preserved  it. 

Now  these  facts  are  indisputable,  1.  The  whole 
sacerdotal  caste  in  Christendom  has  the  name  of 
ministers  or  servants.  From  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
down  to  the  founder  of  the  last  new  sect  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  every  one  who  deals 
with  the  Gospel  at  all,  or  pretends  in  any  sense  to 
have  a  divine  commission,  assumes  this  name  as 
the  description  of  his  office.  2.  The  most  remark- 
able power  which  these  ministers  have  claimed, 
and  that  on  account  of  which  the  greatest  homage 
has  been  paid  to  them,  is  the  power  of  absolving 
or  setting  free.  This  claim  has  in  a  manner  been 
universal.  Luther  believed  that  he  was  to  absolve 
as  much  as  Tetzel.  Every  person  who  says  that 
the  sole  office  of  a  minister  is  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
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says  so  because  he  believes  this  is  the  way  to 
absolve.  There  are  most  serious  differences  about 
the  nature  of  the  power  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
to  be  exercised;  none  at  all  about  the  existence  of 
it,  and  about  its  connexion  in  some  way  or  other 
with  the  Christian  ministry.  3.  The  third  fact  is 
this.     In  Christian  Europe,  ever  since  it  became 

cu  J  X  /  s  Christian,  the  most  conspicuous  order  of  ministers 

has  been  one  which  assumed  to  itself  an  universal 
character.  The  overseers  or  Bishops  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  have  felt  themselves  to  be  emphatically 
the  bonds   of  communication  between   different 

r    '  parts  of  the  earth.     The  jurisdiction  of  each  has 

been  confined  within  a  certain  district;  but,  by 
the  very  nature  of  their  office,  they  have  held  fel- 
lowship, and  been  obliged  to  hold  fellowship,  with 
those  who  lived  in  other  districts,  who  spoke  dif- 
ferent languages,  who  were  bound  together  by 
different  notions  and  customs.  Now  though  such 
an  order  may  be  very  far  more  dangerous,  and 
may  have  been  felt  by  the  rulers  of  particular 
countries  to  be  far  more  dangerous  than  that 
kind  of  priesthood  which  confines  itself  within 
a  particular  region,  yet  it  is  evidently  of  an  en- 
tirely different  kind.  Whatever  this  institution 
may  have  effected,  it  seems  to  aim  at  establishing 
a  more  extended  commerce  and  fellowship  among 
men.    Looking  at  it  superficially,  one  would  say 
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that  this  ecclesiastical  order  imported  something 
more  comprehensive,  more  diffusive,  than  any 
civil  order  which  one  can  think  of,  unless  it 
should  be  some  one  which  attempts  universal  con- 
quest, and  destroys  its  character  as  an  order  by 
the  attempt.  And  yet  this  episcopacy  has  not 
been  merely  an  accidental  addition  to,  or  over- 
growth upon  other  forms  of  priesthood.  In  those 
countries  where  it  is  recognized,  it  has  been  the 
root  of  all  other  forms,  and  has  been  supposed  to 
contain  them  within  it.  It  has  been  believed,  as  ^ '^vc<rXr<  •. 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  importance  at-  <!^'nrci*h  '^ 
tached  to  the  Eucharist,  that  an  order  of  men  <  /^  ^  v  '  ^ 
must  exist  in  the  Christii. Church  corresponding  'X',^- 
to  the  priests  of  the  old  dispensation,  with  the  ^^  /  \ 
difference  that  the  sacrifice  in  the  one  case  was 
anticipatory,  in  the  other  commemorative.  This 
office  has  been  associated  with  that  absolving 
power  of  which  I  spoke  just  now.  Yet  it  has  been 
always  supposed  to  be  included  in  that  of  the 
Bishop;  and  where  it  is  assigned  to  a  distinct 
class  of  persons,  that  class  receives  its  authority 
from  him.  In  like  manner  there  has  been  ac- 
knowledged in  the  Church  an  order  whose  func- 
tions are  evidently  distinct  from  either  of  these ; 
whose  main  object  is  to  provide  €or  the  bodily 
wants  of  men,  or  only  to  announce  to  them  spi- 
ritual truths.  Yet  even  this  office  has  been  under- 
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stood  to  be  only  a  delegation  of  certain  powers 
inhering  in  the  Bishop^  which  he  has  not  leisure 
a  r'        to  discharge^  and  no  person  can  undertake  it^  in  ^  y^  ;i  t , ' 
)        the  countries  which  recognize  episcopacy^  without  —  K^\^ 
such  a  delegation.    So  that  an  office  implying  an    Uivkt  }l, 
intention  so  very  remote  from  that  which  the    ^-^'-C 
word  priest  ordinarily  suggests  to  us,  would  seem     x 
to  have  been  the  characteristic  one  in  the  Chris-     Z"^^, 
tian  Church,  that  which  includes  all  others,  and     ^dn,.^  . 
out  of  which  they  arise.  ^  f^^ 

But  I  have  used  the  phrase,  ^^the  countries    c/**Ty 
in  which  episcopacy  is  recognized/'     It  is  im-     v'  J^*" 
portant,  that  we  should  consider  what  these  coun-      ^     a 
tries  are,  lest  we  should  be  drawing  an  infer-      sU-^ 
ence  respecting    the  nature   of  this  institution      /v«7.v>f^   ^ 
.  which  facts  do  not  warrant.    Let,  then,  the  reader     ^-^^ 
call   to  mind,  first  of  all,  the  circumstances  of     ^^^u^- 
the  Eastern  Church  for  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen      "-  ''^^  ' 
hundred  years.     Let  him  think  of  it  at  the  time     ^  <^^^- 
Constantinople  was  in  its  glory,  of  the  diflerent    *^*^^s*<< 
sects  which  broke  from  it,  of  the  horrible  con-    ^"^'*^'^ 
tentions  which   took  place  between   those  sects  i 

and  their  common  mother.     Lit  him  remember  tv>>t. /. 
the  degradation  which  every  part  of  this  Church,  i^^r^^ 
and  every  one  of  these  sects,  has  sufiered  from  ^  .7^ 
the  Ottoman  power,  and  let  him  then  reflect  that  Sli.LLfru^  •  i 
in  whatever  countries  they  may  have  dwelt,  to  -  '>%.a,v* 
whatever  circumstances  of  good  or  evil  fortune  \jl}  /va.j 
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they  may  have  been  exposed^  whatever  strifes 
may  have  gone  on  amongst  them,  this  institution  * — 
has  been  preserved  by  them  all.  Let  him  next  —  " 
consider  the  different  circumstances  under  which 
Christianity  was  preached  and  adopted  in  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  the  West,  the  different  influences 
to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  the  different  cha- 
racters of  the  different  races  which  compose  it ; 
and  let  him  then  remember  that  all  these  na- 
tions, imder  all  these  influences,  amidst  all  their 
conflicts  with  the  eastern  part  of  Christendom, 
did,  without  one  clearly  established  exception,  pre- 
serve this  institution  till  the  sixteenth  century. 
Let  him  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  Re- 
formation leading  to  the  separation  of  the  nations, 
to  a  violent  conflict  with  the  old  system  of  Eu- 
rope, to  an  excessive  magnifying  of  individual 
faith,  and  then  reflect  that  this  universal  institu- 
tion was  preserved  in  all  the  Latin  nations — among 
the  Teutonic  nations  in  England,  in  Denmark, 
and  in  Sweden;  that  it  was  rejected,  and  that 
n.i^  ^^not  without  great  reluctance,  in  certain  parts  of 
/xt^^t  ^[^  Qermany,  in  Holland,  in  Switzerland,  and  in 
Scotland ;  that  in  each  of  these  countries  some 
witness  of  its  existence  has  been  preserved ;  that  p,. .,  > 
in  at  least  one  of  them  there  are  those  who  think  ^  "^"^  '^♦^-^ 
that  it  is  more  necessary  now  than  in  any  past  -  '^^^ 
time.    Let  it  be  remembered,  further,  that  this 
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societies  which  boast  most  of  their  self  govern- 
ment ;  they  have  officers  whatever  be  the  tenure 
of  their  office.  And,  therefore,  we  must  either  give 
up  all  that  we  have  previously  maintained  as  un- 
tenable, or  we  must  steadily  consider  this  ques- 
tion— ^What  kind  of  officers  would  be  consistent 
with  the  character  of  such  a  kingdom  as  those 
other  signs  speak  of?  It  would  seem  clear  that 
as  all  these  signs  pointed  to  an  invisible  presence, 
and  were  intended  to  admit  men  into  it,  these 
officers  must  be  constituted  with  a  view  to  the 
same  end.  They  must  be  intended  to  bring  before 
men  the  fact  that  they  are  subject  to  an  invisible 
and  universal  Ruler. 

And  if  so  it  would  seem  also  necessaiy  that  they 
should  exhibit  Him  to  men  in  that  character,  and 
in  those  offices  which  He  actually  came  to  perform. 
If  He  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minis- 
ter, if  his  exercise  of  power  was  a  ministry,  theirs 
must  be  so  too.  They  can  look  upon  themselves 
in  no  other  light  than  as  ministers ;  they  cannot 
suppose  their  power  diminished  by  this  acknow- 
ledgment ;  they  cannot  suppose  that  their  power 
will  be  real,  if  not  exercised  with  a  continual  re- 
collection of  it.  If  one  chief  part  of  his  work 
in  the  world  was  to  absolve  men  from  past  evil, 
from  the  power  of  present  evil,  from  the  danger  of 
future  evil ;  and  if  there  be  a  continual  necessity 
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for  all  men  who  come  into  the  worlds  that  they    '    f; 
should  have  this  absolution^  and  if  He  exercise       (^^,f„.{,. 
his  powers  or  make  himself  manifest  in  any  way       |[\.     ',^ 
through  men,  one  must  suppose  that  they  would       ^v<     ' 
be  called  especially  to  represent    Him  in   this      "^vn^ 
o£5ce  of  Absolver.     If  his  greatest  purpose  was    < 
to  bind  men  together  in  one  family,  if  the  office 
in  which  He  entered  when  He  ascended  on  high, 
was  that  of  Head  and  overseer  of  this  family; 
if  all  his  other   acts    and   services    to   men  are 
implied  and  presupposed  in  this,  one  must  con- 
ceive the  highest  office  of  his  servants  would  be 
to  exhibit  Him  in  this  character,  and  so  to  make 
it  known  that  his  kingdom  was  a  real  kingdom, 
and  one  that  ruleth  over  all.     !{,  finally,  Jesus  ^- 
himself  when  upon  earth  received  a  formal  and  ^ 
outward  designation  to  the  office  which  He  had  - 
undertaken,  that  it  might  be  signified  to  men 
on  what  terms   He  held  it — not  as   a  separate 
independent  Being,  but  as  one  with  the  Father, 
and  honouring  Him  in  all   his  words   and  acts 
— it  would  seem  reasonable  to  expect  that  an 
equally  formal  and  visible  designation  would  bear 
witness  to  men,  that  those  offices  which  are  ful* 
filled  for  their  sakes,  by  creatures  of  their  own 
flesh  and  blood,  are  not  held  in  virtue  of  any  qua-  — 
lities  or  merits  in  those  creatures,  but  are  held  — 
from  Christ  and  under  Christ  by   persons  who      ^ 
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can  exhibit  his  character  truly  only  just  so  far 
as  they  perform  their  work  faithfully. 

But  is  there  any  thing  in  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament  which  accords  with  these  an- 
ticipations and  explains  these  facts.  One  would 
think  that  this  language^  like  that  which  refers  to 
the  institution  of  Baptism^  must  lie  on  the  very 
surface  of  the  record,  and  yet  must  connect  itself 
with  all  its  deepest  announcements ;  otherwise  it 
can  be  no  authority  for  institutions  which  pretend 
to  embody  the  whole  character  of  the  new  dispen- 
sation. A  few  casual  hints  could  never  suffice  as 
the  warrant  for  fallible  men  to  suppose  that  they 
were  meant  to  be  the  ministers  of  Christ  and  to 
present  Him  before  men.  Still  less  could  such 
hints  be  an  excuse  for  sinful  men  who  should 
take  upon  them,  in  God^s  name,  to  absolve  their 
brethren.  Least  of  all  could  they  justify  the  ex- 
istence of  an  order,  which  assumes  such  a  singular 
position,  and  claims  such  high  functions  as  the 
Episcopal.  The  mere  appearance  of  such  an 
office,  even  in  the  time  immediately  following  our 
Lord^s  departure  from  the  world,  ought  not,  I 
think,  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  sufficient  reason  for 
its  claiming  to  be  an  estate  of  his  kingdom,  if 
He  did  not  expressly  and  formally  institute  it 
Himself. 

We  turn,  then,  to  the  Gospels  for  the  purpose 
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of  enquiring  whether  they  offer  any  guidance 
upon  the  subject;  and  we  are  immediately  en- 
countered by  the  history  of  the  selection  and  . 
appointment  of  a  set  of  men  who  were  emphati- 
cally distinct  from  all  classes  which  had  existed 
in  the  Jewish  polity.  They  are^  indeed,  carefully 
connected  with  that  polity ;  their  number  shows 
that  they  were  meant  to  remind  the  Jews  of  the 
tribes  into  which  their  nation  had  been  dis- 
tributed. They  were  all  Jews,  and  their  first 
commission  was  strictly  confined  to  the  house  of 
Israel.  But  these  circumstances  only  make  the 
peculiarity  of  their  office  more  remarkable.  The 
most  evident  indications  were  given  to  them, 
even  fi*om  the  first,  even  at  the  time  when  they 
were  least  capable  of  understanding  the  nature 
of  their  service,  that  it  was  meant  to  transgress 
national  limitations.  At  the  same  time,  even 
while  they  were  falling  into  the  greatest  con- 
fusions respecting  the  place  which  they  were  to 
occupy  in  the  world,  even  while  they  had  need  to 
,  be  reminded  continually  that  the  kings  of  the 
Gentiles  exercised  dominion  over  them,  but  that 
it  was  not  so  to  be  in  the  Church ;  they  were  still 
assured,  in  the  strongest  language,  that  they  were 
to  perform  a  wonderful  work,  and  to  be  endued 
with  wonderful  powers;  that  he  who  received 
them,  would  receive  their  Master ;  that  they  were  - 
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sent  forth  by  Him^  even  as  He  was  sent  forth  by 
the  Father. 

Every  one  must  perceive  that  these  intimations 
are  not  scattered  carelessly  through  the  Gospels, 
that  they  form  a  part  of  their  very  substance  and 
tissue.  It  was  in  teaching  the  disciples  that  those 
who  became  as  little  children  were  greatest  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven — that  their  rule  was  to  be  a 
service — it  was  in  the  acts  which  accompanied 
these  teachings,  that  our  Lord's  own  life  and 
image  are  most  distinctly  brought  before  us.  Evi- 
dently He  never  separates  the  thought  of  training 
them  m  their  office  from  that  of  performing  his 
'  own.  As  evidently  He  is  training  them  to  an 
i  office;  He  is  not  teaching  them  to  be  great  saints,  •'  '  • 
to  keep  up  a  high  tone  of  personal  holiness  as 
if  that  were  the  end  of  their  lives.  But  He  is 
teaching  them  that  they  have  a  work  to  do  even 
as  He  has ;  that  He  is  straitened  till  He  can  ac- 
complish his ;  that  they  must  be  straitened  till  they 
can  accomplish  theirs ;  and  that  in  trying  to  ac- 
complish it,  they  will  most  find  that  they  are 
lights  of  the  world,  and  that  they  must  derive  their 
light  continually  from  Him.  So  that  if  we  called 
the  four  Gospels  ^  The  Institution  of  a  Christian 
Ministry,'  we  might  not  go  very  far  wrong,  or 
lose  sight  of  many  of  their  essential  qualities. 
Above  all,  one  would  not  lose  sight  of  the  difie- 
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rent  crises  in  our  Lord^s  life,  and  of  their  con- 
nexion with  different  discoveries  of  grace  and  truth 
to  man.  Before  the  resurrection  there  was  merely 
the  general  commission,  ''  Go  and  preach  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Heal  the  sick.  Cast  out  devils. 
Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.*'  Far  deeper 
views  of  their  office  were  brought  out  in  those 
conversations  which  our  Lord  had  with  them  the 
night  before  his  Passion ;  views  all  connecting 
themselves  with  the  awful  facts  of  which  they 
were  to  be  witnesses,  and  with  the  mysterious  ser- 
vice which  they  had  been  performing.  But  it  was 
not  tiU  our  Lord  came  back  from  the  grave,  with 
the  witness  and  the  power  of  a  new  life  for  man, 
that  He  breathed  upon  his  disciples  and  said, 
*^  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost.  Whosesoever  sins 
ye  remit,  they  are  remitted ;  whosesoever  sins  ye 
retain,  they  are  retained.*'  It  was  not  tiU  He  was 
just  leaving  them  that  the  commission  was  given, 
'f  Go  ye  into  all  nations,'*  and  the  promise,  ^*  Lo  I 
am  with  you  always  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 
And  it  was  not  till  He  had  ascended  on  high  that 
the  powers  for  fulfilling  this  commission  were 
confirmed,  that  a  sign  was  given  of  the  existence 
of  a  union  which  the  distinctions  of  nations  and  -/ 
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language  could  not  break,  that  they  were  declared 
to  be  the  pillars  of  an  universal  church. 

Now  these  poor  fishermen  could  not  doubt  for    r^  r 
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a  moment  that  these  powers  belonged  to  them  offi- 
ciaUy,  and  not  peraonaUy ;  and  therefore  the  chief 
question  to  be  considered  is  this :  Did  they  sup- 
pose this  kingdom  was  to  die  with  them,  or  that 
they  were  to  perpetuate  its  existence  ?  Were  they 
to  perpetuate  it  in  the  manner  in  which  our  Lord 
himself  had  established  it,  or  in  some  other  man- 
ner ?  Was  the  change  w^ch  the  new  circumstances 
of  the  Church  necessarily  occasioned  in  the  position 
of  those  were  to  be  its  ministers,  to  be  a  change  in 
the  nature  of  their  ofBce  and  institution,  or  only  a 
change  in  their  numbers  and  in  the  circumstances 
of  their  jurisdiction?  Supposing  the  latter  to  be 
the  case,  were  those  who  succeeded  to  the  Apo- 
stolic office  to  reckon  that  they  derived  their 
powers  less  immediately  from  Christ,  that  they 
were  less  witnesses  of  his  permanent  government, 
than  those  who  received  their  first  commission 
from  Him  while  He  was  dwelling  upon  earth? 
If  these  questions  be  answered  in  one  way,  those 
nations  which  have  preserved  the  episcopal  insti- 
tution have  a  right  to  believe  that  they  have 
preserved  one  of  the  appointed  and  indispensable 
signs  of  a  spiritual  and  universal  society.  If 
they  are  answered  in  the  other  way,  it  seems 
difficult  to  understand  how  such  a  universal  so- 
ciety can  exist  at  all. 
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The  Quaker. 

But  we  must  consider  the  ai^uments  of  those 
who  think  otherwise.    The  Quaker  tells  us  at 
once  that  we  have  described  a  formal  and  not  a  |  /ie>t.,l,i  tr, 
spiritual  ministry ;  a  ministry  of  the  Old  Testar  |  ^  / 
ment,  not  of  the  New.     *A  true  minister  is  con-  •  ^^^    ^.^ 
secrated  such  by  an  inward  call.     The  voice  of  .;  [j^^  Ar^f 
the  Spirit^  not  of  men^  invites  him  into  God's      ^     ^     .    . 
vineyard. .  Older  and  more  experienced  men  may 
judge  whether  his  vocation  be  a  real  one;  but     ^  ^,^^, 
they  do  not  give  him  his  appointment ;  still  less     ^  .^^  /  /j 
can  they  confer  one  upon  persons  not  chosen  by    /^  j^^  / 
God.     Under  the  old  dispensation  there  was  a 
succession  to  the  office   of  priest  in  a  certain 
family.     Such  an  arrangement  belonged  to  the         ^^    - 
time ;.  it  is  done  away  in  Christ.    And  even  under       '  ^ 
the  first  covenant  there  was  a  race  of  prophets 
who  simply  obeyed  the  divine  voice^  simply  spoke 
and  acted  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  (so  called)  Church  of  Christ  has  adopted  the 
obsolete  part  of  the  old  system,  has  rejected  the 
living  and  spiritual  part  of  it.     Lastly^  the  Chris-      ^i, 
tian  teacher  is  fitted  for  his  work  by  the  teaching      «r 
of  the  Spirit,  not  by  the  preparation  of  human 
culture.'    Each  of  these  points  deserves  a  careful     «^  uL 
consideration. 

1.    It  follows  from  that  doctrine  of  Baptism,   j 
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which  lies  at  the  threshold  of  our  Churchman- 
ship,  that  we  suppose 'every  Christian  infant  to 
be  taken  under  the  guardianship  and  education  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  faith  of  this  truths 
the  well-instructed  parent  brings  up  his  child. 
Whatever  of  stem  discipline  he  uses  to  curb  its 
self-will,  whatever  of  tender  affections  he  mani- 
fests to  call  forth  in  it  corresponding  affections, 
hath  this  end,  that  the  subject  of  his  invisible 
and  temporary  government  may  be  brought  to 
feel  that  it  is  under  the  government  of  an  unseen 
Teacher;  that  the  object  of  his  imperfect  and 
wavering  love  may  perceive  that  it  is  unceasingly 
tended  and  brooded  over  by  a  love  which  is  xm- 
changeable  and  imperishable.  Which  life-giving 
truth,  when  it  has  dawned  upon  the  mind  of  the 
child,  will  create  some  blossoms  and  buds  there, 
upon  which-the  parent  will  gaze  with  an  anxious 
but  confidingb  eye.  Strange  thoughts  and  im- 
pulses before  unknown, — wonder  respecting  his 
own  condition, — hopes  stretching  into  infinity,— 
a  deepening  sense  of  ever-present  evil — a  bright- 
ening view  of  an  ever-present  Deliverer.  Such 
mingled  emotions,  as  he  watches  them  arising, 
the  foster-father  knows  assuredly  to  be  indica- 
tions that  his  care  has  not  been  in  vain,  and  that 
the  boy  is  learning  the  secret  of  his  other — his 
royal — parentage.    And,  gradually  he  imparts  to 
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him  the  conyiction^  that  not  merely  his  adoption 
and  expected  inheritance  appertain  to  another 
region  than  this,  but  that  all  the  dim  desires  and 
longings  which  have  pointed  to  them,  have  been 
heavenly  inspirations.  Joyful  and  consolatory  tid- 
ings indeed, — ^yet  not  precious  only  for  their  own 
sake,  but  as  interpreting  other  feelings  and  im- 
pulses which  are  to  arise  within  him  hereafter.  For 
now  the  questions.  What  is  he  ?  or.  Whither  he  is 
going?  are  not  all  that  occupy  him;  but  what 
relations  exist  between  him  and  his  fellow-men  ? 
how  is  he  to  act  upon  them  ?  what  is  his  destined 
vocation  ?  In  pursuing  this  inquiry,  he  will  re- 
member, first  of  all,  that  which  he  has  often  been 
told  by  his  earliest  instructors,  that  just  so  far  as 
he  nourishes  all  gentle  affections  within  him,  and 
keeps  himself  from  sensual  defilement,  and  seeks 
the  temper  of  a  little  child,  and  thinks  on  things 
which  are  lovely  and  pure,  and  maintains  a 
cheerful  heart,  and  does  good  according  to  his 
opportunity,  and  strives  to  avoid  noisy  excite- 
ments of  the  flesh  or  the  spirit,  and  is  not 
impatient  of  present  perplexity,  or  greedy  of 
distinctions, — so  far  he  will  be  able,  in  quiet 
meditation  and  prayer,  to  learn  th^  mind  of  the 
Spirit,  and  to  know  in  what  part  of  his  vineyard 
God  has  destined  him  to  labour.  And  then,  if 
the  circumstances  of  his  outward  position  shew 
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him  that  he  is  intended  to  be  one  of  those  who 
minister  to  the  carnal  necessities  of  men^  and 
the  apparent  end  of  whose  vocation  is  mercenary, 
he  will  be  sure  that  in  this  station,  whether 
esteemed  among  men  or  not,  he  is  to  glorify  God, 
and  vindicate  his  calling  from  every  deserved 
reproach,  maintaining  a  free,  and  noble,  and  hea- 
venly  spirit,  amidst  all  temptations  to  be  sordid 
and  secular.  Or  if  a  secret  impulse  of  his  spirit, 
not  the  less  to  be  heeded  because  outward  influ- 
ences and  early  education  may  have  co-operated 
with  it,  or  have  created  it,  should  lead  him  to 
those  pursuits  which  have  their  basis  in  science, 
and  require  in  him  a  scientific  insight,  as  well  as 
all  diligence  in  the  study  of  experiments  and 
facts, — ^then,  whether  it  be  man's  physical  struc- 
ture, and  the  secret  powers  of  his  life,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  diseases  and  decay,  which  most 
engage  his  thoughts,— -or  whether  it  be  the  holy 
ordinances,  by  which  our  social  position  is  up- 
held, and  our  wrongs  redressed,— or  whether  he 
is  drawn  to  look  still  more  comprehensfvely  at 
our  different  relations,  and  to  meditate  on  those 
mysterious  powers  of  sympathy,  or  fear,  or  awe, 
which  are  the  real  bonds  of  human  policy,  he 
will  feel  that  it  is  a  Divine  Instructor  who  is 
marking  him  out  for  a  physician,  a  lawyer,  or  a 
statesman ;  and  to  the  same  watchful  guidance  he 
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must  look  to  direct  his  intellect  while  he  is 
preparing  for  the  work,  and  while  he  is  actually 
engaged  in  it  to  preserve  him  in  the  fear  of  Ood 
and  in  honourable,  affectionate  thoughts  of  his 
feUow-men,  that  he  may  not  dare  to  follow  any 
low  or  selfish  impulses,  or  be  ever  tempted  to 
think  of  his  brethren  as  the  legitimate  victims  of 
quackery,  chicanery,  or  party-spirit.  Nor  can  I 
so  far  yield  to  prejudices  and  feelings  which  I 
respect,  and  which  I  would  not  wish  to  remove 
from  the  mind  of  any  Quaker  till  I  can  show  him 
what  I  conceive  is  the  truth  which  they  pervert, 
as  not  to  carry  this  principle  a  step  farther,  and  to 
maintain,  that  every  soldier  of  really  brave  and 
gentle  heart  has  been  led  to  reflect  on  the  pre- 
ciousnesB  of  national  life  and  the  duty  of  uphold- 
ing it  even  at  the  cost  of  individual  life,  awful  as 
that  is,  and  has  been  taught  to  dedicate  his  ener- 
gies to  the  preservation  of  this  higher  life,  not  by 
an  evil  spirit,  but  by  that  same  Spirit  of  truth  and 
love,  who,  when  He  would  lay  the  foundation  of 
his  new  kingdom  on  earth,  chose  for  the  first  sub- 
ject and  witness  of  it  a  Centurion  of  the  Italian 
band.  But,  when  a  young  man,  studying  in  all 
things  to  approve  himself  to  his  great  Taskmaster, 
finds  not  in  himself  any  of  these  particular  prompt- 
ings, but  rather  a  large  and  general  desire  to  be 
the  servant  of  his  race, — ^when  a  certain  stronger 
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sense  is  given  to  him  than  to  others  of  man's  hi^- 
est  destiny,  mixed,  perhaps,  with  a  less  keen  per- 
ception than  in  other  men  would  be  desirable  of 
those  necessities  which,  though  they  may  be  bap- 
tized with  a  heavenly  life  and  adopted  into  reli« 
gion,  are  themselves  of  the  earth,  earthy, — when 
spiritual  forms,  which  the  majority  have  need  to 
see  reflected  in  sensible  mirrors,  rise  up  before 
him  in  their  naked  substance  and  majesty, — when 
good  and  evil  present  themselves  to  him,  not  as 
means  to  some  result,  but  as  themselves  the  great 
ends  and  results  to  which  all  is  tending, — when 
the  conflict  which  is  going  on  within  himself,  leads 
him  to  feel  his  connexion  with  his  kind, — ^when 
there  is  imparted  to  him  a  lively  sense  of  tempta- 
tion, and  of  its  being  most  perilous  to  those 
whose  objects  and  vocation  are  the  highest, — 
when  he  has  been  endued  with  a  certain  habit  of 
measuring  acts  and  events,  not  by  their  outward 
magnitude,  but  according  to  their  spiritual  pro- 
portions and  effects, — when  he  has  been  taught  to 
reverence  poverty  and  helplessness, — when  he  has 
understood  that  that  truth  is  the  highest,  not 
which  is  the  most  exclusive,  but  which  is  the 
most  universal, — ^when  the  immediate  vision  of 
God,  and  entire  subjection  of  heart  and  spirit  to 
his  loving  will,  seem  to  him  the  great  gifts  in- 
tended for  man,  after  which  every  one  for  himself 
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and  his  fellows  may  aspire;  then^  surely^  if  a 
strong  combination  of  outward  circumstances 
do  not  oblige  him  to  what  perhaps  is  a  still  more 
glorious^  though  more  painful^  task  of  yielding 
to  a  wisdom  which  he  adores  without  under- 
standings he  may  conclude  that  it  is  to  no  partial 
or  specific  service,  but  to  that  one  which  we 
emphatically  call  The  Ministry,  that  the  Divine 
Voice  is  inviting  and  commanding  him. 

Thus  far,  then,  our  opinion  respecting  inward 
calls  seems  to  accord  with  that  of  the  Quaker, 
only  that  we  carry  it  farther.  He  considers  that 
there  is  one  inward  call,  which  is  needful  for  a 
Christian,  and  another  which  is  needful  for  the 
Christian  preacher.  We  contend  that  every  Chris- 
tian should  believe  himself  called  to  every  work 
in  which  he  engages ;  and  that  except  he  believe 
this,  the  work  will  be  unholy  and  cheerless,  pur- 
sued without  confidence  in  Ood  or  any  expecta- 
tion of  high  and  worthy  firuit.  Not  that  in  this 
I  mean  to  explain  away  the  express  call  of  the 
minister,  as  if  it  meant  nothing  more  than  what 
every  one  pleases  it  to  mean ;  my  wish  is  rather 
to  maintain,  that  the  language,  which  we  use  in 
reference  to  the  highest  pursuit,  determines  the 
tone  which  we  should  adopt  in  speaking,  or  at 
least  in  thinking,  concerning  all  our  pursuits. 
Other  men  may  have  honourable  thoughts  and 
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inspirations,  and  may  honestly  obey  them,  and 
silently  and  implicitly  attribute  them  to  their  true 
source.  But  the  minister  of  God^  with  fear  and 
trembling  indeed,  but  still  without  cowardly  dif- 
fidence, is  to  declare  to  himself  and  to  others,  the 
real  fountain  of  that  which  is  within  him.  He 
cannot  teach  others  to  believe  themselves  the 
temples  of  the  living  Ood,  if  he  dare  not  acknow- 
ledge the  plain  consequences  of  this  doctrine»in 
relation  to  himself. 

But  then  this  question  remains, — If,  in  every 
rightly  ordered  community,  the  tradesman,  the 
lawyer,  the  physician,  the  soldier,  the  statesman, 
believes  that  the  secret  influences  which  deter- 
mined him  to  embrace  his  own  vocation  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other,  were  not  themselves  his  title 
to  enter  upon  that  vocation,  but  only  the  predis- 
posing motives  to  seek  for  such  a  title, — ^is  the 
analogy  in  this  instance  violated,  is  the  immediate 
minister  of  Ood  in  a  different  predicament  ?  Does 
the  secret  call  in  his  spirit  make  him  a  minister, 
or  does  it  only  set  hun  upon  inquiring  what  is 
the  lawful  way  of  becoming  one  ?  I  confess  I  do 
not  understand  what  should  make  the  difference. 
I  can  see,  indeed,  that  the  call  is  to  a  higher  work. 
I  can  see  that  it  has  need  to  be  more  distinctly 
apprehended  as  to  its  principle  and  origin,  by 
him  whose  very  outward  duty  is  a  spiritual  one, 
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than  by  others.    But  I  cannot  see  that  the  dif-   * 
ference  is  one  of  kind^  and  that  while  the  Spirit 
of  Ood  in  all  other  cases  moves  a  man  to  adapt 
himself  to  some  rule  or  order^  here  it  teaches  him 
that  he  has  no  need  of  such  an  order,  but  that  the 
*^  motion^'  is  a  substitute  for  it.     I  should  have  ^ 
expected^  certainly^  that  the  minister  of  God^ — if 
his  very  name  be  not  a  mere  invention ;  if  there 
be  any  communication  between  heaven  and  earth ; 
if  any  men  be  intended  or  called  to  teach  their 
brethren  in  matters  directly  pertaining  to  God^ — 
should  receive  his  commission  in  some  very  diffe-  ^ 
rent  way  from  that  in  which  the  member  of  any  — 
other  profession  receives  his.     I  should  have  ex-  ~ 
pected  that  some  scheme  would  have  been  devised,  — 
to  shew  that  he  did  not  derive  his  authority  from  ~ 
the  king  of  his  land,  or  from  any  learned  incor-  ' 
poration,  or  from  any  limited  power  whatever. 
But  I  should  never  have  expected  that,  whereas 
in  other  cases  the  witness  of  a  man's  own  mind^ 
and  its  mward  impulses,  though  most  needful  for 
his  own  satisfaction,  though  most  needful  to  con- 
vince him  that  he  is  walking  in  the  road  appointed 
for  him,  are  yet  considered  wholly  inadequate  to 
confer  authority,  and  a£Srm  his  position  to  others, 
here,  in  an  office  especially  instituted  for  the  sake 
of  mankind,  for  the  poor  and  ignorant, — an  office 
in  which  the  individual  performing  it  is  to  be 
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^  egpeciallj^  hidden  and  forgotten^  and  the  majesty  ^    '^  * 
of  God  asserted^ — these  motions  should  be  all  in 

all,  and  no  token  given  which  all  men  alike  can f^    '^ 

K^A  f.c£  4 ,  I  apprehend,  as  to  the  extent  and  derivation  of  the  sjJi  -yio^^ 
^v-c    ^^    I  influence  which  they  are  intended  to  obey.  aaju  >i.r 

^/ctu,  Ci. '  ^^     2.  Next  comes  the  question^  so  often  discussed  cf^^^^^^<^ 
f  \Lf^/y    in  previous  sections,  of  the  relation  between  the  }i        '^ 

p-^  „Lji^  ®^^  *"^^  ^^  ^^^  Testament,   In  the  Jewish  Com-  ^'^  ^*( 
^if  monwealth,  as  the  Quaker  confesses,  we  discover   ^^^^ 
''*"  •  ~7    at  first  a  strict,  definite  organization;   a  priest-  ^'^/^^' 
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iv •  ix  f  W/     j/     which  now  and  then,  as  in  the  case  of  Eli,  asserts  ^^'-v : . ;  ,^ 

{.  ,  {,^f      as  well  his  own  prerogative,  as  the  fiswst,  that  this,  ^  ^*^    j 
;,^^  ^  ;  .    ^     Uke  every  system,  exists  for  an  end  and  is  not  it-  ^  ^X,  \^^  ' 
^  J  /  . ,       self  ai^  end,  by  infiringing  some  of  its  maxims.  Yet '  r/L*  <   ^l^  . 

/we  know  that  this  divine  precaution  was  not  ade-"  CC^Sm  i  ' 
,     ^  quate  to  prevent  a  dead  sense  of  routine,  injurious      a^ 

''^  y    ^  ' '  TxJ  the  working  of  the  system  itself,  from  creeping  ^^^.^^^Ur  :^ 
'  '     *     over  the  hearts  of  the  people  who  were  subject  to  ,^TikA^W 
^^  Mtxit     i^.^    Wherefore,  the  next  contrivance  which  we  no-  ^xov^  j,'    | 
■  vj#  u  ,  I'*,     tice  in  this  celestial  machinery,  seems  intended  to  Cci.\x.^(^ 
f  ^t'»/    counteract  this  tendency,  without  any  violation  of  \f^^*,/^'^ 
-^\   C       /<'«   umfgimity.     When  the  ecclesiastical  constitution v^T^vUvtl  • 

had  been  well  established,  and  its  principle  ex- 
^     '  plained  by  its  operation,  a  new  order  of  men  w   — 

rgised  u£^  for  the  express  purpose,  it  seems,  of  *«. ^ . 
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proving  that  forms  and  institutions  are  indications 
of  our  relation  to  God^  and  means  of  attaining  to 
intercourse  with  Him^  but  neither  create  the  one^ 
nor  are  substitutes  for  the  other.  This  being  the 
very  intent  of  the  Prophet's  vocation,  several  con- 
sequences follow  inevitably.  His  fiinctions  cannot 
be  defined  in  a  ritual.  It  cannot  be  ascertained 
by  a  formal  law^  as  in  the  case  of  the  priest,  to 
what  portion  of  the  community  he  shall  belong. 
Either  of  these  limitations  would  defeat  the  end 
of  his  existence,  he  would  cease  to  fill  his  proper 
place  in  the  great  order.  The  prophet  lives  as 
the  witness  of  a  continual  presence  and  power 
dwelling  in  the  nation,  which  it  may  forget,  but 
of  which  it  cannot  rid  itself.  He  must  rise  up,  as 
the  emblem  of  the  conscience  which  he  awakens, 
of  the  law  concerning  which  he  testifies ;  he  must 
come  as  a  thief  in  the  night  upon  the  guilty  soul ; 
he  must  not  allow  it  to  foi^et  itself  in  the  dizzy 
whirl  of  events,  or  the  monotony  of  observances ; 
he  must  make  it  feel  that  both  alike  speak  of  a 
hving  person,  who  is  coining  out  of  his  place  to 
judge,  whose  day  is  at  hand.  To  fasten  this  fact 
upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  people,  he  must 
oftentimes  do  strange  acts;  he  and  his  children 
are  for  signs  and  wonders;  he  must  walk  bare- 
foot; he  must  carry  on  a  mimic  siege;  he  must 
his  wife  die  and  not  weep ;  he  must  marry  an^ 
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adulteress ; — by  all  means  he  must  break  the  yoke 


/•, 


(    of  familiarity  and  custom.    And  yet  he  is  most —    vvii- 
orderly.     Prom  first  to  last  he  is  a  witness  for  —    *  ^^^ 
.  v    ^ '     .  %    i(  order.   The  neglect  of  institutions^  the  indifference       -    ^' 
'  -'vv.  ^' ;,'    \  /.^  divine  precepts^  the  recklessness  of  the  ever-         )  ^' 
[  ^  •  .      ;    '     ^   lasting  covenant, — ^these  are  his  charges  against  ^  *^ 

t.  X-.*,  /^     l^uigs?  wwi  priests,  and  people.     If  he  reveals  the  '  ^^  ^^^ 
J      »»   '  :',  ^    inward  law  of  God,  it  is  in  the  outward  law  that  —     ,  ; 
t    ^fc^/r".'^^^  learns  its  nature  and  mystery;   if  he  desires  J 

/      communion  with  God,  it  is  in  the  temple  he  ex-  «-t 
<    '    *    c'f    pects  tojenjoy  it,  and  to  behold  his  glory ;  if  he  is  ^     * 

•     .  ^  i  stricken  witib  a  sense  of  his  own  iniquity,  and  of  ""'  '  ; 

'  .^^^^his  people's,  it  is  a  coal  from  the  altar  touching  '  ''  ^ 

I  .  i  his  lips,  which  purges  it  away ;  the  desolation  of  \   ^"^^^^ 

t'  {  \      the  beautiful  city  calls  forth  all  his  human  feel-  \  ^^^\,a^ 

,  ings;  the  loss  of  the  Shechinah  is  the  key-note  to  ;f€i-  ^^  .  ] 

"  -        :         his  most-melancholy  and  awful  religious  musings, 
i    ..:.'»•' i. Such  are  the  most  obvious   characteristics  of 
i-      *     • .  ( \       the  Jewish  prophet,  the  appointed  witness  for  a 
*  ^      spiritual  faculty  and  life  in  man.     According  to 
'  the  doctrine,  then,  that  an  outward  appointment 
is  the  great  cause  of  corruption  and  hypocrisy  in 
the  Church,  it  ought  to  appear  that  the  race  of 
prophets  was  far  more  uniformly  pure  and  exem- 
plary than  the  race  of  priests ;  that  the  abomina- 
tions which  we  know  are  charged  upon  .the  one, 
had  no  counterparts  among  the  other.    But  if  we 
are  to  believe  Scripture,  this  was  not  the  case  at 
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all.    There  were  just  as  many  false  prophets  as    ' 
there  were  scandalous  priests ;  just  as  many  who   i 
pretended  to  be  uttering  the  word  of  the  Lord,   ( 
when  they  were  but  speaking  a  vision  of  their 
own  hearts,  as  there  were  who  could  not  distin--    • 
guish  between  the  clean  and  the  unclean,  or  who    , 
made  the  o£fering  of  the  Lord  to  be  abhorred*    ' 
There  were  as  many  who  abused  the  spiritual  call    ' 
as  the  outward  ordination.    But  this  remark  is  by    . 
the  way.    My  main  object  is  to  fix  the  reader's    i 
attention  upon  this  point,  that  the  best  prophets 
were  still  Old  Testament  ministers;    that  they    , 
were  not  ministers  of  the  Spirit.    The  Quakers 
will  not  deny  this.     But  wherein  did  the  prophet 
come  short  of  the  dignity  of  a  New  Testament 
minister  ?     He  exactly  answers  to  their  definition 
of  one.    Take  away  the  law,  the  priesthood,  the 

have  the  Quaker  idea  of  the  Christian  ministry 
in  its  most  noble  and  complete  manifestation : 
for  the  Jew  is  a  witness  to  spiritual  life ;  he  obeys 
a  spiritual  impulse  ;  he  speaks  of  the  Living 
Word  dwelling  in  the  heart;  he  speaks  by  the 
Spirit.  Surely,  if  they  are  right,  he  stands  on  a 
much  higher  level  than  Peter  and  Paul,  the  wit- 
nesses for  outward  acts,  the  preachers  of  Cbrist^s 
death  and  resurrection.  And  so  the  early  Friends 
evidently  thought ;  for  all  the  precedents  of  their 
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proceedings  are  drawn  from  the  records  of  his. 
Their  sudden  appearances^  and  utterances,  and 
witnesses  at  the  gates  of  cities,  were  copied  (not 
accurately,  I  conceive,  since  the  reverence  for 
order  and  institutions,  for  sacred  places  and  na-* 
,  tional  worship,  which  were  so  conspicuous  in  the 
'  original,  were  wholly  omitted  in  the  imitation — but 
[  still  copied)  from  the  acts  of  the  Old  Testament 
seer,  and  had  no  sort  of  type  or  warrant  in  apo- 
stolical practice.  For,  strange  to  say,  the  apostles 
of  our  Lord,  appointed  to  introduce  a  new  dis- 
pensation, addressing  a  sense>hardened  people, 
and  foretelling  the  most  awful  crisis  of  their  his- 
tory as  at  hand,  did  nevertheless,  in  their  outward 
conduct  and  bearing,  entirely  depart  from  that 
prophetical  model  which  was  constantly  before 
their  eyes,  and  which,  for  other  purposes,  they 
.  studied  most  diligently.  All  the  sensible  and 
_  startUng  peculiarities  of  the  prophetical  character 
were  abandoned  by  men  who  proclaimed  that  they 
were  sent  by  Heaven  to  announce  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promises  made  to  the  fathers,  the  accompUsh- 
ment  of  law  and  prophecy.  Far,  indeed,  were 
they  from  saying,  that  the  function  was  obsolete; 
its  essential  characteristics  were  represented  in 

-  themselves.    They  had  no  authority  to  declare, 

-  that  even  its  accidental  features  were  lost,  any 
more  than  they  had  authority  to  abolish  sacri- 
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fices  or  circumcision.  Agabus  might  still  bind 
the  girdle  on  his  knee;  the  daughters  of  Philip 
the  deacon  might  prophesy ;  but  the  especial 
ministers  of  the  New  Covenant  were  throughout 
asserting  for  themselves  a  different  function  from 
this.  They  would  not  even  submit  to  the  voices 
of  brethren  and  sisters  whom  they  acknowledged 
to  be  rightfully  inspired.  Paul  went  up  to  Jeru- 
salem in  defiance  of  their  expostulations  and 
warnings. 

But  whence  this  difference?  What  is  the  ex- 
planation of  it?  We  say,  that  the  difference  arose 
from  this,  that  in  the  days  of  the  prophets  the 
Spirit  was  not  yet  given,  for  that  Christ  was  not 
yet  glorified.  The  priests  and  sacrifices  in  the 
Jewish  commonwealth  testified  of  a  divine  con- 
stitution established  in  the  Word.  The  order  of 
prophets  testified  of  a  divine  Spirit  actuating  and 
energizing  in  man  ;  but  as  the  person  of  the 
Word  was  not  yet  manifested,  so  neither  was  the 
person  of  the  Spirit.  The  mystery  was  hid  for 
ages  and  generations.  Each  new  step  in  the 
divine  plan  is  a  preparation  for  the  discovery  of 
it ;  and  faithfrd  men  are  enabled  to  apprehend  it 
before  it  is  yet  fully  made  known ;  first,  by  the 
undeviating  regularity  of  the  priesthood,  like  the 
settled  succession  of  day  and  night ;  then,  by  the 
gusts  of  prophetical  inspiration,  like  the  wind 
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blowing  where  it  lists ;  lastly,  by  the  inseparable 

.    ,    connexion  of  one  with  the  other.    The  one,  when 

*"  /^     '  };  alone,  a  mere  collection  of  chords,  from  which  no 

J   X  sound  of  music  could  proceed ;  the  other,  at  best, 

'*.-^i4'  1^    i  *  mere  iGolian  harp,  fipom  which  a  sweet  note  might 

^-^  uL^yt^i  ^  now  and  then  come  forth,  but  utterly  incapable  of 

^  *   j^*^  4   "    satisfying  the  soul  with  any  sustained  or  continu- 

')t»-  .K-     ous  harmdny.     But  when  the  Son  of  God  came   | 

''     ***",     in  human  flesh,  to  proclaim  Himself  the  source    . 

^'^vvv  LiL     ^^  ^  ^^  order  of  the  universe,  it  was  inevitable 

-^  -^tixU      ^^^  ^^  outward  organization  which  had  been  fore- 

^,.  tt^,^t\L,   telling  his  advent  should  be  converted  into  one 

I  ^'vv.^^^  Y^^^^liich  assumed  it  for  its  ground;  and  for  the  same 

**(   ^       reason  it  was  to  be  expected,  that  when  the  Spirit 

ji^tsr^y-t^  .     ^^  Truth,  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and 

j_       J   L      the  Son,  was  given  by  the  ascended  Lord,  to 

^  Y  testify  of  the  Father  and  of  Him,  the  prophetical 

dispensation,  which  had  been  opening  the  way 

.  '^  ^  /  for  this  great  manifestation,  should  undergo  a 
corresponding  change.  The  occasional  glimpses 
of  a  Divine  Lord  of  man,  the  beautiful  vision  ii) 
the  plain  of  Mamre,  the  angel  in  the  bush,  and 
he  who  did  wondrously  before  Manoah, — ^these 
preludings  of  the  incarnation,  as  Bishop  Bull 
calls  them,  had  been  lost  in  the  full  swell  of  the 
words,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always.'^  The 
crucified  man  had  been  declared,  by  the  resur- 
rection,  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power, — the 
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ever-present  King  of  man.  But  the  foretastes  of 
this  revelation  in  the  Old  Testament^  did  not  fall 
fiEui:her  short  of  the  revelation  itself^  than  the 
sudden  inspirations  under  the  Old  Testament  fell 
short  of  the  meaning  expressed  in  the  words^ 
^^  When  he  ascended  up  on  high^  he  received  gifts 
for  men^  that  the  Lord  God  might  dwell  among 
them.^'  The  Apostles,  therefore,  could  not,  with- 
out sinking  their  dignity  as  New  Testament  mi- 
nisters, have  given  the  same  form  to  the  prophe- 
tical office  which  it  had  assumed  under  the  old 
dispensation.  They  beUeved  themselves  conti-  .  [ 
nually,  not  momentarily  inspired ;  they  felt  that  i  i; 
it  was  their  sin  to  doubt  of  this  continued  inspi- 
ration ;  a  sin  not  to  act  upon  the  principle  of  it ; 
a  sin  to  do  anything  which  would  weaken  the 
perception  of  it  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom 
they  preached.  They  therefore  delivered  their 
appointed  message  with  perfect  calmness  and  co- 
herency. They  had  their  commission^  and  this 
was  a  surer  token  that  they  had  the  Spirit  with 
them  to  govern  them,  than  any  impulses  and 
emotions  could  possibly  have  been.  They  were 
therefore  always  ready  to  preach,  and  always  able 
to  be  silent.  This  was  their  notion  of  a  Kew 
Testament  ministry,  and  we  say  it  ought  to  be 
ours.  As  ministers  of  the  New  Covenant,  we 
must  draw  our  rule  of  conduct  from  Apostles 
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-«  and  not  from  Prophets.     It  is  nothing  to  us  that 

—  the  holy  men  of  old  were  sometimes  called  from 

—  the  sheep-folds  to  be  the  witnesses  of  a  spiritual 
_  presence  to  the  people,  and  that  this  inward  call 

sufficed,  without  any  other  designation.  We  know 

-^  that  the  Apostles  of   our  Lord    received  from 

Him  a  formal  and  express  designation,  before  He 

—  ga^them  powers  to  go  and  preach  in  the  vil- 

—  lages  whither  He  himself  would  come ;  that  after 

—  his  resurrection.  He  gave  those  Apostles  a  new 
and    more   awful    commission,    accompanying  it 

— with  the  words,  *^ Receive  the  Holy  Ghost;*'  that 
after  his  ascension  they  completed  their  numbers 

—  by  an  external  arrangement  before  the  Holy  Ghost 
endued  them  with  powers  to  testify  of  the  risen 

.-    King.     It  is  nothing  to  us  if  these  prophets,  in 

—  exact  con&rmijy.with.the  naturje  of  ihfiiLJ)ffice, 
and  the  j!nd  for  which  it  wan  inatitufftdj  waited  for 

^-  1*1  conscious  afflatus  before  they  could  utter  their 

jidivine  oracles.     We  know  that  St.  Paul  said, — 

**  If  I  do  this  willingly,  I  have  a  reward ;  but  if 

against  my  will,  a  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  is 

^  committed  to  me.     ...     A  necessity  is  laid 

\  upon   me,  yea,  wo  is  me,  if  I  preach  not  the 

i  Gospel."     We  know  that  he  set  it  forth  as  the 

peculiarity  of  a  New  Testament  preacher,  that  he 

'  put  no  veil  over  his  face,  that  he  used  great  plain- 

V  .  /    ness  of  speech.    We  know  that  now  his  preaching 
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consists  of  a  plain  statement  of  actual  facts,  now  of  -  S^^  ^'<^/  . 
a  long  historical  deduction^  now  turns  upon  some  '  Ah^O.  ^^  S< 
point  connected  with  the  habits^  national  cha-  '  7f<«>  li  - 
racter,  and  circumstances  of  the  people  to  whom-  ^  ^  I yry^ 
he  speaks^ — ^is  not  merely  eloquent,  but  at  times  "  >t-^^"<'  ^  •• 
most  skilfiiUy  rhetorical, — but  never  exhibits  a  ^  '^  i«»  /^  ^i 
man  over-mastered  by  a  power  which  prohibits  -^'*  >**<»*-•  a* 
him  from  expressing  himself  in  that  way  which  ^  '^  •'•  •  j-^ 
is  most  suitable  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  - 
hearers.  Was  this  because  he  wanted  zeal  ?  Or 
was  it  because  he  possessed  an  intensity  of  zeal 
which  would  never  permit  him  for  a  moment  to 
lose  sight  of  the  end  of  his  apostleship ;  to  sacri- 
fice it  for  the  sake  of  any  pleasant  feelings  or 
emotions  ;  to  think  about  his  own  mind,  when 
his  business  was  to  go  forward  ;  or  to  overlook 
any  instruments  which  God  had  placed  within 
his  reach  ?  Was  it  because  he  had  not  the  Spirit? 
Or  was  it  because  he  was  under  the  habitual 
government  of  that  Spirit  who  hindered  him  from 
surrendering  himself  to  his  own  tastes  or  emo- 
tions, to  his  own  projects  or  fears,  and  which  con- 
verted every  object  in  nature  or  art,  all  history, 
all  passing  events,  to  the  ser^ce  of  the  sanctuary  ? 
Once  more,  it  is  nothing  to  us  that,  under  the  old 
economy,  there  were  prophetesses  as  well  as  pro- 
phets, and  that  during  the  interval  between  the 
establishment  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the 
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destruction  of  the  Jewish  Commonwealth,  this 
part  of  the  system  may,  like  all  its  other  mere 
accidents,  have  been  gradually  disappearing  in- 
deed, but  not  have  actually  ceased.  If  there  had 
been  any  restriction  whatever,  any,  I  mean,  but 
what  is  reserved  in  the  depths  of  Divine  Wis- 
dom, as  to  the  subjects  of  the  prophetical  call, 
it  would  not  seem  to  have  answered  its  purpose 
as  a  balance  to  the  rigid  formality  of  the  priestly 
institution.  But  when  the  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles announced,  that  he  would  have  women  keep 

—  silence  in  the  churches,  we  perceive  at  once  that 

^   the  principle  which  had  been  aU  along  asserted  in 
■    the  regular  organization  of  the  Jewish  Church, 

^-^  now  that  the  formal  constitution  had  been  brought 
into  union  with  the  spiritual  power,  was  to  be- 
come an  universal  law.  If  St.  Paul  had  merely 
suggested  this  rule  as  one  which  was  expedient, 
in  order  to  meet  Jewish  and  Heathen  prejudices, 
we  easily  admit  that  the  Omnipotent  Spirit  might 
be  expected  at  different  periods  practicaUy  to 
annul  it.  But  if  he. was  actually  restraining  a 
practice  common  among  both  Jews  and  Heathens, 
and  if  he  was  doing  this  professedly  upon  prin- 
ciples connected  with  the  divinely  appointed  rela- 
-  tion  of  the  sexes  to  each  other,  we  can  have  no 

-  -  doubt  that  the  Spirit  of  Order,  by  the  mouth  pjf 
his  chosen  witness,  was  annoimcing  the  law  of  his 
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k^innJL  tr  ^^''^  commonwealth.  And  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
^  ^/.^^^^^^does  not  break  down  eternal  laws  and  ordinances^ 
''*  ^kU^  for  the  mere  sake  of  bearing  witness  to  his  power, 
[Mm.  CL*^is  one  of  the  fundamental  maxims  of  Christian 
f/^ -^Hv^uio  morality ;  because  power  is  the  handmaid  of  love 
^•^^  fr  U  and  order,  and  when  it  forsakes  their  fellowship, 
J  and  claims  a  separate  existence,  is  devilish,  not 
^     •  O  Kodlike. 

v^'  ^i^^u^       In  this  case,  as  in  all  the  others  we  have  as  yet 
U,  fij^^M '^ouBideredy  it  seems  that  the  Quaker  is  guilty  of 
' Xrwi^ioJ'*^'*®  very  sin  which  he  imputes  to  his  brethren; 
.«^m  fu^f^    that  he  is  the  reviver  of  the  old  economy  while  he 
A*wu.  -  cuL  is  professing  to  assert  the  glory  of  the  Gospel. 
ivw-A^  ^'  And  it  will  be  seen  how  remarkably  his  com- 
J«^*^^^*^  plaints  against  a  succession  of  ministers  illustrate 
- '  *^  '"^     this  tendency.     Just  as  he  will  not  allow  that  in 
'^^t    ^ ^ an  universal  and  spiritual  dispensation  Baptism 
ys^,L^^     can  take  the  place  of  Circumcision,  the  Eucharist 
ts.4>K^»Ufe%. ,   of  the  Passover,  so  he  cannot  understand  how  in  -^  ^ 
*^^  i|j!!ii  'iTuch  a  dispensation  the  succession  by  merely  lay-  "^  j 
f  j»i  litjCffJig  on  of  hands  can  take  place  of  the  Levitical 
^  c^^^^nd  Aaronic  succession.     And  just  as  I  main- 
,  r  ^^   tained,  that  the  difference  between  a  national  dis- 
'v^vu^  i^rr  P^i^sation  and  one  which  is  spiritual  and  universal  ~^' ''  *' '; 

^^^/rvv^;  is  realized  in  the  difference between^these  two  sets   —     aw*  ^ 
•w^Ov^^  of  institutions,  and  is  lost  when  the  old . ijistitu-  -  ^-^  ^^»  ' 

"(|fccit,/(.  tions  are  merely  abolished ;  so  I  maintain,  that  the  —  ^ *- 

izirf^    same  difference  is  set  in  the  clearest  light  by  the     " 
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^  change  from  a  mmistiy  which  U  permanent  in  a 

—  particular  tribe  and  fiunily,  to  one  which  is  per- 
I J ,  ^^^^^...-T^petuated  by  ecclesiastical  tradition,  and  that  those 
^^    ^     _  who,  upon  duaker  grounds,  reject  this  last  method 

—  as  carnal  and  secular,  have  no  escape  but  that  of  jl^*2-y^ 
^    slavishly  imitating  the  most  superficial  and  transi-  ^^^  -^^^i^^ 

— '  tory  peculiarities  of  a  by-gone  period. 

3.  The  last  point  to  be  considered  is  that  of 
ministerial  gifts.   There  were,  as  every  one  knows, 
under  iiie  old  dispensation,  schools  of  the  Pro- 
phets.   But  we  must  not  lay  such  stress  upon  this 
K^v  .^ .,   i  «^  fact  as  to  deny,  that  in  many  cases  the  Prophet's 

call  was  itself  that  which  endowed  him  with  the 
functions  necessary  for  his  task.  At  any  rate  there 
was,  it  should  seem,  no  outward  act  by  which  he 
'  '  ''*'  became  invested  with  the  powers  that  he  after- 
'  '^  wards  exercised  \  If  what  I  have  said  respecting 
the  nature  of  his  office  be  true,  it  could  not  have 
been  otherwise.  There  was  no  great  difficulty  in 
understanding,  that  the  Priest  might  be  attired 
with  his  solemn  robes,  and  invested  with  his  awfiil 
authority,  by  a  rite  of  consecration ;  his  endow- 
ments were  matter  of  formal,  legal  explanation. 
But  no  idea  which  had  yet  been  presented  to  the 
mind  of  the  Jew,  could  have  enabled  him  to  un- 

^  The  caae  of  Elisha  may  be  considered  too.  exception.    Bat 
WM  not  a  prophet  in  Samaria  in  some  sense  a  snbstitate  for  the 
4.^rieat,  or,  at  all  events,  a  witness  for  the  institation  t  ""--- — 
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derstand  how  gifts  of  so  subtle  and  inexplicable  a   '  ^<^tu^.K    /' 
character  as  those  which  the  Prophets  exercised^   ,  ufc^^  .  i  ti 
could  have  been  transmitted  by  any  similar  me-   j*^*'   •'* 
thod.    The  man  of  holy  meditation^  whose  life  is   i^^^\'^'' 
a  witness  to  his  own  continual  sense  of  unseen    i''/^  '     . 
presence^  comes  forth^  and  awakens  in  kings^  or     ^^*"  ^ 
priests^  or  people^  the  feeling  of  their  own  subjec-     'i\  "-  f 
tion  to  an  eternal  law^  which  they  have  forgotten     e^t^  • 
or  resisted.     By  eloquence  and  song  he  rouses 
the  spell-boimd,  death-stricken  conscience  of  the 
nation ;   compels  it  to  remember  that  it  is  within 
the  bonds  of  an  everlasting  covenant ;  and  shews 
what  judgments  must   startle  it  out  of  its  long 
sensual  dream.    The  acknowledgment  of  an  ope-  / 
ration  fix)m  above,  inspiring  the  understanding  of  i 
the  Prophet,  comes  at  the  same  moment  to  the  | 
mind  of  the  hearer  with  the  consciousness  of  a 
secret  wonderful   operation    upon  himself.      He 
does  not  distinguish  with  any  accuracy  between 
the  power  which  has  raised  the  teacher  into  a 
poet,  and  himself  into  a  man ;  still  less  does  he  -^-~  *-(    i^^ 
know  from  whom  either  impulse  proceeds.     He  "^  '^'^    » 
perceives  only  that  there  is  some  deep  influence      y*<"*  . 
at  work,  invisible,  indefinite,  incomprehensible.      ^^^4    •>' 
But,  happily  for  that  age,  and  for  all  ages  to      ^''  -  ^ 
come,  the  duties  of  the  Prophet  were  not  limited       ^  '    '  / 
to  this  task.      Beneath  this   consciousness  of  a       k/^^  i  *l 


living  judge  spying  out  his  ways,  with  the  awful       \   (?.  / 
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thoughts  which  it  generates,  other  desires  discover 
themselves  in  the  mind  of  the  holy  Israelite^  which 
the  teacher  is  to  educate  by  certain  promises  and 
glorious  hopes.  Through  him  man  is  to  be  taught, 
not  only  of  that  within  him  which  fears  and  trem- 
bles before  God,  but  of  that  which  nothing  but 
the  vision  of  God  can  satisfy.  The  same  event 
which  is  to  set  free  the  consdenoe,  so  fiur  as  its 
fears  spring  from  the  dread  of  sin,  not  the  love  of 
it,  is  also  that  which  is  to  present  these  longings 
with  their  perfect  object.  The  coming  of  the 
Lamb  of  God,  who  is  to  take  away  the  sin  of  the 
world, — of  Him  who  is  to  shew  men  the  Father, — 
this,  consequently^  is  that  glorious  consummation 
of  all  past  history,  to  which  the  prophetic  eye  is 
always  turned,  and  in  the  glories  of  which  every 
true  Israelite,  whether  still  sojourning  on  earth  or 
departed  from  it,  understands  assuredly  that  he 
shall  be  a  partaker.  But  on  this  hope  is  entailed 
another,  equally  exhilarating  and  still  more  mys- 
terious. The  spirit  in  man,  striving  after  this 
perfect  object,  hereafter  to  be  revealed,  feels  that 
when  it  is  admitted  to  behold  him,  it  will  need  to 
be  sustained  by  a  life  proceeding  from  himself — 
feels  that,  if  it  is  admitted  to  converse  with  Him, 
it  will  need  the  assurance  that  He  also  is  con- 
versing with  it.  An  unspeakable  communion,  a 
Spirit  witnessing  with  our  spirit,  nothing  less 
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than  this  can  be  the  boundary  of  the  aspirations 
which  have  been  thus  wonderfully  called  out. 
The  Prophet  meets  this  deepest  cry  of  the  inner 
man ;  and  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  being  poured 
from  above,  and  the  desert  blossoming  with  the 
rose,  is  indissolubly  linked  to  the  promise  of  a 
King  who  shall  reign  in  righteousness,  and  in 
whom  the  glory  of  the  Most  High  shall  shine 
forth. 

As  the  mind  of  the  prophet  himself  rose  to  the 
level  of  these  anticipations,  it  is  impossible  but 
that  he  must  have  perceived  a  distinction  between 
that  spirit  in  him  which  longed  for  intercourse 
with  the  Everlasting  Spirit,  and  those  faculties  of 
thought  and  expression,  by  which  he  was  able  to 
impart  the  desires  and  hopes  with  which  he  had 
be«n  inspired,  to  other  men.  Both,  he  will  have 
felt,  are  subject  to  a  divine  impulse,  a  divine  go- 
vernment, but  one  is  in  some  sense  a  divine  faculty > 
meant  for  fellowship  with  that  which  is  divine,  not 
realising  its  own  properties  but  in  that  fellow- 
ship ;  the  other  is  meant  to  obey  a  motion  with 
which,  strictly  speaking,  it  cannot  sympathise. 
But  the  deeper,  the  diviner  faculty,  is  the  more 
universal ;  this  belongs  to  me  as  a  man ;  this  is 
the  privilege  of  my  race ;  the  other  is  specially 
imparted  to  me  for  wise"  and  gracious  purposes ; 
distinguishing  me  from  my  fellows ;  to  be  received 

I  4 
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as  an  awful  trust;  to  be  used  for  their  benefit. 
Hence^  in  that  great  period  of  manifestation  to 
which  he  looked  forward,  he  will,  at  times,  have 
anticipated, — first,  that  in  close  connexion  with 
the  revelation  of  Him  who  is  the  object  of  desire 
to  all  nations,  there  would  also  be  a  revelation 
of  Him  who  had  been  moving  secretly  the  hearts 
and  understandings  of  men ;  next,  that  this  reve- 
lation would  in  some  -striking  manner  be  at  once 
/  ^t'  /f^.'^  the  assertion  of  Him  as  holding  fellowship  with 
men  universally,  and  as  bestowing  those  special 
gifts  by  which  some  men  are  qualified  to  be  the 
guides  and  teachers  of  their  brethren. 

Whether  this  anticipation  did  take  a  definite 
form  in  the  minds  of  the  Prophets  or  no,  we  can 
tell  how  it  was  realized.  The  Son  of  God  selects 
his  chosen  servants,  the  heralds  of  his  kingdom, 
from  the  fishermen  of  Galilee.  With  them  he 
converses  for  three  years,  teaching  them  to  ap- 
prehend mysteries  which  had  been  kept  hid  fi!t>m 
generations;  telling  them  that  they  were  per- 
mitted to  see  that  which  Kings  and  Prophets  had 
I  not  seen;  in  all  his  intercourse  with  them,  still 
treating  them  as  men  destined  for  a  work — ^not 


I  merely  imparting  to  them  a  knowledge  of  truth, 

I  but  a  method  of  communicating  it.     But,  after 

'  the  call  which  these  disciples  had  received ;  after 

the   wonderful   discipline  by   which  He   had   so 
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long  prepared  them ;  after  He  had  re-appeared  to 
them  in  his  risen  form,  and  breathed  on  them, 
saying,  ''Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost;*'  still  He 
told  them  that  they  were  to  tarry  in  Jerusalem  to 
receive  the  promise  of  the  Father ;  and  that  then, 
and  then  only,  should  they  have  power  from  on 
high  to  perform  their  work.  As  I  have  remarked 
before,  they  were  met,  not  as  individuals,  but  as  a 
college ;  they  had  formally  completed  their  num-  i  —  ^ 


ber  when  this  promise  was  fulfilled.  And  what 
was  the  fulfilment?  The  deep  mystery  of  it^  I 
have  contended  before,  (herein  following  the 
Church,  which  has  fixed  Trinity  Sunday  to  follow 
next  upon  Whitsunday,)  consisted  in  the  formal 
declaration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  Person,  the 
assertion  of  the  Divine  Unity  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son  in  Him,  and  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Universal  Church.  But  this  is  inseparably  con- 
nected in  Scripture  with  the  conferring  of  powers 
on  a  set  of  men  previously  marked-  out  to  be 
Ministers  of  Christ.  The  call  of  Christ  was  not 
sufficient  y  here  was  a  formal  endowment  with  the 
gifts  which  Christ  had  designed  for  them  when 
He  bade  them  leave  their  nets,  and  which  He  had 
now  received  for  them  from  on  high. 

Signs,  we  know,  accompanied  the  first  great 
declaration  of  this  Divine  Presence  in  the  Church. 
Those  signs  were  like  the  twig  or  clod  of  earth 
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which  in  ancient  feoffinents  attested  the  delivery 

of  a  portion  of  land  to  a  certain  person  and  his 

heirs  for  ever.    We  should  as  little  expect  them 

to  be  continually  repeated,  as  that  the  twig  or 

clod  should  be  solemnly  presented  to  the  new 

possessor,  whenever  he  performed  a  fresh  act  of 

ownership.     But  the  principle  asserted  by  these 

signs,  we  affirm  to  be  perpetuaL    The  Spirit  of 

God,  by  a  wonderful  demonstration,  declares  that 

,,,    ^      He  is  dwelling  among  men;  that  an  organ^ed-^^ 

,      ^    ^  -     body  of  men  has  been  provided  for  his  habitation ; 

• —  that  through  this  body  his  blessings  are  to  be 

transmitted  to  the  world ;  that  through  a  portion 

of  this  body,  his  blessings  are  to  be  transmitted  to 

-      the  rest.    Everything  on  this  great  day  of  spiri- 

' '  -  ; '  ^       tual  inspiration,  speaks  of  preparation,  order,  dis- 

'  *  ^  <^        tinction,  unity.     No  chance  or  casual  moment  is 

'  "  ^      selected,  but  the  period  of  an  ancient  festival ;  no 

•  <^  ^        secret  place,  but  an  upper  chamber  in  the  temple ; 

no  chance  individual,  but  men  who  have  been 

,^    ^^^^     for  years  openly  preparing  for  the  woric.    What-    -  /■. 

.  ever  system,  then,  teaches  that  a  minister  is  not  —  .     j' 

fi  '        \tVs  fi.  .  ^"^     *'- 

>    '^         publicly,  and  openly,  and  once  for  all  endowed   —  ^^  .^ 
^    '  with  certain  powers  and  faculties  for  his  work,    —  \^  ^ 


J  • « «, 


»  .  I  ^  <:. 


•  *  ^^  o.       these  powers  being  sustained  within  him  by  the   *-  ^ 


<  \i  *• 


♦  '«.       <x 


constant  presence  of  Him  who  bestows  them ;  ^-^ 
j  .     whatever  system  conveys  the  notion,  that  the 


lii^nister,  being  such  by  virtue  of  his  inward  call. 
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is  either  then  invested  with  the  requisite  gifts^  or 
receives  them  afterwards^  from  time  to  time,  by 

f  sudden  movements  and  inspirations,  we  affirm  is 
essentially  an  Old  Testament  system.    And  the 
consequences  of  such  a  system  must  infiJliblv    ^^*^  ^*'^^  -f- 
be  these: — ^The  mere  spiritual  faculty,  which  is    ^^U^^'it^u 
awakened  in  him  by  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  of  7vvr.  ^t^a^vc 
God,  will  be  confounded  with  that  Spirit  himself;  .  \^  ft:  it  *iL 
his  personality  vrill  be  forgotten  in  his  operations ;     ^  ^^^^  , 
there  will  be  a  fearful  confusion  between  the      </(.,. 
human  speaker  and  the  Invisible  power  which   ,  T  ^  •    v 
speaks  in  him^  alternating  with  a  continual  ftt*    .      /^   fv.    ' 
tempt  to  separate  them ;  the  intellectual  faculties 
and  endowments  will  first  be  despised,  because    ,>      ,^ 
they  are  supposed  to  have  no  connexion  with  the  / ."    '  ' ' 
Spirit;   and  then  will  be  confounded  with   the   .  "/    *        '  j 
faculty  which  is  truly  divine  and  spiritual  in  man,  ^/,    \  ^  ^^^ 
when  both  are  found  to  proceed  from  the  same  ^j  •*''^'  '>^ « 
source,  and  the  former  to  be  the  means  of  evoking  /"^  ''*  /^^ ' 
the  latter.     I  say,  if  we  considered  wherein  the  -^ 


_  oX*., 


n " 


Old  Testament  system  was  defective,  and  how  the 
blanks  are  filled  up  in  the  New ;  and  then  heard  ^ — 
of  a  scheme  in  which  these  blanks  were  restored,  —  '  "^ 
without,  however,  a  restoration  of  those  other  •^  ^  "^    ^'^ 
portions  of  the  old  system,  which  prevented  that  — 
which  was  necessarily  imperfect  from  being  evil,  —    ''< 
we  should  look  for  all  these  mischiefs  as  the  fruits  ^' 
,„^f  it.     And  the  actual  histoory  of  the  Quakers.^^     . 


'         *  I  T     ft 

j^^-(^(t(4^     y    -iv.^T.t.v^-f       •'>'    .      ...r,,...   .    j^v    .    ^.i-^fi     -,wf      /'<- 

.  '^         *^   -t-v        .rj^^^  .      fU.       t-.y    nl        '.,... 


Ha.    u^^'i ....  ^.^<.^,%,:^  .L 


*  I  I 
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/i^7  ^vV&^^^lfils  every  one  of  these  predictions.  The  belief 
I  in  the  PersonaUty  of  the  Spirit,  in  hiB  difference 
\  fix>m  the  spiritual  life  which  He  originates,  has 
been  that  truth  which  they  have  found  it  most 
difficult  to  realize,  and  which  has  been  continually 
sUpping  away  from  them.  Their  ministers,  even 
in  the  best  age  of  their  society,  were  almost  idolized. 
They  have  veered  continually  between  contempt 
for  the  intellectual  powers  generally,  and  a  vast 
over-appreciation  of  them,  when  they  seemed  to 
be  under  spiritual  guidance.  And  all  these  con- 
tradictions are  now  reaching  a  head,  and  threaten- 
ing the  extinction  of  their  body. 

The  Presbyterian. 

We  pass  to  those  whose  objections  are  princi- 
pally and  expressly  against  Episcopacy.  Some 
of  these  turn  upon  the  idea  of  the  Church,  some  are 
derived  from  the  letter  of  Scripture,  and  some  are 
founded  upon  experience.  The  first  take  this 
form — '  Christ  is  the  only  Bishop  of  his  Church.' 
All  attempts  to  substitute  another  overseership, 
for  his,  are  founded  upon  a  misconception  of  our 
relation  to  Him.  The  words  ^'  Call  no  man  your 
father  upon  earth,  for  one  is  your  Father  which 
is  in  heaven,''  though  they  do  not  interfere  with 
the  acknowledgment  of  spiritual  fathers  in  some 
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sense^  for  St.  Paul  constantly  calls  himself  one, 
do  assuredly  confound  all  such  pretensions  to 
fatherhood  as  the  Bishops  by  the  very  nature  of 
their  office  put  forth.  Assumption  and  ddmina- 
tion,  the  very  opposite  qualities  to  those  which 
should  appear  in  a  ministry,  are  impUed  in  the 
conception  of  this  function.  And  secondly,  it 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  least  warrant  of  revela- 
tion. That  the  word  iirt<rKOiroQ  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  no  one  will  dis- 
pute. But  it  is  found  in  such  connexions  as 
show  that  the  officer  whom  it  denotes  was  not 
distinguished  from  the  Presbyter  —  that  the 
Apostles,  at  all  events,  did  not  look  upon  the 
distinction  as  in  any  wise  connected  with  the 
being  of  the  Church.  If  then  we  would  have  a 
Church  upon  a  scriptural  platform,  framed  ac- 
cording to  Apostolical  precedent,  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  Bishops  would  find  no  place,  or 
a  very  unimportant  place  in  it.  But,  thirdly,  it 
may  be  said  that  we  cannot  return  strictly  to  those 
precedents,  that  the  Church  has  a  principle  of 
life  and  authority  in  itself,  and  that  we  are  to 
consider  the  way  in  which  institutions  have  actu- 
ally developed  themselves.  Very  well ;  then  look 
at  all  the  cruelty,  usurpation,  pride,  secularity, 
which  have  Ji}een  manifested  by  these  spiritual 
fathers.    And  then  say,  whether  the  history  of 
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the  Church  be  not  as  conclusive  a  witness  against 
them  as  the  words  of  inspiration.^ 

It  is  evident  that  the  objection  which  is  founded 
upon  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  does  not 
merely  affect  the  principle  of  Episcopacy.  Its 
application  is  very  wide  indeed.  Presbyterians  in 
general  have  perceived  that  it  strikes  at  the  notion 
of  any  human  priesthood.  If  the  taict  that  Christ 
is  the  universal  Bishop,  interfere  with  the  exist- 
ence of  earthly  Bishops,  the  fact  that  He  is  the 
Priest  of  his  Church,  of  course  makes  it  impos- 
sible that  any  inferior  persons  should  usurp  that 
name.  Probably  the  last  case  will  be  felt  to  be 
stronger  than  the  first ;  at  all  events,  many  per- 
sons are  found  to  denounce  the  use  of  the  words 
Icpcvc  SLud  Sacerdos  in  the  Divine  economy,  who 
will  contend  stoutly  for  the  importance  of  Bishops. 
Now  I  wish  it  might  be  considered,  that  if  these 
phrases  be  on  this  ground  denied  to  the  ministers 
of  the  Church,  they  must  on  the  same  ground  be 
denied  to  the  members  of  it.  The  words,  ^^  We 
are  made  Kings  and  Priests  unto  God,''  which  are 
so  often  quoted  to  confute  the  pretensions  of  a 
particular  caste  or  ministry,  are  themselves  profane 
and  dangerous  words.  They  are  appropriating  to 
the  servant  the  acts  and  offices  which,  according 
to  this  doctrine,  exclusively  appertain  to  the 
Lord.    Nor  can  the  aigument  stop  here.     There 
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must  be  a  careful  weeding  out  in  theological 
books,  and  above  all,  in  the  Book  of  Revelation, 
of  every  phrase  which,  being  first  used  to  de* 
scribe  the  head  of  the  body,  is  afterwards  applied 
to  the  body  itself,  or  to  any  of  its  members. 
I  beseech  any  one  calmly  and  seriously  to  reflect 
upon  the  effect  which  such  a  change  must  pro- 
duce— I  do  not  say  in  the  dialect  of  Christianity, 
but — ^in  its  deepest  and  most  essential  principles. 
For  surely,  if  it  have  one  principle  which  more 
essentially  belongs  to  it  than  another,  this  is  the 
one,  that  the  language  which  makes  Christ  known 
to  us,  is  the  only  language  which  can  fitly  make 
the  Church  known  to  us.  Not  merely  Catholic 
divinity,  but  Puritan  divinity,  recognises  the 
identification  of  offices  in  Christ  and  in  his  faith- 
ful members,  as  involved  in  the  very  idea  of 
the  GospeL  Where,  I  ask,  is  the  line  to  be 
dravm? 

Whence  arises  the  propriety  of  the  doctrine, 
that  the  state  of  the  whole  Church,  and  of  each 
member  of  the  Church,  is  the  image  of  his  state 
who  has  redeemed  it ;  and  the  impropriety  of  the 
doctrine,  that  every  office  in  the  Church  is  the 
image  of  some  office  performed  by  Christ  in  his 
own  person — ^is  the  means  by  which  that  office  is 
presented  to  men,  and  made  effectual  for  them 
through  all  time  ? 
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I  have  no  more  earnest  desire  than  that  the 
proposition  which  I  have  put  forward  i  ^  If  the 
Incarnation  mean  anything,  if  the  Church  be  not  a 
dream,  all  offices  exercised  by  her  on  behalf  of  hu- 
manity must  be  offices  first  exercised  by  Christ,* 
should  be  set  side  by  side  with  the  Presbyterian 
proposition,  '  It  is  profane  and  wicked  to  apply  to 
ordinary  human  creatures,  the  names  which  desig- 
nate the  works  and  offices  of  Christ/  that  each 
should  be  pushed  to  its  furthest  consequences, 
and  that  each  should  be  submitted  to  the  judgment 
of  the  holiest  men  among  those  whose  educational 
prejudices  would  lead  them  to  reject  Episcopacy. 
I  have  no  fear  as  to  the  result ;  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  a  great  collateral  advantage  would  follow 
from  this  method  of  consideiring  the  subject.  We 
are  constantly  asked  how  we  dare  to  lay  so  much 
stress  upon  an  outward  ordinance,  as  if  it  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  great  essential  truths  of 
the  Gospel.  Is  it  not  at  best  a  mere  outwork  of 
Christianity?  Our  answer  is  derived  from  this 
great  Presbyterian  argument.  That  cannot  be  a 
trifle  which  involves  the  most  opposite  conception 
of  the  whole  order  of  the  Church  and  of  human 
society.  If  the  objection  we  have  been  consider- 
ing be  a  true  one,  the  language  which  the  most 
earnestly  religious  men  have  been  using,  at  the 
times  when  they  were  most  religious,  when  they 
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were  striving  to  express  the  most  spiritual  and 
fundamental  truths^  is  inconsistent  language^  and 
must  be  abandoned.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  our 
principle  be  a  true  one,  it  must  be  a  question 
of  the  highest  practical  moment,  whether  the 
idea  of  Christ^s  Episcopacy  or  of  his  Priesthood 
can  be  preserved  among  men,  when  that,  which 
upon  this  hypothesis  is  the  divine  method  for 
preserving  them,  has  been  rejected. 

2.  ^  But  this  view,  however  it  may  be  defended 
by  theories,  receives  no  justification  from  Scrip- 
ture.'    I  admit  at  once,  that  if  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  were  set  before  me,  and  I  were  desired 
to  make  out  from  them  alone  what  the  office  of 
the  Overseer  was,  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  Presbyter,  I  should  decline  the  task  as  hope- 
less.    Nor  do  I  think,  that  if  I  were  allowed  to         /  . 
add  to  the  hints  which  this  book  supplies,  all       ' 
that  I  could  gather  with  respect  to  these  par- 
ticular names   from  the   Epistles,   I   should  be 
much  nearer  to  satisfaction.   My  difficulty,  I  con-    * 
fess,  is  to  understand  how,  from  these  scattered    ( 
notices,  the  Presbyterian  has  been  able  to  arrive    ! 
at  the  clear  and  satisfying  conclusion,  that  the 
whole  Church  for   thirteen   centuries,  and   the 
greater  part  of  the  Church  for  sixteen   centu- 
ries, has   been  utterly  wrong  in  believing  that 
such  an  officer  as  the  one  who  is  understood  by 
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the  word  Bishop^  is  meant  to  exist  in  it,  I 
should  be  sony  upon  such  evidence,  to  condemn 
the  very  paltriest  ceremony  which  could  allege 
a  similar  prescription  in  its  favour.  Of  course, 
therefore,  I  should  be  equally  sorry  to  put  in 
such  evidence  as  supplying  the  original  title* 
deed  of  the  institution.  For,  were  there  no  other, 
I  should  scarcely  know  how  to  state  the  ques- 
tion which  is  to  be  settled.  The  Presbyterian 
would  not  allow  me  to  word  it  thus :  ^  Did  there 
exist  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles  an  order  of 
priests  distinct  from  that  of  Bishops?'  for  he 
does  not  admit  that  there  is  an  order  of  priests 
any  more  than  one  of  Bishops,  nor  should  I  be 
at  all  anxious  to  ascertain  how  soon  the  func- 
tions which  I  attribute  to  the  priest  became  sepa- 
rated from  those  which  I  suppose  belong  to  the 
Bishop.  The  only  point,  therefore,  which  could 
be  brought  into  debate,  would  be  whether  the 
word  £ir/(rK07roc  always  means,  in  the  language 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  pastor  of  a  number  of 
congregations,  and  the  word  ir/0€(rj36rcpoc  always 
means,  in  the  same  language,  the  pastor  of  one ; 
a  question  which  I  should  be  inclined  to  answer 
in  the  negative.  But  when  1  turn  again  to  these 
Acts  and  these  Epistles,  I  find  a  name  which 
puzzles  me  much  more  than  either  of  these ;  one 
which  meets  me  at  every  turn,  one  which  is  im- 
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plied  in  every  sentence  of  them,  one  of  which  I 
must  get  a  solution  somewhere  if  I  can.  What 
manner  of  people  are  these  Apostles  whose  acts  are 
recorded  in  the  work  of  St.  Luke^  whose  letters 
are  preserved  for  the  perpetual  instruction  of  the 
Church?  It  may  be  answered,  ^ They  were  the 
persons  selected  by  our  Lord  to  be  with  Him  in 
his  temptations  while  He  was  upon  earth,  and 
to  bear  witness  of  his  resurrection  after  He  had 
left  the  world.'  No  doubt  these  were  the  func- 
tions of  the  first  twelve  disciples.  The  Incar- 
nation of  Christ  was  to  be  the  ground  of  the 
new  kingdom ;  it  was  needful  that  there  should 
be  persons  who  had  seen  and  handled  the  word 
of  life.  About  this  matter  there  is  no  dispute. 
The  question  is,  first,  whether  the  fruits  of  the 
Incarnation  ceased  with  the  time  when  our  Lord 
left  the  world,  or  whether  they  only  then  began 
to  show  themselves;  next,  whether  the  form  which 
Christ  himself  gave  to  the  infant  kingdom,  was 
the  form  which  it  was  to  retain  through  all  the 
future  circumstances  of  its  development;  and 
therefore,  Srdly,  whether  the  office  of  the  Apostles 
was  to  be  defunct  when  the  particular  circum- 
stances which  made  the  name  appropriate  had 
ceased  to  exist.  If  the  apostleship  were  insepa- 
rably connected  with  its  first  accidents,  it  would 
seem  strange  that  St.  Paul,  whose  calling  was  of 
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an  altogether  different  kind  from  that  of  the 
twelve^  who  had  not  been  with  our  Lord  during 
his  stay  upon  earthy  who  was  expressly  a  witness 
of  that  state  of  glory  in  which  we  believe  that 
Christ  is  now^  as  much  as  when  He  stopped  the 
persecutor  on  the  way  to  Damascus^  should  have 
so  eagerly  asserted  for  himself  the  position  and 
the  powers  of  an  Apostle.  It  would  seem  strange, 
too,  that  those  powers,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
other  Apostles  were  able  to  go  forth  witnessing  of 
their  Master's  resurrection,  were  not  those  which 
they  derived  from  Him  while  He  was  upon  earth, 
not  those  even  which  they  received  from  Him 
immediately  after  his  resurrection,  but  were  those 
which  came  upon  them  after  He  had  gone  out  of 
the  sight  of  men,  and  was  ascended  on  high  that 
He  might  fill  all  things.  The  question,  therefore, 
to  be  decided  when  this  evidence  is  brought  be- 
fore us,  is  simply  whether  there  was  or  was  not 
to  be  continued  in  the  Church,  any  office  corre- 
sponding in  its  essential  characteristics  to  that  one 
which  we  judge  from  the  New  Testament  to  be 
the  distinguishing  one  of  the  Church  at  its  foun- 
dation. The  common  opinion  is,  that  by  the 
perpetuation  of  this  office  the  Church  has  been 
perpetuated ;  the  connexion  of  different  ages  with 
each  other  reaUzed ;  the  wholeness  and  unity  of 
the  body  declared.  The  changes  which  have  taken 
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place  in  the  condition  of  this  office  we  suppose  to 
be  changes  as  to  name,  as  to  the  number  of  the 
-"^cC  «  persons  4iMting  it,  as  to  the  limits  of  their  govern- 
ment; changes,  some  of  them  presupposed  in 
the  very  existence  of  a  body  which  was  to  have 
an  unlimited  expansion ;  none  of  them  affecting 
its  nature  or  its  object.  The  Presbyterian  says 
that  no  institution  of  the  kind  does  exist  in  the 
Church ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  platform  of  the 
Church  in  the  present  day  is  not  the  apostolic 
platform.  Yet  he  says  this  in  the  same  breath 
^th  which  he  protests  against  our  departure  fiom 
the  simplicity  of  the  New  Testament  practice,  and 
calls  upon  us  to  abandon  all  ecclesiastical  prece- 
dents for  the  sake  of  conforming  to  it. 

3.  One  of  the  main  reasons  which  he  gives  for 
this  exhortation,  is  the  gross  corruption  and  secu- 
larity  which  have  been  the  result  of  the  Episcopal 
system  wherever  it  has  been  established.  I  nei- 
ther meet  this  chai^  by  saying  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  it,  nor  by  special  pleading  the 
instances  which  are  brought  forward  in  support  of 
it;  nor  by  resorting  to  the  seldom  satisfactory 
common  place,  that  the  abuse  of  an  institution  is 
no  argument  against  its  use.  I  might  with  far 
more  reason  and  success  produce  the  facts,  which 
prove  that  in  nearly  every  case  in  which  the 
Church  has  enlarged  her  borders,  in  which  the 
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commission,  '^  60  ye  into  all  nations"  has  been 
really  acted  out.  Bishops  have  been  the  instru- 
ments of  fulfilling  the  command  and  obtaining  the 
promise.  But  I  would  rather  place  the  argument 
on  another  ground:  I  would  undertake  to  show, 
and  I  would  go  through  all  ecclesiastical  history 
in  support  of  the  position,  that  the  secularity  of 
Bishops  has  been  in  all  cases  the  effect  of  thdr 

—  not  believing  in  the  dignity  and  divinity  of  their 
r  Iv  '  /t,*^         own  ordination ;  that  the  assumption  of  any  par- 
ticular Bishop  has  always  been  the  effect  of  his 
denying  the  dignity  and  effect  of  his  brethren's 

^  ordination.  You  show  me  a  Bishop  who  is  in  all 
respects  a  splendid  feudal  lord,  with  his  hounds 
and  his  falcons — ^his  sumptuous  table — his  armed 
retainers.  Well!  I  see  a  man  who  feels  about 
his  office,  just  as  yon  do,  that  it  carries  with  it 
no  divine  authority ;  that  he  is  under  no  respon- 
sibility for  the  exercise  of  it  except  to  the  class 
in  which  he  moves,  and  to  the  civil  power  which 
has  added  certain  honours  to  it.  My  wish  is  to 
cure  him  of  the  habit  of  feeling  which  you  would 
rivet  in  him.  But  you  will  say,  perhaps,  ^  were  he 
a  Christian  minister  he  would  not  be  tempted  to 
this  secularity.' — What  do  you  mean  by  such 
words?  Do  you  mean  that  he  would  not  be 
tempted  to  any  secularity — that  the  parochial  der- 
gjrman,  comfortably  settled  in  his  manse,  has  not 
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the  temptation  to  sink  into  the  habits  of  an  ordinary 
member  of  the  middle  dass — ^that  the  mendicant 
firiar^  or  the  itinerant  Protestant  preacher^  is 
not  liable  to  be  infected  by  the  set  to  whom 
he  ministers^  and  by  whom  he  obtains  his  liyeli* 
hood?  You  cannot  say  this  without  outraging 
the  authority  of  Scripture  and  the  witness  of 
experience.  Secularity  of  some  kind^ — (of  what  xa^^^'xm* 
kind  the  character  of  the  age^  of  the  man^  of  his  y.^^  ,J,  . 
company,  determines,)  has  assailed,  and  must  ^^ 
always  assail  every  man  in  this  world;  and  I 
believe  there  is  no  deliverance  from  it  for  any  .  /^^^ 
man,  but  in  the  belief  that  he  has  a  vocation. 
Whether  it  is  in  accordance  or  not  with  the  order 
of  Providence,  that  the  ministers  of  Christ's  flock 
should  be  also  ministers  of  the  nation,  and  that 
each  class  of  the  nation  should  feel  the  influence 
of  some  one  of  its  classes,  I  shall  consider  in  a 
future  section.  On  the  subject  of  Episcopal  as- 
sumption, I  need  only  refer  to  the  history  of 
popes  and  patriarchs  for  a  proof,  that  the  occ4ision 
of  it  is  ever  an  exaltation  of  some  advantage  of 
place  or  circumstance  connected  with  the  order 
above  the  order  itself. 

r         ' 

Directions  to  an  absolving  power  in  ministers,        c  a.  W  <  v  v. 
I   have  said  that  the  main  principle  of  the     l< 
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Presbyterian  argument  is  as  directly  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  a  priesthood  as  it  is  to  the  idea  of 
Episcopacy.  In  dealing  with  the  one  question, 
then,  I  have  implicitly  discussed  the  other.  More- 
over, the  doctrine  of  a  priesthood  is  so  much  in- 
volved with  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice,  that  my  last 
section  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  sufficient  state- 
ment of  my  views  respecting  it.  Still  there  is  so 
much  horror  in  many  minds  of  that  absolving 
power  which  I  have  attributed  to  the  Christian 
Bishop  and  to  those  whom  he  endows  with  it, 
and  their  complaints  involve  consequences  of  so 
practical  a  character,  that  I  think  I  should  be 
wrong  not  to  give  them  a  separate  consideration. 
I  do  not  class  them  under  the  head  of  Presby- 
terian objections,  because  there  are  many  Episco- 
palians who  appear  to  share  in  them.  They 
may  be  expressed  thus : 

^According  to  St.  Paul,  those  who  believe  in 
Christ  are  justified  from  all  things  from  which  they 
could  not  be  justified  by  the  Law  of  Moses.  Am- 
bassadors are  sent  forth  to  declare  Christ's  Gospel 
to  men,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  prevented 
from  believing  by  the  want  of  hearing ;  in  order 
that  if  they  believe  they  may  receive  this  justifica- 
tion and  freedom  of  the  conscience.  This  is  the 
true  office  of  the  minister;  all  others  are  accidental 
and  subordinate  to  it.     He  may  own  orders  and 
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governments  in  the  Church,  Presbyterian,  Epis- 
copal, Apostolical,  what  you  will;  but  the  preach- 
ing of  Christ  is  his  true  and  essential  function :  his 
commission  is  to  do  this,  this  first,  this  above  all 
things.  When  he  pretends  that  he  has  some  other 
way  of  relieving  the  conscience  than  this ;  when 
he  says  that  he  has  the  power  of  pardoning  and 
absolving,— that  he  may  pronounce  men  free  from 
their  sins, — he  is  not  only  committing  a  fearful 
usurpation  upon  the  rights  of  Christ,  he  is  actually 
misunderstanding  and  denying  the  true  character 
of  his  own  office.  He  deprives  himself  of  his  true 
power,  in  his  eagerness  to  grasp  a  power  which 
has  never  been  given  him  by  God,  and  can  never 
be  of  the  least  use  to  man.' 

There  is  one  point  which  is  very  important  to 
take  notice  of  in  reference  to  this  subject.  Ac- 
cording to  the  idea  which  has  always  existed  in 
the  Christian  Church,  the  same  person  to  whom 
the  function  of  absolving  is  committed  has  also 
the  function  of  administering  the  Eucharist. 
These  two  duties  never  have  been  separated,  and 
it  is  most  needful  that  thej  should  be  contem- 
plated in  their  relation  to  each  other ;  for  if  the 
Eucharist  be  that  act  in  which  the  worshipper  is 
especially  brought  into  direct  communion  with 
his  Lord,  that  act  in  which  the  mere  human  and 
visible  agent  is  most  entirely  lost  and  forgotten, 
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or  only  contemplated  as  one  who  bears  witness 
that  He  whom  he  serves  is  a  living  and  actual 
person^  we  must  suppose  that  this  is  a  key  to 
the  whole  character  of  the  office,  in  whatever  way 
it  may  be  exercised.  If,  again,  the  Eucharist 
involve  at  once  a  confession  of  sins  on  the  part 
of  the  receivers,  a  thankful  acknowledgment  of  a 
state  of  fellowship  and  blessedness  with  their  Lord, 
into  which  they  have  been  brought,  though  they 
may  have  walked  most  unworthily  of  it,  the 
acceptance  of  a  pledge  of  forgiveness  for  the  past, 
strength  for  the  present — ^a  strength  only  to  be 
realized  by  union  with  the  invisible  Lord, — ^a  pro- 
mise of  future  blessings,  to  be  attained  in  the 
same  way  and  in  no  other,  this  would  seem  to 
determine  the  nature  of  that  particular  function 
which  the  minister  presumes  to  exercise  when  he 
pronounces  absolution.  His  whole  object  is  to 
present  Christ  to  men  and  men  to  Christ  really 
and  practically.  Suppose  him  in  the  congrega- 
tion, he  is  there  to  represent  its  unity,  to  offer  it 
before  God  as  a  whole  body,  to  confess  the  sins 
which  its  members  have  committed  by  separating 
themselves  from  the  body.  Then  he  is  a  witness 
of  Christ's  continual  intercession  for  the  entire 
Church.  Suppose  him  alone,  with  any  particular 
member  of  the  congregation,  he  is  with  him  to 
preserve  him  in  the  unity  of  the  Church,  to  pre- 
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sent  before  God  his  tears  and  contrition  for  having 
lived  unworthy  of  his  position  in  it.  Then  he  is 
a  witness  of  Christ's  distinct  intercession  for  every 
member  of  his  flock.  But  still  this  can  be  but 
half  his  duty.  The  incarnation  means  very  little^ 
the  kingdom  of  Ood  is  a  mere  delusion,  if  there  be 
not  a  voice  speaking  from  heaven  as  well  as  one 
crying  from  earth ;  if  the  one  be  not  an  answer  to 
the  other,  if  the  minister  may  not  say  to  the  con- 
gregation, ^Ood  has  heard  your  petitions,  rise  up  as 
pardoned  men,  with  strength  to  offer  up  praises 
and  prayers,  with  strength  to  do  your  work,'  the 
confession  is  but  half  real — ^the  Gospel  is  not  real 
at  all.  And  if  he  may  not  say  in  like  manner  to 
the  sick  and  solitary  penitent,  God  accepts  thy 
tears  and  pardons  thy  sin,  I  do  not  see  what  he 
means  by  saying  that  he  has  authority  to  preach 
forgiveness  of  sins.  He  preaches  forgiveness  to 
those  who  will  accept  it,  understanding  its  nature  ' 
and  purpose ;  receiving  it  not  as  a  licence  to  the  j 
conscience,  but  as  a  deliverance  of  it.  He  delivers  | 
forgiveness  under  precisely  the  same  conditions,  j 
How  many  of  the  congregation  are  in  a  state  of 
mind  to  claim  their  fellowship  with  Christ  and 
each  other,  and  so  to  take  the  mercy  which  is 
freely  given  them — ^whether  the  individual  man 
can  do  this — God  only  knows.  The  absolver  at  all 
events  has  spoken  the  truth ;  he  has  acted  out  his    ' 
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commission ;  the  rest  he  must  leave.  His  public 
preaching,  his  private  exhortations,  are  all  in- 
tended to  remove  some  stumbling-block  out  of  the 
way  of  those  to  whom  he  has  been  sent ;  to  explain 
to  them  the  meaning  of  their  confession  and  of  bis 
absolution ;  to  prevent  their  offering  the  one,  or 
receiving  the  other  in  vain ;  to  hinder  them  from 
turning  either  to  an  evil  account. 

Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  it  would  seem  that 
there  is  no  greater  peril  in  this  doctrine,  than  in  the 
one  which  makes  preaching  the  main  work  and  of- 
fice of  a  minister.  As  to  misconstruction,  there  is, 
at  all  events,  no  greater  likelihood  of  it  in  the  case 
of  words  which  are  not  our  own,  which  are  spoken 
in  the  name  of  God,  and  on  the  most  solemn  oc- 
casion, than  in  the  case  of  words  which,  under 
whatever  teaching  from  above,  we  have  composed, 
( :,'^c*L>T ,  -^- which  must  be  mixed  with  our  own  peculiar  modes 
---of  expression  and  habits  of  thought.  So  much  I 
think  must  be  admitted  by  every  one,  who  consi- 
ders the  subject  without  prejudice.  And  the 
question  which  such  a  person  might  be  inclined 
- '  • '  -  *^  p  s  to  ask,  would  perhaps  be  this :  *  Where  is  the  great 
-  ■•*  i  difference  ?  You  mean  by  your  absolving  power 
just  what  others  mean  by  preaching  the  Gospel. 
^Let  this  be  clearly  understood,  and  then  no  Chris- 
tian would  object  to  your  statements  any  longer.' 
My  answer  is,  I  cannot  make  this  explanation,  be- 
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cause  it  would  not  be  a  true  one.     I  do  conceive,    \  ~ 
there  is  very  great  difference  between  the  notion     - 
that  the  act  of  absolution  which  the  minister  pro- 
nounces in  the  name  of  the  Church  is  that  act 
which  interprets  the  object  of  his  preaching,  and     '  - 
the   notion  that  he  is  sent  to  preach,  and  that 
because  he  preaches,  he  may,  in  a  certain  sense,     - 
absolve.    The  difference  seems  to  me  to  be  this ; 
in  the  former  case  the  minister  presents  Christ 
actually  and  personally  to  his  congregation.     His 
office  is  a  witness  of  Christ's   presence  among     , 
them,  of  Christ's  relation  to  them.  It  is  grounded 
on  the  acknowledgment  of  an  actual  union  be- 
tween the  body  and  its  Head.     In  the  other  case     - 
there  is  much  speech,  it  may  be  eloquent,  it  may  — - 
be  true  speech,  about  Christ,  his  work,  and  his    - 
offices.     But  it  is 

a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean  ; 

a  description  of  what  is  very  good  and  beautiful,   > 
and  what  man  wants,  but  not  the  thing  itself,  not  - 
the. reality.     I  appeal  to  the  history  of  modern  —    n^^^*'   '"^ 
preaching  whether  this  be  not  the  case,  and  to  the  -     ^cr^  «(^* 
complaints  of  men  in  all  directions,  whether  it  is  -     ^'^  " 

not  felt  to  be  the  case.  And  if  so  it  must  be  a  '  • '  * «'-  ^ 
serious  question  in  what  way  those  ends  may  be  •  ^i'-*^' "'" 
best  accomplished,  which  I  fully  believe  that  the 
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objectors  I  am  now  addreanng  sincerely  desire, 
the  end  of  bringing  men  more  directly  in  contact 
with  the  true  and  unseen  Absolver;  the  end  of  mak* 
ing  his  ministers  understand  that  they  are  nothing 
except  as  representatives  of  Him,  that  they  do 
nothing,  except  as  they  lead  men  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Him.  Let  it  be  considered  patiently 
and  calmly,  whether  a  priest,  who  habitually 
believes,  that  as  he  may  confess  in  the  peo- 
ple's name,  so  he  may  absolve  in  Christ's  name, 
must  not  have  a  humbler  sense  of  his  own 
insignificance,  a  greater  confidence  in  an  invisible 
kingdom,  a  more  serious  conviction  that  all  men 
are  meant  to  be  members  of  it,  than  one  who 
believes  that  he  has  ever  so  many  gifls,  merely 

m 

bestowed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  an- 
nounce the  message  of  salvation.  And  do  we  not 
find,  in  fact,  that  the  best  of  those  men,  whose 
education  and  theories  would  induce  them  to  adopt 
the  latter  opinion,  have  been  led  in  practical  life, 
in  the  conduct  and  discipline  of  their  flocks,  in 
their  intercourse  with  them  as  well  as  in  their 
discourses  to  them,  to  act  upon  the  former  ? 

TTje  followerst  of  Mr.  Irving, 

Out  of  the  heart  of  Presbyterianism  have  arisen 
a  class  of  persons,  whose  objections  to  our  Epis- 
copacy assume  the  most  opposite  form  possible 
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to  that  which  we  were  just  now  considering.  A 
few  words  respecting  this  modem  development  of 
ecclesiastical  feeling  will  throw  great  light  upon 
the  whole  subject. 

In  answering  the  Quaker  argument  respecting 
the  relation  of  the  Old  to  the  New  Testament 
ministry^  I  have  maintained  the  idea  of  ministerial    ^  - ;     . 

r 

Succession  to  be  one  which  is  justified  by  the  •  •  f\  f 
analogy  of  God's  dealings^  and  which  has  not 
been  made  obsolete  by  any  of  the  new  conditions  , 
which  the  Gospel  dispensation  has  introduced.  | 
The  difference  in  the  mode  of  presenting  or  mani- 
festing the  idea  seems  to  be  clearly  determined 
by  the  difference  between  a  national  and  a  universal 
kingdom;  the  hereditary  tradition^  accompanied 
with  a  solemn  consecration,  expresses  the  character 
of  the  one ;  make  consecration  the  substance  of 
the  tradition,  and  abolish  the  family  limitation, 
we  have  the  true  nature  of  the  other.  This 
conclusion  is  so  obvious,  and  has  been  so  much 
assumed  in  ^he  history  of  Christendom,  that  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  occasion  for  disputing  about 
it,  except  with  those  who,  like  the  Quakers,  reject 
outward  ordination  altogether.  Admit  ordination, 
and  you  admit  the  principle  of  succession ;  you  . 
admit  the  improbability  of  that  succession  having 
been,  in  any  important  instance,  infringed  by 
-^ those  who  habitually  recognized  it;  at  all  events, 
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you  admit  that  the  onus  probandi  lies  upon  those 
who  aUege  such  an  infringement,  to  shew  when  it 
took  place  and  wherein  it  consisted. 

This^  I  say,  would  be  the  natural  state  of  the 
argument^  supposing  no  other  consideration  to 
intervene.  But  those  who  had  abandoned  Epis- 
copacy by  degrees  felt  that  a  great  link — ^if  my 
view  of  Episcopacy  as  the  great  bond  of  a  Chris- 
tendom life  be  the  correct  one,  t?ie  great  link — ^be- 
tween them  and  the  older  Church  had  been  cut 
off.  They  were  therefore  much  more  concerned 
than  their  fathers^  who  were  not  equally  conscious 
of  this  severance,  could  be,  to  prove,  first,  that 
there  was  some  flaw  in  the  idea  of  succession 
as  it  obtained  among  Episcopalians  generally ; 
secondly,  that  they  possessed  some  adequate 
substitute  for  this  idea.  The  flaw  was  easily 
found.  The  whole  Church,  to  say  the  least  from 
the  time  of  Hildebrand,  but  most  likely  from  a 
much  earlier  time,  down  to  the  Reformation,  had 
been,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  witnesses  in  the 
valleys  of  Piedmont,  a  popish  and  corrupt  Church; 
through  the  Bishops  of  this  Church  and  no  other 
the  transmission  of  powers  and  gifts  must  have 
come  to  those  who  claimed  them  in  later  days.  But 
secondly,  it  was  said  that  the  reformed  bodies  had 
lost  nothing  by  the  breach  of  formal  ministerial 
connexion  with  the  first  ages,  seeing  that  they 
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had  preserved  the   really  important  succession; 
they  had  inherited  the  pure  apostoUcal  doctrine. 

Now  just  so  long  as  men  could  calmly  acquiesce 
in  the  notion  that  Christians  form  a  sect  professing 
certain  sound  opinions,  more  probable  and  more 
useful  than  those  of  Mahomet  or  of  Confucius, — 
just  so  long  as  this  notion    was  felt  to   corre- 
spond  with   the    descriptions  which   our  Lord 
and  the  Apostles  give  of  the  purposes  for  which 
they  came  into  the  world — these  two  statements 
seemed  reasonable  and  satisfactory.     It  was  no- 
thing strange  that  the  sect  should  almost  cease 
for  a  time^  or  be  only  preserved  in  a  few  men, 
about  whose  very  names  there  is  great  confusion, 
about  whose  opinions  and  practices  a  much  greater; 
—  nothing  strange  that  identity  ofj>pinions  (though 
/xm/^c^  it  might  be  somewhat  hard  to  estabhsh  in  a  court 
-  Av  *,  *  of  law  the  identity  of  the  dogmas  of  the  New 
^^A-    Testament,  with  those  which  prevailed  in  Scotland 
<    .    '"*  »  |^*-'''*and    Germany  during   the  eighteenth   century,) 
/>  ^1  c    r  ^  «     should  be  received  as  the  one  sign  that  the  sect  had 

reappeared.  But  the  moment  anyone  was  awakened 

to  the  fact  that  the  Gospel  spoke  of  a  kingdom 

a  kingdom  actually  to  be  set  up  among  men^ — *Y  '^^^':<"' 
they  became  exceedingly  perplexed.  At  first  it  was     / 
easy  to  treat  these  words  as  belonging  to  the  future, 
as  pointing  to  that  which  shall  be  after  a  second 
appearing  of  our  Lord,  not  to  that  which  was  the 
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effect  of  his  Incarnation  and  Ascension.  But  there 
was  much  which  could  not  bear  this  construction ; 
and  supposing  there  was  to  be  a  Church  in  the 
world  at  all  between  the  first  and  second  advent, 
it  must  be  something  answering  to  these  words,  it 
could  not  be  something  wholly  different  in  kind 
from  that  which  they  set  forth.  But  a  sect  pro* 
fessing  certain  dogmas,  would  be  something  whoUy 
different  in  kind  from  the  Church  therein  spoken 
of.  There  was  still  an  escape  to  the  idea  of  a 
purely  spiritual  body,  but  that  escape  was  fairly 
open  only  to  the  Quakers,  and  with  them  the 
Presbyterians  had  no  sympathy.  They  had  ad- 
mitted an  organization ;  they  had  said  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  Church  ought  to  express  itself  through 
this  organization;  they  had  looked  upon  the  minis* 
try  as  forming  an  indispensable  part  of  it ;  they 
had  constantly  referred  to  the  Scriptures  as  exhi- 
biting the  model  and  idea  of  the  Church's  con- 
stitution. 

Pressed  by  these  difficulties,  the  late  Mr.  Irving, 
in  his  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Revelation, 
betook  himself  to  the  belief  that  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland  had  preserved  a  succession  of  ministers 
in  its  Presbytery ;  at  the  same  time  maintaining, 
as  stoutly  as  any  one  of  his  countrymen  could,  that 
a  human  Episcopacy  is  incompatible  with  the  idea 
of  Christ's  imiversal  lordship.     But  it  could  not 
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escape  a  person  of  so  much  reflection  and  honesty 
as  Mr.  Irving^  firsts  that  whatever  succession  of 
a  ministerial  kind  had  been  foretold  in  the  Scrip- 
turesj  or  believed  in  any  age  of  the  Churchy  was 
an  Apostolical  succession ;  that  is  to  say^  a  suc- 
cession of  persons  possessing  the  essential  part 
of  the  Apostolical  functions.  And  it  was  equally 
clear^  that  by  his  own  argument  he  denied  the 
descent  of  any  wcA  function  upon  the  Scotch  minis* 
ters.  His  position^  therefore,  could  not  be  long 
tenable,  and  either  Mr.  Irving  himself,  or  certainly 
his  followers,  soon  abandoned  it  for  another.  They 
admitted,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  truth  and  validity 
of  the  Episcopal  succession  which  had  been  in 
the  Church  hitherto ;  they  admitted,  at  any  rate, 
the  importance  of  the  idea  of  such  a  succession ; 
but  they  said  that  something  was  yet  wanting,  and 
had  been  wanting  ever  since  the  first  ages,  to  give 
the  Church  its  true  completeness :  piz.  a  distinct 
order  of  Apostles,  who  should  either  supersede 
the  present  order  of  Bishops,  or,  at  least,  to  whom 
they  should  do  homage,  and  from  whom  they 
should  derive  their  authority. 

Now  setting  aside  all  questions  which  are  merely 
collateral  to  this  doctrine,  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  persons  of  these  Apostles  are  to  be  ascertained, 
&c.  the  reader  will  see  at  once  how  much  plausi- 
bility there  must  be  in  it,  to  men  in  the  state  of 
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mind  I  have  described.  They  have  been  taught 
that  the  Church  for  many  centuries  was  in  a 
kind  of  abeyance ;  they  know  ftom  experience 
that  no  part  of  it  is  in  a  right  condition  now; 
they  think  that  the  faults  they  see  are  faults 
arising  from  disorganization;  if  they  can  dis- 
cover a  defect  of  organization  which  has  existed 
from  the  very  first  ages^  how  easily  are  these 
facts  explained,  how  evident  the  origin  of  them ! 
In  like  manner,  the  habit  which  they  have  re- 
ceived from  their  instructors,  of  looking  to  the 
Scriptures  as  the  true  guides  to  all  notions 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  Church ;  and  the  con- 
viction which  they  have  acquired  in  their  maturer 
years,  that  the  Scriptures  derive  their  explanation 
from  the  history  of  the  Church,  are  by  this  hypo- 
-thesis  reconciled.  They  do  homage  to  the  plain 
letter  of  Scripture,  and  yet  it  is  a  letter  which 
means  nothing  except  in  reference  to  the  progress 
of  Christ's  kingdom.  Thus,  too,  they  are  able  to 
connect  the  idea  of  a  restoration  of  spiritual  life 
and  spiritual  gifts  to  the  Church,  with  the  strong- 
est recognition  of  its  organic  and  visible  cha- 
racter. When  there  are  such  inward  reasons  for 
acquiescence  in  this  faith,  there  is  little  use  in 
making  assaults  upon  its  outworks.  Men  are  not 
likely  to  be  laughed  out  of  an  opinion  which 
seems  to  bring  all  their  other  thoughts  into  har- 
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mony,  merely  by  being  told  that  they  are  paying 
a  superstitious  homage  to  the  number  twelve^  or 
that  the  sudden  recovery  of  an  apostolic  order 
after  an  intermission  of  eighteen  centuries  is  most 
improbable.  They  will  say,  in  answer  to  the  first 
objection,  that  even  if  there  be  no  meaning  and 
mystery  in  numbers,  they  have  the  warrant  of 
Scripture  for  attaching  this  number  to  this  par- 
ticular case.  And  in  answer  to  the  second,  they 
will  say  that  if  it  be  the  purpose  of  God  to 
uphold  his  Church  in  the  world,  and  to  heal  the 
breaches  in  it,  they  think  it  reasonable  to  believe 
that  He  will,  by  any  means  or  by  any  interference, 
renew  that  which  seems  indispensable  to  it. 

Nor  can  I  help  perceiving  that  the  arguments 
by  which  Episcopacy  and  Episcopal  succession 
are  sometimes '  defended,  have  a  tendency  to 
strengthen  these  convictions.  As  Presbyterians 
have  been  the  persons  with  whom  writers  on  this 
subject  have  chiefly  held  controversy,  they  have 
in  a  manner  assumed  the  existence  of  two  orders 
in  the  Church,  and  tried,  by  such  means  as  they 
had,  to  prove  that  a  third  was  also  necessary. 
Now  this  method  of  resolving  the  Church  ministry 
into  deacons  and  presbyters  pins  an  episcopate 
must  certainly  leave  an  impression  on  the  mind 
of  any  careful  student  of  the  New  Testament,  that 
this  episcopate  can  have  no  close  connexion  with 
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that  apostolic  order  which  is  evidently  the  root  of 
all  others,  and  in  which  they  all  originally  dwelt. 
Again,  fr;m  certain  ways  of  speak^  respecting 
the  episcopal  succession  which  have  been  preva- 
lent among  us,  the  feeling  has  certainly  been 
communicated  to  many  minds  that  it  is  necessary, 
because  i^e  first  Apostles  had  an  ordination  from 
Christ  himself,  and  because  the  effect,  or  a  certain 
portion  of  the  effect  of  that  ordination,  has  commu- 
nicated itself  through  a  series  of  hands  to  those  who 
represent  them  in  later  ages.  I  do  not  say  that 
any  defender  of  the  succession  would  state  the 
reason  for  it  in  this  form,  but  certainly  the  con- 
temners of  it  must  suppose  that  this  is  intended ; 
otherwise  they  would  not  resort  to  their  jokes 
about  a  virus  which  must  have  lost  its  power 
by  repeated  inoculations,  or  about  gifts  which 
must  have  been  spoiled  through  the  unclean  hands 
that  have  transmitted  them.  And  supposing  such 
a  feeling  in  any  degree  to  prevail,  we  can  con- 
ceive how  utterly  shocking  it  must  be  to  men 
whose  belief  is  that  Christ  is  still  present  in  the 
Church,  and  that  He  would  still  communicate 
actual  powers  to  his  ministers  if  their  faithlessness 
did  not  interfere. 

But  supposing  it  were  calmly  represented  to 
those  who  have  adopted  this  theory,  that^  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  which  has  always  prevailed  in 
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the  Church,  the  episcopate  does  contain  in  it  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  the  delivery  of   -^ 
absolution,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  the  minis- 
tering to  the  sick  and  poor — all  the  fanctumsy  in    ! 
short,  which  were  at  any  time  committed  by  our 
Lord  to  his  immediate  disciples;   and  that  the 
Bishops  have,  and  ought  to  believe  they  have, 
5?L  Pccdful  powers  for  performing  these  func-    —  ^  '^'  ; 
tions:   2dly,  that  their  connexion  with  previous 
ages  and  with  the  first  Apostles  is  maintained  ex- 
pressly as  a  witness  of  the  permanent  constitution 
of  the  Church,  and  therefore  of  the  continued 
abiding  of  Christ  in  it,  and  of  each  Bishop  in  each 
age  being  his  servant  and  the  receiver  of  gifts 
and  powers  directly  from  Him — they  may  begin  *  ^^[  r 

perhaps  to  view  the  whole  subject  somewhat 
differently.  They  may  examine  somewhat  more 
carefully  into  the  grounds  upon  which  they  have  ^*y  »•*»• 

rested  their  belief  of  a  super-episcopal  order,  and 
if  they  should  be  convinced  that  any  charm  which 
there  may  have  been  in  the  number  of  the  Apos- 
tles had  reference  to  their  Jewish  position,  and 
was  broken  by  the  act  of  Christ  himself  when  He 
called  Paid  to  the  same  dignity,  and  through  him 
destroyed  the  middle  wall  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles;  that  it  was,  at  least,  more  likely,  d  priori, 
that  an  office  which  had  been  established  with 
so  much  solemnity  would  be  upheld  by  divide 
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power^  than  that  it  would  be  destroyed  by  human 
unbelief;  that  in  all  other  cases  unbelief  displays 
itself  in  doubting  and  denying  the  existence  of 
powers^  and  mistaking  the  character  of  a  function 
actually  possessed ;  that  such  unbelief  will 
account  for  all  the  painful  phenomena  which  the 
history  of  the  episcopate  presents ;  they  may  ask 
themselves  with  some  anxiety,  whether  there  be 
any  reason  to  expect  that  an  order  will  be  intro- 
duced by  signs  and  wonders  which  seems  to  be 
already  in  being,  whether  there  be « anything  to 
justify  them  in  standing  aloof  from  the  body  of 
Christ's  universal  Church,  and  in  not  submitting 
to  those  whom  He  has  himself  placed  over  it. 

TTie  Philosophical  Objector. 

Between  this  class  of  reasoners,  and  the  one 
with  whom  I  am  next  to  engage,  there  seems  to 
be  not  one  point  of  mutual  understanding.  The 
modem  rationalistic  philosopher  admits  that  the 
word  ^  priest,*  is  one  which  contains  much  histo- 
rical significance;  nay,  which  even  yet  is  not 
obsolete,  and  may  have  a  good  meaning.  'The 
error  which  men  generally  commit  in  this,  ag^  in 
all  other  cases,  is  that  they  do  not  distinguish  be- 
tween the  essential  truth  and  the  fleeting  applica- 
tions of  the  word,  that  they  do  not  see  wherein  the 
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real  and  valuable  power  of  the  priest  consisted^  and 
who  inherit  that  power  in  our  day.  Churchmen 
boast^  it  is  said^  that  priests  were  the  conservators 
of  letters^  and  that  they  led  men  into  the  belief  of 
a  government  which  is  not  outward  but  inward^ 
not  over  the  body  but  over  the  mind.  True,  they 
did  so;  and  for  this  we  are  to  remember  them 
with  gratitude.  But  they  who  possess  their  name, 
and  pretend  to  a  formal  succession  from  them, 
have  no  such  influence;  they  do  not  preserve 
science  or  letters,  they  are  afraid  of  both ;  they 
are  anxious  only  to  keep  up  their  religious  system. 
The  real  men  of  letters  and  of  science,  those  who 
make  us  feel  what  are  the  bonds  of  spiritual 
intercourse  between  persons  of  different  nations 
and  kindreds,  those  who  lead  us  to  the  appre- 
hension of  fixed  laws— these  are  the  true  priests, 
these  possess  the  faculty,  the  true  insight,  to 
which  men  involuntarily  pay  homage;  the  more 
they  have  been  recognized,  the  less  has  the  out^ 
ward  ordination  and  the  nominal  priesthood  been 
regarded ;  ultimately  they  alone  will  be  honoured ; 
the  counterfeit  thing  will  be  cast  out  as  withered 
and  worthless.^ 

There  are  indications  in  this  language  of  a  de- 
sire, which  I,  at  least,  cannot  regard  without  the 
greatest  sympathy-— a  desire  to  discover  that  which 
is  real,  and  to  separate  it  from  whatever  is  arti- 
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ficial^  temporary,  and  insincere.  I  shall  not  en- 
quire whether  this  desire  dwell  deeply  in  the  hearts 
of  all  who  adopt  the  phrases  which  express  it; 
whether  these  phrases  may  not  be  as  easily  learnt 
by  rote,  and  as  glibly  repeated  as  any  others; 
whether  they  may  not  offer  to  some  the  promise  of 
an  easy  and  comfortable  substitute  for  any  zealous 
effi)rts  to  disengage  their  own  minds  from  the  fri- 
volity and  falsehood  which  they  so  eloquently 
denounce.  Such  questions  each  person  may  fitly 
propose  to  himself:  I  would  much  rather  deal  with 
these  words  as  they  came  forth  from  the  per- 
son who  utters  them  with  the  least  self-deception, 
with  the  most  inward  longing  to  be  honest  him- 
self and  to  make  his  neighbours  honest.  To  such 
a  person,  I  would  at  once  concede  that  his  main 
proposition  is  right.  The  man  of  letters  and  the 
man  of  science,  I  believe,  are  called  of  God  to  the 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged;  they  are  his 
ministers— I  would  earnestly  wish  that  they  might 
feel  themselves  to  be  so.  I  will  go  further ;  I  will 
admit  that  their  function,  especially  that  of  any 
one  who  has  a  real  poetical  giffc,  does  answer  in 
several  most  important  respects  to  that  of  the 
ancient  prophet ;  that  they  may,  without  any  im- 
propriety, be  said  to  perform  a  similar  office,  and  to 
be  endowed  with  powers  which  correspond  to  the 
circumstances  of  their  different  periods.     In  what 
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sense  tbey  do  not  correspond^  in  what  respect  the 
words  of  the  Jewish  prophet  have  become  a  Scrip- 
ture and  are  taken  out  of  the  circle  of  ordinary 
words,  I  hope  to  consider  in  the  next  section.  Now 
I  am  speaking  of  them  as  living,  acting,  speaking 
men,  and,  looking  at  them  in  this  light,  I  think 
it  far  more  important  to  mark  the  grounds  of 
their  essential  resemblance,  than  the  occasions  of 
their  difference.  So  far  fix>m  wishing  the  modem 
poet  or  philosopher  not  to  consider  himself  as 
possessing  a  high  vocation  and  a  real  inspiration, 
it  is  the  feeUng  which  I  should  most  wish  to 
awaken  and  cultivate  in  him.  What  I  dread  is 
that  he  should  not  feel  this,  that  he  should  think 
his  words  are  his  own;  that  he  should  glorify 
himself  on  his  powers,  and  so  inevitably  deprave 
them  and  abuse  them.  The  misery  of  the  last 
age,  of  its  poets  especially,  was  that  they  utterly 
cast  away  this  belief.  When  they  talked  about  a 
Muse  speaking  to  them  and  teaching  them,  they 
did  not  mean  what  they  said;  it  was  a  phrase 
merely  which  they  adopted  because  Homer  had 
used  it  and  Virgil  had  copied  it.  There  was 
not  even  the  least  sense  of  the  words  having 
been  once  spoken  honestly;  the  poor  old  singer 
to  the  maidens  of  the  Greek  isles  had,  forsooth, 
invented  a  very  clever  and  cunning  ^  machinery.' 
And  those  who  could  write  edifying  critiques  on 
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Paradise  Lost/'  could  suppose  that  MUton  had 
solemnly  invoked  that  Spirit,  who  prefers  before  all 
temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure,  with  the  same 
profaneness,  to  assist  him  in  a  task  of  the  same 
kind.  What  could  an  age  which  cherished  such 
thoughts  have  produced,  but  ingenious  satires 
upon  the  follies  of  the  day,  and  elaborate  efforts 
to  clothe  the  ancients  in  its  laces  and  ruffles  ? 

By  all  means,  then,  let  those  who  feel  their 
gifts  strong  in  them,  train  themselves  to  an  awful 
and  humble  acknowledgment  of  them,  and  of  the 
source  from  which  they  proceed.  It  is  not  the 
inclination  which  the  students  and  artists  of  oiur 
land  show  to  put  forth  these  claims  on  their  own 
behalf,  which  should  make  any  religious  man 
tremble.  Just  so  far  as  they  do  this,  they  have 
taken  a  great  step  out  of  the  infidelity  of  the  last 
generation.  What  is  alarming  is  the  pretension 
which  accompanies  these  claims;  the  loud  talk 
about  powers  and  faculties  not  derived  but  inhe- 
rent ;  the  practical  evidence  which  our  men  of  ta- 
lent furnish  by  their  scorn  and  contempt  of  others 
that  they  do  rest  upon  these  inherent  powers, 
and  do  not  recognize  any  sustaining,  quickening 
inspiration.  Now  I  cannot  think  that  men  who 
indulge  in  this  language  are  likely  to  be  prophets 
themselves,  or  to  recognize  the  prophetic  gift  in 
their  brethren.     It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  most 
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needful  for  the  sake  of  our  men  of  letters  and  of  the 
world,  that  both  they  and  it  should  be  reminded, 
by  some  clear  and  visible  tokens,  what  they  are, 
whence  their  power  comes,  under  what  conditions 
it  must  be  exercised,  who  renders  it  effectual  for 
the  good  of  men.  But  no  one  desires  that  they, 
in  their  own  persons,  should  receive  a  visible 
designation.  Such  a  designation  would  be  incom- 
patible with  the  character  of  their  office,  and  it 
would  convey  little  instruction  to  other  men  re- 
specting their  own  position,  seeing  that  they  re- 
gard the  poet  or  man  of  letters  as  a  person  of 
a  peculiar  order,  following  an  impulse  different 
from  that  which  they  obey,  and  pursuing  a  different 
class  of  objects.  But  supposing  there  existed  any 
set  of  men  who  were  occupied  about  the  most 
obvious  and  interesting  circumstances  of  huma- 
nity, those  which  are  common  to  the  tradesman 
and  mechanic  with  the  man  of  genius,  those  which 
are  most  strange  but  yet  are  continually  recurring, 
about  marriage  and  sickness,  life  and  death ;  and 
supposing  that  while  thus  dealing  with  that 
which  belongs  to  all  men,  they  were  yet  dealing 
with  it  as  related  to  those  awful  and  inward  feelings 
which  carry  us  out  of  the  visible  into  the  unseen 
world;  supposing  they  even  connected  these 
earthly  accidents  with  certain  fixed  and  eternal 
laws  of  that  region,  this  class  would  seem  to  be 
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one^  which  from  the  general,  continuous,  and 
practical  nature  of  their  duties,  might  well  be 
selected  as  signs  and  instances  to  all  men  of  the 
meaning  and  derivation  of  all  power;  to  the  sage, 
of  the  meaning  and  derivation  of  those  powers 
with  which  he  is  especially  entrusted.  Such  a 
class  would  lie  the  natural  link  between  those 
who  are  continually  liable  to  lose  their  sense 
of  a  divine  government  in  the  monotony  of  daily 
occurrences,  and  those  who  are  liable  to  lose  it 
in  the  consciousness  of  their  own  energies.  And 
if  it  should  come  to  pass  that  the  selected  class 
should  itself  lose  sight  of  its  position  by  falling 
into  either  of  these  temptations,  if  it  should 
merely  court  an  outward  distinction^  and  occupy 
itself  in  a  round  of  outward  services,  forgetting 
its  mysterious  meaning ;  or  if,  in  the  desire  to 
assert  its  difference  from  other  vocations,  it  should 
become  proud  and  self-exalting;  then  I  know  not 
what  better  or  more  terrible  witness  can  be  borne 
against  these  sins,  what  more  terrible  prophecy 
of  the  effects  which  must  flow  from  them, 
than  that  ordination  which  has  marked  it  out 
for  the  highest  and  lowest  ministries;  which 
has  declared,  that  we  exist  for  the  sake  of  men, 
that  all  our  authority  is  from  God,  that  our  only 
safety  is  in  forgetting  ourselves,  our  highest  privi- 
lege to  be  instruments  in  connecting  the  members 
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of  our  race  with  each  other  and  with  their  Lord.  / 
Abolish  our  ordination,  and  you  lose  the  strongest 
testimony  which  you  have  against  our  sins.  Tou 
lose,  too,  I  am  well  persuaded,  one  of  the  greatest 
securities  against  the  degradation  of  our  poets 
and  men  of  learning,  through  sensual  contamina- 
tion or  through  spiritual  pride. 

The  Romish  System. 

It  remains  that  I  should  explain  wherein  the 
views  I  have  expressed  on  the  subject  of  the 
Christian  ministry  differ  firom  those  of  the  Ro- 
manists. It  will  be  obvious  at  once,  that  on  some 
most  important  points,  I  must  be  in  agreement 
with  them.  For  I  have  spoken  of  ministers 
as  representing  Christ  to  men  ;  I  have  main- 
tained that  the  absolving  power  is  not  a  nominal 
but  a  real  one ;  I  have  maintained  that  the  apo- 
stolic functions  and  authority  still  exist  in  the 
Church ;  I  have  admitted  the  Judaical  institutions 
have  their  counterparts  in  the  new  dispensation. 
Let  us  inquire  under  each  of  these  four  heads,  what 
points  of  similarity  there  are  between  that  which  I 
have  asserted  to  be  the  Catholic  principle,  and  that  f  • 
which  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  Romish  one. 

First,  I  have  spoken  of  ministers  as  represent- 
ing  Christ  to  men.  Long  before  there  was  the 
assertion  of  a  supreme  vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth,  *  * 
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there  was  a  feeling  in  men's  minds,  that  the  office 
of  the  priest  is  vicarial,  that  ministers  are  deputed 
by  our  Lord  to  do  that  work  now  which  He  did 
himself  while  He  was  upon  earth.  This  notion 
has  gone  into  the  heart  of  the  Romish  system. 
I  believe  it  has  created  the  system.  Now 
those  who  laugh  at  the  notion  of  a  man  like 
Athanasius  contending  to  the  death  about  an 
iota,  will,  of  course,  be  much  amused  by  my 
affecting  to  discover  an  important  difference  of 
signification  in  the  words  npresentative  and  vicO' 
rial.  And,  certainly,  if  the  difference  between  the 
Nicene  Fathers  and  the  Arians  was  a  difference 
about  a  word  and  not  about  a  reality,  those  who 
contended  upon  either  side  were  very  weak  and 
vain  men.  And  if  I  suppose  any  charm  to  reside 
in  these  two  words,  so  that  the  one  which  I  reject 
might  not  be  used  in  a  good  sense,  and  the  one 
which  I  adopt  in  an  evil  one,  I  shall  be  exhibiting 
a  less  pardonable  instance  of  folly.  But  I  will 
endeavour  to  shew  that  the  difference  to  which  I 
aUudc,  whether  it  be  rightly  or  improperly  ex- 
pressed  by  these  particular  phrases,  is  as  essential 
and  practical  a  one  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive 
of.  In  the  word  vicarial,  the  Romanist  means 
to  embody  his  notion  that  the  priest  is  doing  the 
.^.work  of  one  who  is  absent,  and  who,  only  at  cer- 
tain times  and  under  certain  conditions,  presents 
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himself  to  men.     By  the  word  representative^  I  ; 
mean  to  express  the  truth  that  the  minister  sets 
«    forth  Christ  to  men  as  present  in  his  Church  at 
all  times,  as  exercising  those  functions  hunself 
upon  which  He  entered  when  He  ascended  on 
high.     Now  it  must  be  felt,  I  think,  that  this  is  a 
radical  difference,  not  about  a  word,  but  about 
the  most  solemn  question  upon  which  the  mind 
of  man  can  be  occupied.    And  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  is  no  isolated  difference.  It  stands  in  the  closest 
connexion  with   all  those  which  we  have  been 
taking  notice  of  in  former  sections.   The  principle    i 
of  the  Catholic  Church  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  develope  in  reference  to  Baptism,  the  Eucha- 
rist, the  Creed,  the  Forms  of  Worship,  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  direct,  real,  and  practical  union  between 
men  and  their  Lord.    The  doctrine  of  the  Romish 
system,  which  we  have  discovered  in  each  and  all 
of  these  cases,  is  that  the  veil  between  us  and  the 
invisible  world  is  not  yet  withdrawn ;  that  offices  , 
and  ordinances  are  not  the  organs  through  which 
men  converse  with  their  Lord  and  He  with  them, 
but  are  mere    outward   things,   which   He    has 
stamped  with  a  certain  authority  and  virtue,  or 
mere  pictures  which   exhibit   Him  to  the  ima- 
gination.    Happily,  this  system  has  never  fully 
realized  itself;   there  seems   an   impossibility  in 

the  nature  of  things  that  it  should.    The  moment  
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it  becomes  or  nearly  becomes  that  which  it  is 
always  striving  to  be^  it  so  entirely  loses  its  mean- 
ing, it  becomes  such  a  merely  oppressive  phan- 
tom^ that  the  judgments  of  God,  and  the^  faith  as 
well  as  the  infidelity  of  man,  appear  together  to 
confound  it. 

2.  It  follows  from  what  I  have  said,  that  the 

absolving  power  which  I  claim  for  the  Catholic 

f  priest  is  altogether  a  different  one  from  that  which 

i  is  claimed  by  the  Romish  priest.     I  do  not  say 

that  it  is  a  less  power,  it  seems  to  me  a  much 
J  greater  one.  He  who  can,  in  Christ^s  name,  de- 
\  clare  to  a  man  that  the  state  of  union  with  Christ, 

CtJ  ( ,^  ' I  which  was  assured  to  him  in  baptism,  is  his  state 

(  f ,,Y  -/    ^    '  still;  that  he  has  committed  evil  by  living  incon- 
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^rf^  0'.^  J      ^Vsistently  with  it;  that  this  evil  shall  not  be  im- 
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puted  to  him,  though  it  may  perchance  be  sorely 
; ,  /^     ,  punished  for  his  good,  if  he  turn  to  God  and  claim 
'  "  '-_  ^    the  better  life  which  is  his,  in  his  Lord;  that  he 
*  ^'^^-  ^  ■  Lf-'  shall  have  strength  from  Him  to  be  his  servant 

and  do  his  will ;  that  he  shall  know  Him,  and  that 
this  knowledge  shall  make  him  free ;  he  who  can  _ 

pronounce  these  words  confidently,  because  they u^  >, 

are  true  and  because  he  has  received  a  gommis-  ^^  "^"^w^ 
t  M        sion  to  declare  them  to   such  and  such   men —  f<^U{  : 
'    ^  /'*  '  /'^ '  neither  their  truth  nor  his  commission  being  in  7*^^  *" 
^  **^  X  ^^^^^  slightest  degree  affected  by  the  unbeUef  and  ■?«  ^   ^ 
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they  are  addressed — has  a  power  of  absolution 
affecting  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future, 
which  he  would  be  sorry  indeed  to  exchange  for 
any  which  have  ever  been  exercised,  by  those 
who  claimed  it  vicarially  as  their  own,  not  repre- 
sentatively as  their  Lord's.  For  he  must  per- 
ceive, if  he Jcnow  any  thing  of  history,  that  this—  ^  -  /''^ 
vicarial  power  has  been  one  which  did  not  ab-- 
solve  the  human  spirit,  but  bound  it  with  heavy 
chains,  giving  it  no  sense  of  the  glorious  liberty 
which  Christ  has  purchased  for  it ;  not  only  leaving 
it  but  teaching  it  to  grovel  when  God  has  provided 
wings  wherewith  it  may  soar.  How  could  pe- 
\  nances  ever  have  been  translated  from  their  proper 
,  and  legitimate  use,  as  means  whereby  those  evil 
•  habits  may  be  subdued  which  make  the  spirit 
proud,  and  hinder  it  from  being  free,  into  heavy 
shackles  and  torments  of  the  conscience,  into 
checks  upon  all  holy  and  thankful  devotion,  into 
instruments  of  pride  and  self-exaltation,  if  those 
who  enjoined  them  had  really  felt  that  they  were 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  great  Redeemer  and  Ab- 
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f  i«/wj.  f*»- solver;  if  they  had  not  said  within  their  hearts, 
p  .  v-T  -^  « The  Lord  delayeth  his  coming,^'  and  therefore 
.  72  ^^  thought  themselves   privileged  to  beat  the 

/^Li  *-  men-servants  and  the  maid-servants,  while  they 
I  •  \''k  T  themselves  ate  and  drank,  and  were  drunken?  How 
^^^^    could  the  monstrous  thought  of  indulgences  ever 
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have  crept  into  the  minds  of  men  who  had  not 
lost  the  sense  of  their  direct  subjection  to  an  in- 
visible Lord,  and  therefore  of  necessity  had  become 
the  slaves  of  those  whom  they  professed  to  rule, 
obliged  to  cater  to  their  fleshly  and  worldly  ap- 
petites, in  order  that  they  might  keep  them  in 
bondage  ?  These  may  be  very  old  stories,  but  they 
are  written  legibly  upon  the  history  of  the  world, 
not  to  be  exaggerated,  doubtless,  for  the  sake  of 
establishing  Protestant  conclusions,  but  also  not 
to  be  erased  by  any  chicanery  of  another  kind; 
not  to  be  overlooked,  because  we  may  choose  to 
fancy  that  other  facts  of  an  opposite  kind  con- 
-  ,v  /,  iJ^  —  cem  us  more  nearly.  Facts  cannot  contradict 
„r    ,.    ^i,  each  other.   The  records  of  the  miseries  which  the 

.".  i  -rrxU-^.      Romish  system  has  produced,  cannot  contradict 
,  -.    £m '''•'-         those  which  prove  even  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
t  ,   if.,  'j.:^  \^y  most  thoughtful  liberals  of  our  day,  that  the  Ca- 
^       '  .  f ,  Hit  -.    tholic  Church  has  conferred  innumerable  blessings 
/  ^.    .        upon  mankind.     If  we  only  understand  both  they 
.    V  •  r*   ,  -•         must  confirm  and  illustrate  each  other.     What 
"      ';.4..,4 .      we  want  to  discover  is  the  point  of  their  con- 
/♦     //I.  I  «.»../.''*'     nexion. 

^* '  j&u.u  3.  This  point,  I  believe,  is  found  in  that  Ro- 

—  /^  ,v../*A<,    manist  application  of  the  vicarial  doctrine  which 

•Y  A"^    r'^c#vC     has  reference  to  the  episcopal  or  apostolic  autho- 

h  Cr    o.v.         rity.     According  to  the  representative  doctrine  all 

' ' .  ministers  exhibit  Christ  in  that  office  to  which 

^'-      .r'/.      /*,_      /^      Ccn.<u/Xu-^.      ^^     Ac  vv    ^^^    '*♦-'-$    f    ir-l^t,\ 
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they  are  called.  The  whole  body  of  bishops — 
each  bishop  in  his  own  sphere— present  him  to 
men  as  the  bishop  or  overseer  of  the  Church. 
Once  make  ministers  vicarial,  and  it  is  evident 
that  we  have  the  seed  of  an  entirely  new  scheme. 
The  oneness  and  universality  of  Christ's  office  of 
course  distinguishes  Him  from  each  one  of  his 
representatives^  and  from  the  whole  body  of  his 
representatives.  But  this  oneness  and  this  univer- 
sality are  utterly  lost  to  the  world,  they  are  merely 
dreams — if  Christ  be  absent  from  his  Church. 
They  must,  therefore,  be  imaged  somewhere,  since 
they  have  lost  their  virtue  as  realities.  Ministers 
must  not  only  be  vicars  of  Christ,  but  there  must 
be  a  vicar  of  Christ;  one  who  absorbs  into  himself, 
and  exhibits  in  himself  his  one  and  universal  epis- 
copacy. Here  is  the  Popedom,  an  idea  which 
may  have  been  most  gradual  in  its  development, 
which  could  not  come  forth  into  actual  manifesta- 
tion as  a  Church  idea,  while  one  so  very  like  it 
was  openly  realized  as  the  idea  of  the  World 
in  the  persons  of  the  Roman  emperors:  but 
which,  nevertheless,  was  latent  in  the  minds  of  all 
ministers,  who  assumed  to  themselves  a  vicarial 
character — in  the  minds  of  all  laymen  who  acknow- 
ledged them  in  that  character.  The  conception  of 
an  apostolical  primacy  in  St.  Peter,  upon  which  it 
appears  to  rest,  is  evidently  a  mere  creature  of  this    — 
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idea,  a  haimless,  it  may  be  a  Intimate,  histori- 
cal theory  when  considered  in  itself;  but  when  it 
has  received  the  vicarial  virus,  capable  of  support- 
ing one  of  the  greatest  denials  and  contradictions 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  universe.     For  this 
view  of  the  Popedom  is  not  merely  that  which 
came  under  our  notice^  when  we  were  considering 
how  men  had  been  led  to  look  for  a  great  dogma-- 
tiet  to  give  them  right  and  safe  opinions ;  this  is 
that  other  aspect  c£  the  office,  its  htngly  aspect, 
that  in  which  it  presents  itself  either  as  the  true 
law  of  Christ's  kingdom,  or  as  the  flagrant  trans- 
gression and  violation  of  it.     If  Christ  be  really  in 
his  Church,  if  all  the  offices  of  the  Church  be  de* 
claring  Him  to  men,  then  is  the  existence  of  a  Pope 
the  most  frightful  of  all  anomalies,  then  is  his 
j/^  ^  — existence  a  key  to  all  the  other  anomalies  in  the 
»  e  A'.,\u  ■  history  of  Christianity.    If  Christ  be  not  really  in 
{      f/. ..      his  Church,  if  there  be  no  real  connexion  between 
■J  ,  '^  i)^.  Him  and  those  who  speak  in  his  name,  or  if  that 
■  ,   '-^  .  .  connexion  be  merely  an  individual  one,  and  there 
-t  :'*»>.^be  no  spiritual  constitution  among  men,  then  I 
^',  •  .\  :  own  I  do  not  see  how  the  popish   system  can 
J    ,   ^  /  fail  to  commend  itself  to  us  as  the  most  compre- 
,  «,      ,  ,    hensive,  the  most  effective,  the  most  practical 
,      religious   organization  ever  conceived  of.      Nor 
will  this  conviction  be  materially  weakened  by  any 
display  of  the  evils  which  the  system  may  have 
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produced.  AH  these  will  be  described  as  excesses. 
We  shall  be  asked^  what  is  so  good  or  so  divine^ 
that  it  is  not  exposed  to  corruption  from  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  human  will  ?  We  shall  be  asked^ 
how  we  can  accoimt  for  the  good  that  flowed  in  the 
middle  ages^  not  from  a  certain  idea  of  Christianity 
merely,  but  from  that  idea  as  expressed  in  the 
organization  of  the  Church  ?  I  think  we  are  able 
to  answer,  as  we  have  answered  before,  'This 
papal  system  is  itself,  in  its  simplest,  best  form, 
that  result  of  the  corrupt  human  will  which  you 
speak  of.  It  is  itself  not  the  excess  but  the  coun- 
terfeit of  the  Church  constitution,  the  violation 
indeed  of  an  idea,  but  also  of  the  organization  in 
which  that  idea  is  embodied.  Because  it  could 
not  destroy  that  idea  or  that  organization  the 
Church  Catholic  was  able  to  diffuse  some  of  those 
blessings  which  God  meant  it  to  diffuse.  Just  so 
far  as  the  system  prevailed,  just  so  far  as  it  did 
not  contradict  itself  by  asserting  the  principles  it 
sets  at  nought,  it  has  hindered  God's  mercies 
from  reaching  the  world,  it  has  turned  them  into 
curses.'  Such  language  as  this  craves  to  be  tried  by 
Scripture,  by  history,  by  the  conscience  of  papists 
themselves,  by  the  truths  which  they  profess,  and 
which  some  of  them,  I  am  convinced,  hold  most 
dear.  The  other  language  which  supposes  that 
there  is  no  spiritual  constitution  of  Christ's  mi- 
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mstry,  has,  I  bdiere,  done  more^  and  is,  at  this 
present  time^  doing  more  to  promote  and  establish 
Popery  than  all  its  own  most  diligent  efforts. 

4.  I  must  still  allude  briefly  to  the  connexion 
which  I  suppose,  and  which  the  Romanist  sup- 
poses^ to  exist  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Chris- 
tian economy.     We  are  agreed  so  far  as  this — ^we 
both  believe  the  connexion  to  be  a  real  one^  we 
both  believe  that  it  has  to  do  with  an  ecclesiastical 
economy,  we  both  believe  that  the  forms  of  the 
Jewish  commonwealth,  so  far  as  they  were  not 
merely  national  or  oriental,  were  translated  into 
corresponding  forms,  and  not  merely  into  spiritual 
,       notions.     Wherein  then  do  we  differ?  In  this  all- 
^^  V    important  point,  that  we  look  upon  the  Incama- 
.  <^    tion,  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Ascension  of  our 
'  ^   Lord,  as  declaring  Him  to  be  really  and  actually, 
not  nominally  or  fantastically,  head  of  the  uni- 
versal kingdom  as  the  mortal   High  Priest  had 
been  of  the  peculiar  kingdom,  all  the  Jewish  his- 
tory being  a  preparation  for  the  substitution  of 
the  one  for  the  other.  They  believe  that  this  High 
Priest  has  been  succeeded  in  the  new  dispensa- 
tion by  one  mortal  and  sinful  as  himself;  that  he 
■•     is  to  preserve  the  doctrines  of  the  Creed  to  the 
Church,  while  he  practically  and  in  his  own  person 
declares  that  those  doctrines  do  not  mean  what 
they  seem  to  mean ;  that  a  real  connexion  has  not 
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been  established  between  man  and  God  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Mediator ;  that  the  Church  is  not  what 
her  Creed  affirms  her  to  be^  united  to  Him  in  his 
victory  as  well  as  in  his  humiliation.    Again,  then,    fS.  *. 
we  contend,  and  with  so  much  more  conviction    e^.  .-.  ?^-' 

and   earnestness,  as  we  approach  nearer  to  the    •'••''■ 
heart  of  the  subject,  that  the  Romish  system  and    '^^  •^^  f<^<  • 
the  Catholic  Church,  instead  of  being  identical,      *'  *       */n  - 
instead  of  having  any  natural  affinity  for  each 
other,  are  deadly  opposites,  one  of  which  must 
perish  if  the  other  is  to  survive. 
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In   a  preceding  chapter   I  enquired  into  the 
meaning  of  certain  indications  of  a  spiritual  and 
universal  constitution  which  offisred  themselves  to 
us  while  we  were  studying  the  actual  phenomena    '»^   *'~i   ^'^    ', 
of  the  world  and  its  past  history.     We  wanted     pz/i'-^i-*.  | 
some  help  to  explain  these  to  us,  and  to  tell  us     ^    '^'^''  > 
how  they  should  exist  and  yet  the  acknowledg-         "* '  -^  -  ^  ^^ 
ment  of  this  constitution  by  men  should  seem  to      k  '^^•-   ^  s 
be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.     We  found      \^<*\'ii  "y" 
this  help  in  the  documents  which  compose  our       tv^.x    -    V 
Bible.     These  documents  profess  to  reveal  a  con-       i^\  ^,._ 
stitution,   which   is    declared    to    be    the   divine 
constitution  for   man.     It  is  revealed  fir^it  to  a 
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particular  family^  then  to  a  particular  nation^ 
then^  through  that  family  and  nation,  to  mankind. 
But  this  revelation  is  a  history.  The  acts  of  this 
family  and  this  nation,  and  the  acts  by  which 
their  possession  becomes  an  universal  one,  em- 
body the  discovery.  The  oppositions  which  arise 
without  and  within  this  family  and  nation  to  the 
principle  upon  which  they  are  founded,  explain 
to  us  the  contradiction  between  the  will  of  man 
and  the  order  in  which  he  is  placed.  They  make 
us  conscious  of  the  existence  of  two  societies,  one 
formed  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  God,  the 
other  based  upon  self-will. 

Now,  as  the  Bible  declares  that  the  constitution 
which  it  affirms  to  be  the  true  one  should  last  for 
ever,  and  as  it  speaks  of  a  society  grounded  upon 
that  constitution  which  is  to  last  for  ever,  we  wished 
to  enquire  what  signs  there  are  of  such  a  society 
in  the  world  at  this  present  moment.  We  have 
discovered  some,  which  seem  to  import  the  exist- 
ence of  it;  we  have  enquired  whether  they  cor- 
respond with  the  signs  of  it  which  we  found  set 
down  in  Scripture.  Thus  we  have  referred  to 
the  Bible,  not  only  to  clear  up  our  difficulties 
respecting  the  meaning  of  God  in  his  universe, 
but  also  to  tell  us  how  far  that  meaning  is  effec- 
tual for  us  at  this  day,  not  only  to  make  known 
the  nature  of  the  order  in  which  we  are  placed. 
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but  also  the  outward  shape  of  the  body  in  which 
that  order  is  expressed. 

It  may  seem^  then,  that  the  purpose  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Scriptures  have  been  akeady  investi- 
gated as  much  at  large  as  the  limits  of  a  book 
like  this  can  permit,  especially  as  the  subject  has 
already  come  before  us  in  another  shape,  while 
we  were  discussing  the  opinions  of  different  reli- 
gious bodies.  But  it  can  hardly  escape  the  obser- 
vation of  any  reader,  that  if  there  be  such  a  book 
as  the  Bible  has  seemed  to  us  to  be,  it  must  not 
only  interpret  to  us  the  signs  of  a  spiritual  and 
universal  kingdom,  but' must  be  itself  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  those  signs.  And  if  so, 
we  may,  perhaps,  by  considering  its  relation  to 
the  other  signs  of  which  we  have  spoken,  obtain  a 
solution  of  some  difficulties  which  much  embarrass 
the  modem  student. 

I.  1st.  This  view  of  the  general  intent  of  the 
Scriptures  seems  to  shew  how  particular  books 
may  have  been  ascertained  to  form  a  part  of 
them,  or  to  have  no  claims  of  admission  to  them. 
To  conceive  the  possibility  of  a  canon  of  Scripture 
is  the  same  thing  as  to  conceive  the  possibility  of 
Scripture  itself.  If  one  be  necessary,  the  other  is 
necessary.  If  one  be  supposed  to  be  formed  by 
human  agency,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing 
that  human  agency  should  have  been  most  proper 

l6 
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for  the   other.     R^ard  the  Bible  merely  as  an 
isolated  thing,  and  it  is  no  doubt  hard  to  under- 
stand how  such  an   authority  as  that  of  fixing 
what  it  is,  should  have  been  exercised  by  any  per- 
sons who  were  not  employed  in  the  writing  of  it. 
.  Look  upon  it  as  the  witness  of  a  permanent  king' 
dom,  believe  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  plan  of  God 
for  the  establishment  and   building  up  of  that 
kingdom,  and  there  is  surely  no  difficulty  in  sup- 
posing that  wisdom    adequate    to  the  work  of 
..     determining,withaU  necessary  practical  exactness, 
what  books   did  and  what  did  not  contain  the 
authentic  history  of  this  kingdom,  should  have 
.^  /^     been  imparted  to  men,  whose  offices  proclaimed 
that  they  could   not  fulfil   their  most  ordinary 
..  -<  .Jf  tasks  by  any  wisdom  of  their  own. 

,.;_'       2dly.  By  looking  at  the  Scriptures  as  the  sign 

t ' .  '     of  a  spiritual  and  universal  kingdom,  we   seem 

,"'  ..  able  to  reconcile  several  methods  or  schemes  for 

-  c^a3  interpreting  them,  which  often  present  themselves 

to  us  as  contradictory  and  exclusive.  For  instance, 

it  has  been  one  well  known  tendency  of  men  to 

look  for  a  mystical  character  in  them,  to  suppose 

that  beneath  the  letter  some  secret  cabala  must 

be  lurking.     It  has  been  the  tendency  of  another 

class  to  maintain  the  strictness  and  sufficiency 

of  the  letter,  and  indignantly  to  repudiate  every 

recondite  meaning  as  inconsistent  with  the  sim- 
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plicity  of  a  revelation.  Now  every  sign  of 
this  kingdom  which  we  have  considered  hitherto 
has  partaken  of  this  double  character;  it  has 
pointed  to  a  relation  which  is  invisible^  mystical, 
transcendant ;  it  has  been  in  itself  plain,  definite, 
visible.  The  relation  which  it  expressed  was  real 
and  permanent ;  here  lay  the  necessity  of  a  sign 
which  had  nothing  in  it  of  a  fluctuating  character, 
which  did  not  derive  its  strength  from  the  notions 
and  aipprehensions  of  men,  which  spoke  to  all. 
One  would  certainly  expect  to  find  the  same  prin- 
ciple holding  good  in  the  case  of  this  other  sign ; 
one  would  think  that  the  more  simple,  accurate, 
and  historical  the  outward  clothing  was,  the  more 
it  would  be  felt  to  embody  some  higher  principle. 
Again ;  it  has  been  a  great  controversy  whether 
each  part  of  these  records  should  be  taken  to 
have  a  distinct  definite  meaning,  applicable  to 
some  particular  event  and  crisis,  or  whether  it 
may  have  a  remote  application  to  some  other 
crisis,  or  even  to  a  series  of  yet  undeveloped 
events.  Now  supposing  the  Bible  to  be  the  his- 
tory of  the  gradual  development  and  manifestation 
of  a  kingdom  fixed  upon  certain  permanent  prin- 
ciples, it  seems  the  most  natural  supposition,  that 
it  would  always  exhibit  these  principles  in  refer-  ( 
ence  to  some  present  or  approaching  contingency,  j 
yet  that  it  would  explain  similar  contingencies  and  ; 
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circumstances  to  the  end  of  time.  Refusing  to 
acknowledge  the  first  event,  we  lose  the  principle; 
determined  to  restrict  it  to  some  other  event  of 
our  own  selection,  we  compel  ourselves  to  depart 
from  the  letter  without  gainmg  anything  for  the 
spirit.  We  may  be  right  in  our  feeUng  that  the 
particular  event  we  have  fixed  upon  does  fall  under 
the  law  which  this  part  of  Scripture  makes  known 
to  us ;  we  are  almost  sure  to  be  wrong  when  we 
restrain  the  application  of  the  law  to  that  given 
event.  These  conclusions  proceed  naturally  firom 
the  belief  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  to  be  looked 
upon  apart  fix>m  the  spiritual  kingdom. 

Sdly.  Hence  also  we  seem  to  obtain  the  solu- 
tion of  another,  and  what  strikes  many  as  a  more 
difficult  problem.  Where  are  the  interpreters  of 
this  book  to  be  found  ?  how  is  it  at  once  to  be  a 
lawgiver,  and  yet  to  be  subject  to  the  maxims  and 
rules  of  interpretation  of  those  who  are  its  sub- 
jects ?  The  difficulty  is  the  same  as  in  all  previous 
cases.  Take  the  Bible  as  a  solitary  fact,  speak  of 
it  simply  as  the  Word  of  God  addressing  itself  to 
man,  without  inquiring  what  this  Word  of  God 
affirms  man  to  be,  what  kind  of  order  it  says  that 
he  is  placed  in ;  and  there  must  be  endless  puzzles 
to  ascertain  in  what  position  of  simjAe  acquiescence 
or  earnest  enquiry  such  utterances  are  to  be  re- 
ceived, whether  each  man  is  to  grasp  them  for 
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himself,  or  whether  his  feUows  are  in  any  vise 
helping  him  to  graap  them. 

But  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  words  speak  as 
they  seem  to  speak^  of  men  being  placed  in  a  cer- 
tain divine  order—of  Ood^  as  addressing  them  in 
that  order — it  would  seem  plain  enough  that  the 
words  will  be  realized  just  so  far  as  we  avail 
ourselves  of  our  position,  missed  just  so  far  as 
we  reject  it.  The  difficulty  of  understanding 
how,  through  the  help  of  Christ's  ministers,  we 
may  attain  to  a  practical  insight  into  the  facts  and 
principles  which  this  book  makes  known,  how, 
choosing  to  dispense  with  that  help,  we  shall  be 
most  likely  to  go  astray,  is  precisely  the  difficulty 
which  is  supposed  in  all  education ;  or,  would  it 
not  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  here  we  find  the 
key  to  the  puzzles  of  ordinary  education,  because  we 
arrive  at  a  point,  where  we  find  God  proclaiming 
Himself  as  the  Educator,  and  marking  out  those 
through  whom  He  will  educate?  The  difficulty 
which  arises  from  the  discovery  that  these  ministers 
may  forget  their  task,  and  instead  of  calling  out  the 
personal  life  and  apprehension  of  their  disciples, 
stifle  them  with  mere  words  and  notions,  is  still 
the  same  problem  of  daily  life  repeated,  only  that 
we  perceive  more  clearly  against  whom  the  sin  is 
committed,  and  what  the  responsibility  for  it  is. 
The  difficulty  of  comprehending  how  men  should 
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teach  out  of  a  book,  which  they  acknowledge  to 
overreach  themselves,  and  to  be  above  them,  is 
^''  but  the  difficulty  of  every  magistrate  and  judge 
who  is  set  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  mto 
light  and  clearness  the  meaning  of  the  Law  which 
he  both  administers  and  obeys,  who  may,  doubt- 
less, put  himself  in  the  place  of  it,  may  read  him- 
"^  self  into  it,  may  choose  to  keep  it  from  men  instead 
of  guiding  them  into  an  intelligent  submission  to 
"^  "U-  it,  but  who  acts  in  this  way  at  his  peril,  bringing 
himself  under  the  sentence,  if  of  no  earthly  supe- 


'.      .1 


^^**^  /u.       rior,  of  one  who  yet,  in  this  spiritual  kingdom. 
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holds  his  constant  and  acknowledged  court  of 
appeal. 

II.  These  questions  are  debated  between  those 
who  are  agreed  in  acknowledging  the  Scriptures  as 
possessing  divine  authority.  Let  us  now  consider 
the  objections  of  those  who  either  reject  the  notion 
of  a  Bible  altogether,  or  who  see  no  special  reason 
why  the  books  which  we  hold  sacred  should  usurp 
the  name. 

These  objections  may  be  stated  in  this  way. 
*Ever  since  the  critical  spirit  and  knowledge  of 
modem  Europe  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
these  documents,  it  has  been  found  more  and  more 
difficult  to  maintain  the  claims  which  are  put 
forth  on  their  behalf  by  the  elder  church  as  well 
as  by  the  reformers.     Supposing  the  doctrine  of 
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their  inspiration^  of  their,  paramount  authority  to 
all  other  books^  of  their  fixed  and  peculiar  character^ 
to  be  true,  the  detection  of  any  unauthentic  re- 
cord amongst  them,  of  any  report  which  will  not 
bear  sifting,  even  of  any  considerable  error  in  the 
reading  of  a  text  which  had  been  used  to  sup- 
port some  opinion,  must  be  sufficient  to  shake  the 
credit  of  the  whole  scheme.  It  was,  therefore, 
unquestionably  honest  in  those  early  critics  who 
wished  to  assert  the  general  authority  of  the  book, 
that  they  ventured  to  commence  these  fatal  in- 
roads. But  if  they  were  not  stopped  at  first,  they 
certainly  cannot  be  stopped  now.  The  principle 
of  criticism,  which  has  been  admitted  as  to  a  part, 
must  be  applied  to  the  whole.  Whatever  maxim 
has  been  thought  just,  and  has  stood  the  test  of 
enquiry  in  reference  to  other  books,  must  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  these.  And  little  help  will 
be  derived  in  our  day  from  those  evidences,  which 
in  the  last  century  were  thought  so  conclusive. 
The  credit  of  the  book  was  supposed  to  be 'sus- 
tained by  the  miracles  which  are  recorded  in  it, 
by  the  consistency  of  the  facts  with  the  general 
testimony  of  antiquity,  by  the  admirable  character 
of  the  four  narratives  which  form  the  centre  of 
it,  by  its  ideal  truth  and  consistency.  Now  those 
miracles  are  the  very  stories  which  we  require 
should  be  accoimted  for.    The  testimony  of  anti- 
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quity  has  been  proved  only  to  establish  the  exist- 
ence of  certain  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  in 
different  nations,  which  will  themselves  account 
for  what  has  been  supposed  to  be  peculiar  in  these 
records.  The  four  narratives  have  been  subjected 
to  a  severe  analysis,  and  it  has  been  found  most 
difficult  to  understand  either  their  internal  history 
or  their  relation  to  outward  events.  Finally,  the 
supposed  ideal  consistency  has  been  examined  of 
the  whole  record,  and  has  been  shewn,  indeed,  to 
be  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  in  a  way  most  unsatisfactory  to  those 
who  regard  it  as  embodied  in  a  series  of  facts/ 

This  is  a  statement,  I  hope  it  is  a  fair  state- 
ment, of  the  objections  which  are  now  current  in 
all  parts  of  society,  and  which,  when  they  do  not 
appear  as  a  complete  system  of  arguments,  are 
only  the  more  effectual,  because  they  suggest  the 
thought  that  much  has  been  left  unsaid  which 
would  be  quite  conclusive  if  it  might  safely  be 
uttered. 

I  begin,  then,  with  admitting  that  I  do  not  see 
how  it  is  possible  for  those  who  look  upon  the 
Scriptures  merely  as  a  set  of  documents  contrived 
for  the  instruction  of  individual  men,  merely 
as  a  witness  to  them  of  what  has  been  done 
for  them,  of  what  the  plans  and  purposes  of  God 
respecting  them  are,  to  encounter  some  of  these 
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arguments.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  may  not  en- 
counter them  practically^  in  what  seems  to  me  a 
most  honest  and  effectual  method.  If  they  will 
resolutely  hold  fast  that  which  they  have  felt  tod 
ascertained  in  their  own  lives  to  be  true ;  if  they 
will  say,  ^  This  we  have  learnt  and  received ;  the 
Bible  taught  it  us,  and  we  cannot  give  it  up  for 

any  arguments ;'  I  believe  their  position  is  a  safe  ^(^f^  f^^  ^* 

pv^l^jvHtia-   and  impregnable  one.     It  is  not  a  position  of  pre-  ^^<^'6  l\*i^4 

>  jrc-c-  ^  judice,  it  is  a  reasonable  and  sound  position ;  it  is  ^^iu.  t^<fr<' 

fj^j4^iH       founded  upon  the  first  and  wisest  maxim  of  ethi-  ;^  Hi^  i^- 

fs^j^AjjL        cal  pliilosophy.  Keep  what  thou  hast;  add  to  it  if  w  ^vi^'*!*/ 

/a^X, /^4.  thou  canst;  but  if  thou  wishest  to  realize  more,  ^^^t-^iVo.^  * 

never  let  anything  which  thou  hast  realized  be  *^^  <<^(^'«'^ 

snatched  away  from  thee.     My  fear  is  that  few  '*. '  ' 

people  in  our  day  are  likely  to  be  content  with  ^ 

this  position.    They  will  be  going  out  of  it  with  '^"^ ^^ 

their  arguments  and  their  evidences,  with  their  /^  ^^/i^,   ^ 

attempts  to  prove  how  and  why  a  book  having  c^tit^.J.^ 

the  character  which  they  impute  to  the  Bible,  <r^  /jO/^  >> 

must  be  divine  and  perfect.     Here  I  think  they  *^^t»w  ^^e., 

will  be  discomfited.     This  logic  is  not  a  part  of  'V  '  *  '^'''* ' 

their  realized  truths,  it  is  something  altogether  ^^''"  "• 

extraneous  to  them.    And  what  is  worse,  they  do  '  '  *   -  • 

not  yet  know  what  it  is  they  are  arguing  about ;  ^"-"-f:    ' 

for  they  may  have  derived  these  individual  facts  <^'    *., 

fi-om  the  Bible;   but  the   Bible  itself  evidently  ''^''''-^ 

assumes  to  be  something  else;  it  assumes  to  be  a  /"'^^ 


r  ^ 
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collection  of  historical  documents^  and  the  question 
is,  how  this  assumption  is  connected  with  that 
quality  of  it  which  they  have  discovered  and 
recognized. 

Are  we,  then,  to  hope  that  those  who  are  willing 
to  consider  it  principally  as  a  collection  of  his- 
torical documents,  and  as  such  to  defend  it,  will 
be  able  to  maintain  their  position  ?  I  think  writers 
of  this  class  will  bring  forward  much  that  is  very 
valuable,  much  that  their  opponents  cannot  with- 
out great  difficulty  and  without  some  dishonesty, 
reply  to ;  I  think  they  will  do  more  than  this ; 
they  will  be  enabled  to  leave  an  impression  upon 
thoughtful  and  sincere  minds,  that  there  are 
facts  existing  in  the  world  now,  and  that  there 
has  been  a  Series  of  such  facts,  of  which  these 
books  may  offer  the  explanation.  But  here,  again, 
the  difficulty  is  to  find  how  these  facts  cohere, 
how  it  is  that  they  are  related  to  the  doctrines 
and  principles  which  these  books  embody;  why 
it  is  necessary  to  suppose  any  divine  oversight  in 
the  arrangement  and  preservation  of  them.     « 

Are  we  then  to  say,  as  the  objector  affirmi)  we 
must  say,  that  criticism  is  wholly  inapplicable 
to  this  particular  set  of  records ;  that  they  must 
be  taken  for  granted  upon  some  authority  or 
other,  be  it  that  of  primitive  antiquity,  or  of  the 
Church  in  the  present  day ;  and  that,  being  so 
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taken  for  granted,  all  further  inquiry  respecting 
them  is  to  be  discarded  ?  Every  one  will  see  that 
there  is  a  plausibility  in  this  opinion ;  nay,  there 
is  more  than  plausibility,  there  is  a  truth  hidden  in 
it  which  we  must  not  deny.  As  long  as  we  receive  f  nU  i^■.^  <  .< 
the  Scriptures  at  all,  as  long  as  we  do  not  deter-  /  A^***  ^*'  ^ 
mine  absolutely  to  reject  them,  we  must  in  the  [  ^'^'^'^  ""''^^ 
education  of  our  own  minds,  in  the  education  of 
our  children's  minds,  take  them  for  granted.  We 
cannot  begin  with  being  critics,  or  with  making 
them  critics.  If  we  do,  we  and  they  will  assuredly 
be  most  miserable  critics,  and  as  certainly  we  and 
they  shall  be  nothing  else.  But  do  we  not  in  this 
respect  deal  with  the  Scriptures  as  we  deal  with 
other  books  ?  We  take  them  for  granted  too ;  we 
do  not  in  merely  reading  or  in  teaching  them, 
enter  into  a  criticism  of  the  sources  whence  they 
are  derived  or  of  the  conditions  of  their  authority. 
There  comes  a  time,  however,  when  other  books 
are  subjected  to  this  trial;  it  has  been  the  will 
of  God  that  the  book  which  we  consider  pre- 
eminently his,  should  be  subjected  to  the  same. 
It  is  a  solemn  enquiry  for  us,  whether  we  shall 
dare  to  pretend  that  we  will  take  better  care  of  his 
book  than  He  has  taken  of  it;  whether  we  shall 
affirm  that  it  cannot  bear  the  application  of  tests, 
which  we  believe  that  ordinary  literature  will 
bear. 
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And  this  brings  us  to  the  main  question  which 
I  wish  to  place  before  the  reader,  What  has  been 
the  character  of  that  criticism  to  which  the  Scrip- 
tures have  been  for  the  most  part  subjected  during 
the  last  century  and  a  half  ?  I  do  not  ask  whether 
it  has  been  sound  criticism,  learned  criticism,  de- 
vout criticism.  It  may  have  had  any  or  all  of 
these  characters.  But  what  has  been  its  object  ? 
The  safest  answer  with  respect  to  the  last  century 
may  be  obtained  from  a  consideration  of  what 
was  the  object  of  all  criticism,  whether  it  referred 
to  the  human  body  or  the  human  soul,  to  the 
universe  or  to  the  creatures  who  lived  in  it. 
Nearly  every  philosopher  of  that  day  thought  it 
was  the  business  of  his  life  to  analyze ;  he  was  to 
analyze  the  operations  of  the  mind,  to  analyze 
himself,  to  analyze  his  fellow  creatures,  to  analyze 
the  being  of  his  Maker.  Do  I  say  that  all  this 
labour  was  wasted,  that  nothing  came  out  of  the 
enquiries  and  dissections  of  that  period  ?  I  say  no 
such  thing ;  I  believe  much  was  learnt  from  them ; 
that  many  false  notions  and  phantoms,  which  men 
had  transferred  from  themselves  to  the  objects 
of  their  study,  were  got  rid  of;  many  idols  thrown 
down,  broken  in  pieces,  and  trampled  upon,  which 
had  beset  the  caves  of  thoughtful  men  or  the 
market-places  of  busy  men.  But  the  great  lesson 
of  all  which  this  method  of  study  bequeathed  to 
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US.  was  the  lesson  of  its  own  utter  incapacity  to  —  K<^^^  t "    ' 
lead  into  the  apprehension  of  any  truths  though  —  ^,^  aha  ^ 
it  might  avail  for  the  discomfiture  of  some  error.  —  Mi  ,  u/.  . 
Hence  every  step  that  has  been  taken  in  our  day      >^rwi^  c^^ 
towards  real  profitable  inquiry,  whether  in  physics       ^44maJi^  f.^ 
or  metaphysics,  has  been  a  step  out  of  this  me-       ^  •"^^  ^^^* 
thod,   a  step   towards  the  investigation   of  the       ^c*<4a.c<_  .  a.> 
powers  and  principles  of  things  as  they  exist ;  not        ,  ^r^ 
an  attempt,  except  for  certain  subordinate  pur-        t^-^^c  iL'ji^ 
poses,  to  reduce  them  into  their  elements.    Above        r^  1  ^''^ 
all,  this  change  has  been  effected  in  reference  to        d^s^iJ^^^n 
literature.     Here  the  analytical  spirit  of  the  last       /^  Kwr't-^. 
age,  displayed  itself  in  its  full  power;  every  book        /v^.  ^i^  *v.. 
was  to  be  cut  up  into  its  elements,  and  whatever 
elements  did  not  please  the  critic  to  be  cast  out 
as  worthless;  nothing  whatever  was  done  in  the 
study  of  a  book  as  a  whole,  nothing  towards  the 
discovery  of  the  purpose  which  actuated  and  in- 
formed it.     The  Scriptures  were  treated  in  the 
same  manner.     The  fact  of  their  constituting  a 
whole,  which  had  been  felt  as  a  whole  by  innu- 
merable minds  for  many  centuries,  was  more  and 
more  overlooked  as  utterly  unimportant   to  the 
critic  and  the  philosopher.     He  could  not  deny 
that  they  had  a  common  name,  but  his  business 
was  to   shew  what   separate   items  went  to  the 
composition  of  this  name,  and  then  to  pursue  his 
inquiries  with  as  little  reference  as  possible  to  it. 
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Of  course  it  was  part  of  the  ordinary  philosophy 
at  the  period,  that  every  thing  in  this  book,  which 
spoke  of  invisible  powers,  should  be  explained 
away.  The  object  was  to  discover  how  niany  of  its 
elements  might  be  preserved,  without  infringing 
upon  the  ordinary  maxims  of  the  times  in  reference 
to  physics,  metaphysics,  and  ethics. 

Now  I  would  say,  in  reference  to  these  inquiries, 
just  as  I  said  in  reference  to  all  others  undertaken 
at  the  same  period,  that  I  do  not  believe  they  were 
useless,  or  will  ultimately  be  mischievous.  If  the 
student  of  the  physics  of  the  seventeenth  century 
perceives  that  there  were  a  multitude  of  strange 
theories  and  superstitions  then  accumulated  and 
accumulating,  which  had  need  by  some  whirl- 
wind to  be  swept  away ;  the  student  of  theology 
must  equally  confess  that  a  number  of  hard,  dog- 
matical abstractions  respecting  spiritual  objects, 
and,  not  least,  respecting  the  books  which  treat 
of  these  objects,  were  darkening  the  face  of  the 
heavens,  and  making  men's  path  along  their 
common  earth  less  clear.  That  some  fiery  pro- 
cess would  be  necessary  for  the  destruction  of 
these,  we  might  conjecture.  Of  what  kind  it 
should  be,  we  could  not  be  judges.  God  ordained 
that  it  should  be  this  destructive  analysis.  We  can- 
not doubt  that  what  He  appointed  was  best.  Many 
obstructions  to  the  perception  of  that  which  is  real 
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and  substantial  have  been  removed  out  of  the  path 
of  the  young  theologian ;  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he 
seeks  for  them  again.  He  may^  if  he  will^  be  less 
entangled  with  the  abstractions  and  conceits  of  the 
intellect  than  his  forefathers  were.  And  in  this 
case,  as  in  the  others  I  have  mentioned,  the  ana- 
lysts have  conferred  this  great  blessing  on  us — 
they  have  proved  the  inadequacy  and  feebleness  of 
their  method  to  explain  any  one  living  fact,  or  to 
lead  us  onward  to  any  one  important  discovery. 

When,  therefore,  the  objectors  of  whom  we  are 
speaking,  say  that  the  Bible  ought  to  be  tried  by 
the  same  rules  as  other  books,  we  can  perhaps 
go  a  great  way  with  them,  provided  we  under- 
stand what  they  mean.  It  always,  I  beUeve,  will 
be  tried  by  the  same  standard  as  other  books ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  habits  of  mind  which  we 
cultivate  in  regard  to  one,  we  shall  cultivate  in 
regard  to  the  other.  When  all  books  are  merely  cut 
up  into  their  elements,  the  Bible  will  be  dealt  with 
in  like  manner.  When  other  books,  and  the  whole 
series  of  books  which  constitute  the  literature  of 
a  nation,  are  contemplated  in  reference  to  their 
principle  or  idea,  it  is  utterly  impossible  but 
that  these  should  be  studied  upon  the  same 
principle.  And  the  question  arises,  what  is  this 
principle  or  idea?  We  have  had  occasion  to  con- 
sider that  view  of  it,  so  prevalent  in  our  day, 
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which  tries  to  separate  the  idea  from  the  event, 
to  exhibit  the  one  as  common  to  all  ages,  the 
other  as  its  mere  accidental  temporary  clothing. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  how  inadequate  this 
doctrine  is  to  account  for  the  phenomena  which 
present  themselves  to  us  in  the  history  of  the 
world;  how  it  turns  living  ideas  into  mere  notions 
and  apprehensions  of  our  minds,  and  so  legalizes 
and  stamps  with  authority  the  very  superstitions 
from  which  it  seeks  to  deliver  us;  how  it  con* 
founds  the  permanent  and  the  transitory  in  the 
very  attempt  to  distinguish  them ;  how  it  destroys 
human  progress  in  the  very  attempt  to  assert  it. 
If,  indeed,  it  were  possible  entirely  to  separate 
this  modem  idealism  from  the  old  analytical  me- 
thod which  ft  professes  to  supersede  and  to  de- 
spise, we  might  easily  prove  the  insufficiency  of 
either.  The  chief  strength  of  each  lies  in  a  vague 
notion  of  the  one  being  the  expansion  and  full 
development  of  the  other ;  in  a  loose  impression 
that  the  belief  of  inspiration,  of  miracles,  of  a 
gospel  history,  which  had  been  partially  subverted 
by  the  one,  has  been  completely  subverted  by 
the  other. 

The  facts,  in  recent  German  history  especially, 
which  prove  that  the  ideal  system  could  not  have 
been  produced  at  all,  if  it  haa  not  been  preceded 
by  a  vehement  rettgious  protest  against  the  ana- 
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lysts,  are  not  known  or  not  heeded ;  and  we  are 
asked  what  hope  there  can  be  of  maintaining  our 
obsolete  notions  respecting  a  divine  order  and 
a  divine  book,  when  each  age  has  furnished  its 
own  peculiar  and  appropriate  refutation  of  them. 
Our  answer  is,  '  no  hope  at  all,  if  what  you  call 
our  notions  be  not  something  more  than  notions, 
if  they  be  not  founded  on  eternal  principles  and 
truths.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  belief  that 
they  have  this  foundation  is  strengthened  not 
weakened,  by  the  history  of  these  different  at- 
tempts to  confute  them ;  strengthened  not  weak- 
ened by  the  fact,  that  no  adequate  answer  has 
been  offered  to  the  particular  charges  against  the 
Bible,  except  by  those  who  are  willing  to  speak 
of  the  Bible  in  the  way  it  seems  to  speak  of  itself, 
as  the  revelation  of  a  divine  kingdom.' 

1.  Looking  at  it  in  this  light,  I  would  inquire, 
first,  what  difficulties  there  are  in  the  old  notion 
that  the  writers  of  the  book  were  inspired  men  ? 
According  to  the  principle  of  a  spiritual  kingdom, 
as  we  have  considered  it,  inspiration  is  not  a 
strange  anomalous  fact ;  it  is  the  proper  law  and 
order  of  the  world;  no  man  ought  to  write,  or 
speak,  or  think,  except  under  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  an  inspiration;  no  man  can  speak,  or 
write,  or  think,  if  he  have  not  really  an  inspira- 
tion.    Is,  then,  the  constant  habitual  confession 
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of  divine  teachings  the  reference  of  everything  to 
God  by  the  writers  of  this  Bible^  something  which 
stamps  them  with  the  character  of  impostors? 
Would  not  this  seem  to  be  the  characteristic  of  true 
men  ?  But  still  you  say  ^  it  is  the  characteristic 
of  fanatics,  of  those  who  are  not  true  men ;  where 
do  you  draw  the  line?*  I  draw  it  in  this  way;  I 
say,  according  to  the  principle  of  a  spiritual  king- 
dom, every  man  who  is  doing  the  work  he  is 
set  to  do,  may  believe  that  he  is  inspired  Mrith  a 
power  to  do  that  work ;  every  man  who  is  doing 
some  other  work  which  he  is  not  set  to  do,  may, 
indeed,  say  that  he  is  using  powers  which  he  has 
received  from  above ;  but  he  is  violating  the  pur- 
poses for  which  those  powers  have  been  given 
him ;  his  will  is  obeying  an  impulse  contrary  to 
the  will  of  the  Being  who  bestowed  the  power. 
Here  is  fanaticism,  here  is  confusion.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  is  not  really.  Were  these  men  who 
wrote  the  Scriptures  inspired  by  God?  but.  Were 
they  in  a  certain  position  and  appointed  to  a  cer- 
tain work  ?  So  that  we  are  driven  by  this  argument, 
as  we  are  driven  by  the  book  itself,  from  that 
which  we  read  to  that  which  we  read  of.  Was 
there  such  a  society  as  that  which  this  book 
speaks  of?  was  there  such  a  nation  as  the  Jews  ? 
had  they  a  history?  was  there  a  meaning  in  that 
history  ?  does  this  book  explain  to  us  their  history 
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and  its  meaning?  The  question  of  inspiration  be- 
longs to  these  questions-rcannot  be  viewed  apart 
from  them.  If  there  be  no  spiritual  kingdom  in  the 
world,noking8,priests,prophets  appointed  byGod, 
then  assuredly  I  cannot  make  out  that  the  Scrip- 
tures had  a  right  to  describe  such  kings^  and  priests, 
and  prophets.  If  there  were  such  men,  I  have  as 
great  dif&culty  in  understanding  how  we  can  dis- 
pense with  such  a  record,  or  how  any  Being,  save 
He  who  formed  the  society  for  the  sake  of  his 
own  glory  and  for  the  good  of  his  creatures,  can 
have  caused  that  book  to  be  written. 

But  it  will  be  answered;  'This  is  evading  the 
difficulty.  It  is  not  merely  the  men,  but  the 
words,  which,  according  to  the  common  theory, 
are  inspired.  And  though  less  extravagant  theo- 
ries may  have  been  invented  and  received  among 
Christians,  yet  none  which  denies  a  verbal  inspi- 
ration or  dictation  is  consistent  with  itself,  is 
anything  but  a  subterfuge.'  Two  words  are  used 
here  as  synonymous,  which  seem  to  me  to  involve 
the  most  different  significations.  When  you  speak 
to  me  of  verbal  inspiration,  though  I  do  not  like 
the  phrase,  though  it  seems  to  me  to  involve  a 
violent — a  scarcely  grammatical— ellipsis,  yet  I 
subscribe  most  unequivocally  to  the  meaning 
which  I  suppose  is  latent  in  it.  I  have  no  notion 
of  inspired  thoughts  which  do  not  find  for  them- 
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selves  a  suitable  clothing  of  words.  I  can  scarcely^ 
even  in  my  mind,  separate  the  language  of  a 
writer  from  his  meaning.  And  I  certainly  find 
this  difficulty  greater  in  studying  a  book  of  the 
Bible  than  in  studying  any  other  book.  The 
peculiarities  of  its  language  seem  to  me  strangely 
significant.  And  yet  its  greatest  peculiarity  of 
all,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  solecism,  is  its  uni- 
versality, its  capacity  of  translation  into  any  dia- 
lect which  has  a  living  and  human  quality,  which 
is  not  merely  the  echo  of  passing  impressions  and 
the  utterance  of  animal  necessities.  But  just 
because  I  see  this  link  between  the  imbreathed 
thought  and  the  spoken  word,  I  must  reject  as 
monstrous  and  heretical  the  notion  of  a  dictation. 
I  call  it  monstrous  and  heretical,  for  I  know  none 
more  directly  at  variance  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  Scripture.  If  the  hint  of  it  is  to  be  found  any- 
where, it  is  certainly  in  the  history  of  the  giving 
of  the  divine  code.  That  was,  of  course,  a  formal 
literal  document,  and  therefore  is  signified  to  pro- 
ceed formally  and  literally  from  its  Author.  Yet 
mark  how  carefully  we  are  warned  against  the 
notion,  so  natural  to  the  sensual  and  idolatrous 
heart  of  man,  that  Moses  was  a  mere  mechanical 
utterer  or  transcriber.  Why  are  we  told  that  he 
went  into  the  thick  darkness  ?  why  do  we  hear  of 
his  awful  communion  for  forty  days  ?  why  have  we 
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the  records  of  his  deep  sympathy  with  his  people, 
of  his  prayers,  his  mediations,  his  murmurings,  if 
not  that  we  may  be  exalted  to  understand  some- 
thing of  the  human  privilege  of  spiritual  inter- 
course, and  that  we  may  consider  this  the  great 
privilege  of  the  most  honoured  seer?  And  this 
surely  is  the  object  of  all  Scripture,  if  it  have 
any  object  at  all,  to  withdraw  us  from  outward 
sensual  impressions  of  the  divine  Majesty,  to 
make  us  feel  the  reality  of  the  relation  between 
Him  and  his  creatures,  to  make  us  understand 
that  it  is  a  spiritual  relation,  and  that,  tAere- 
forCy  it  can  manifest  itself  in  outward  words  and 
acts.  It  is,  then,  no  concession  to  the  Ra- 
tionalist, but  a  necessity  of  our  own  faith,  that  we 
should  utterly  reject  and  abhor  this  theory  of 
dictation.  And  it  remains  for  him  to  shew  how 
the  discovery  of  different  readings  in  MSS.,  or 
the  rejection  of  books  as  not  genuine,  which 
are  now  esteemed  to  be  parts  of  the  Canon,  or 
even  the  detection  of  historical  inconsistencies 
and  mistakes  in  the  inspired  writers,  would  affect 
our  belief.  With  regard  to  the  new  readings, 
just  in  proportion  to  our  feeling  of  the  importance 
and  sacredness  of  the  language,  must  be  our 
desire  to  find  what  it  really  is.  If  there  be  no 
Bible,  these  investigations  are  idle  and  useless ;  if 
there  be,  they  must  be  most   interesting.     The 
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mental  exercise  in  such  enquiries  must  be  most 
healthful^  involvings  if  it  be  rightly  conducted^ 
the  necessity  of  reflection  upon  the  whole  mind 
and  scope  of  the  text,  a  cautious  and  calm  use  of 
the  judging  faculty,  a  faith  in  the  existence  of 
truth,  and  in  its  willingness  to  reveal  itself. 
Again ;  any  person  who  really  believes  that  there 
is  a  book,  of  which  the  distinct  office  is  to  explain 
the  nature  and  conditions  of  a  kingdom  into 
which  he  has  been  actually  brought,  must  enter 
upon  the  enquiry  whether  any  one  of  the  docu- 
ments of  which  this  book  is  supposed  to  consist 
be  or  be  not  genuine,  in  the  same  simple  and 
honest  spirit.  The  kingdom  exists;  he  is  not 
afraid  of  losing  it  or  of  losing  his  place  in  it,  even 
if  God  thought  fit  to  take  away  the  book  alto- 
gether. Yet  he  has  no  fear  that  He  will  do  this, 
no  doubt  in  the  world  that  it  is  his  good  pleasure 
to  tell  us  what  He  is  and  what  we  are.  That  this 
book  has  revealed  these  truths  to  himself  and  to 
thousands  of  others  for  generations,  he  is  certain ; 
whether  he  or  they  have  been  right  in  supposing 
that  a  particular  poition  of  it  was  necessary 
to  the  rest,  he  is  willing  reverently  and  diU- 
gently  to  consider;  nothing  doubting  that  He 
who  upholds  the  kingdom  and  has  given  the  book^ 
will  not  allow  the  ultimate  continuance  of  any 
intruder  into  it,  or  permit  any  integral  part  of  it 
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to  be  taken  away.  And  if  it  be  asked,  But  does 
not  this  admission  open  a  door  to  unlimited  scep- 
ticism? has  not  nearly  every  book  been  the 
subject  of  some  modem  suspicion  ? — ^the  answer, 
I  think,  has  been  given  already.  Lict  those  talk 
to  me  about  interpolations  in  Shakspeare'who 
know  what  Shakspeare  is,  who  have  really  studied 
his  mind  and  writings.  I  do  not  care  the  least 
because  Theobald  or  Pope  may  determine  that 
such  and  such  passages  are  not  suitable  to  their 
taste ;  neither  do  I  care  in  the  least  what  may  be 
the  taste  of  the  analysts  or  the  modem  idealists 
about  passages  or  books  of  Scripture.  Their  taste 
is  no  law  of  criticism.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  very  —  rccfu.^,  j, 
low  and  bad  taste  indeed.  Let  them  bring  forward  — 
external  evidence  and  we  will  weigh  it— cautiously, 
because  their  taste  is  very  apt  to  mingle  with  their 
words,  because  they  continually  assume  a  maxim 
from  which  we  utterly  dissent,  as  if  it  were  part 
and  parcel  of  a  fact  which  we  may  acknowledge ; 
but  still  earnestly  and  impartially.  I  am  not 
the  least  afraid  of  touching  a  corner  of  the  edifice 
because  the  rest  is  likely  to  fall  down ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  believe  it  will  prove  to  be  a  much 
firmer  edifice  than  we  have  been  wont  to  suppose 
that  it  is.  The  books  which  were  thrown  aside, 
even  by  religious  men,  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, because  they  seemed  to  have  no  direct 
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bearing  upon  individual  life,  will  be  found  to  con- 
r^tain   their  own  evidence,  when  they  are  looked 
•  ri /, / -upon  as  meant  to  develope  the  order  and  life  of 
,    •    >  'the  spiritual  kingdom. 
/    '  The  same  principle  precisely  applies  to  alleged 

,      mistakes  or  inconsistencies  in  the  admitted  parts 
^     J   J      of  the  records.     Suppose  these  mistakes  and  in- 
,  consistencies  to  be  such  as  prove  dishonesty  in  the 

(.  writers — ^suppose  them  to  be  connected  with  any 
"Y  /^y^part  of  the  revelation  of  the  character  of  God  or 
of  the  development  of  his  kingdom — they  fall  under 
the  last  head,  they  become  (/tto  tantd)  arguments 
against  the  genuineness  of  that  document  wherein 
they  are  found.  Suppose  them  to  be  merely 
accidental  to  the  narrative,  such  as  do  not  affect 
the  meaning  of  the  facts  or  the  integrity  of  the 
writer,  or  such  as  may  be  corrected  by  comparison 
with  another  narrative  of  the  same  transactions, 
then  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  right,  i priori, 
to  affirm  from  the  existence  of  a  Bible  that  none 
such  will  exist.*  I  see  no  promise  to  that  effect; 
I  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  have  pleased  God 
to  teach  men  by  this  very  means ;  I  mean,  to  per- 
mit the  ordinary  differences  of  opinions  and  eye- 
sight which  manifest  themselves  in  the  testimony 
of  different  witnesses  of  a  fact,  to  be  helps  to  us 
in  the  study  of  the  real  character  of  that  fact; 
the  ordinary  confusion  respecting  points  of  detail 
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to  be  the  means  of  leading  us  away  from  those 
points  of  detail  to  that  which  is  real  and  substan- 
tial. I  say^  I  can  see  no  reason,  &  priori^  either 
in  th^  nature  of  a  Bible  or  in  the  meaning  of 
inspiration  why  this  may  not  be  so.  I  even  fimcy 
that  I  can  see  reasons  in  the  analogy  of  the 
Divine  dealings,  and  in  the  tendency  of  man  to 
dwell  upon  the  minutiae  of  a  transaction,  not  as 
helps  to  discover  its  real  meaning  and  essence, 
but  for  their  own  sakes,  why  such  a  discipline 
may  be  most  suited  to  us.  If  it  should  be  found 
that  this  is  not  the  case,  I  shall  acquiesce  most 
readily,  but  I  shall  have  no  more  faith  in  the 
Bible  than  I  have  at  present.  For  the  Bible  will 
not  allow  me  to  have  any  faith  in  it  apart  from 
faith  in  God,  and  whatever  I  find  to  be  his  way 
of  training  me  and  my  race,  that  I  hold  to  be  the 
right  way,  and  the  way  in  which  we  may  be 
trained  to  all  goodness  and  all  truth.  I  do  not 
want  to  lay  down  a  scheme  or  chart  of  the  road 
in  which  it  is  fitting  we  should  be  led;  that,  I 
think,  is  presumption. 

According  to  this  shewing,  then,  the  charge  of 
departing  from  the  ordinary  rules  which  we  apply 
to  the  study  of  other  books,  is  far  more  applicable 
to  those  who  ui^e  it  than  it  is  to  us.  We  claim 
that  the  Bible  should  be  looked  at  as  a  fact,  a 
most  pregnant  fact,  in  the  history  of  mankind.    It 
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stands  apart  from  other  books ;  we  wish  to  know 
why  it  so  stands  apart,  what  there  is  that  differ- 
ences it  from  other  books,  just  as  we  wish  to  know 
what  there  is  in  the  writings  of  Cicero  that  differ- 
ences them  from  other  writings,  or  what  there  is 
in  the  literature  of  Rome  that  differences  it  from 
other  Uterature.  And  if  we  should  discover  that 
there  is  that  in  this  book  which  entitles  it  to 
be  called,  as  it  has  been  commonly  called,  7%e 
Book,  or  The  Book  of  Books,  we  do  not  surely  by 
such  a  name  signify  any  contempt  of  books — 
rather  a  high  appreciation  of  them.  We  declare 
that  there  is  a  book  which  directly  and  formally 
connects  letters  with  the  life  of  man,  with  the 
order  of  God;  a  book,  which,  just  so  far  as  it 
fulfils  its  idea,  becomes  the  key  by  which  all 
books  may  be  interpreted,  that  which  translates 
them  into  significance  and  determines  the  value 
and  position  of  each.  We  declare,  moreover,  what 
is  the  temper  and  spirit  in  which  a  book  should 
be  studied.  Nothing  seems  to  me  more  prepos- 
terous than  the  notion,  that  we  can  change  our 
habits  of  mind  when  we  turn  from  one  subject  to 
another.  It  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  every  ethical 
principle,  that  is  to  say,  a  flagrant  tampering  with 
our  moral  being,  to  suppose  that  we  can  be  reve- 
rent at  one  moment  and  irreverent  at  another; 
that  we  are  to  be  humble  in  the  presence  of  this 
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person,  and  proud  when  we  are  brought  into  inter- 
course with  another.     I  perfectly  agree,  therefore,   \ 
with  the  Rationalist,  that  to  talk  as  some  do  of 
our  right  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  all  other  books, 
and  of  the  duty  of  submitting  our  judgments  to 
the  Bible,  is  not  practical  or  reasonable.     If  we  / 
think  that  in  reading  Cicero  or  Shakspeare  our     / 
proper  position  is  that  of  judges,  I  am  quite  cer-~  f^    .-  ^u  ' 
tain  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  think  otherwise     ^'^^  i  ^'" 
when  we  study  the  Scriptures.    And  I  am  equally      '"'^ '**'    J '* '  I 
certain  that  while  we  do  fancy  that  we  are  judges  ^^ '  ^  /^ 

of  Cicero  or  Shakspeare  we  shall  not  understand 
them.  The  posture  of  children  or  learners  is  the 
true  profitable  posture  in  all  cases.  It  is  not  safe 
to  propose  to  ourselves  the  end  of  being  judges  in 
any  case.  It  is  not  safe  for  our  minds  generally, 
it  is  most  unsafe  for  the  judging  faculty  itself. 
That  is  invariably  turned  awry  at  first,  blunted 
and  stupified  afterwards,  if  it  be  not  sent  to  school, 
and  if  it  do  not  carry  through  life  the  docility 
which  school  is  meant  to  give  it.  But  what  is 
the  schooling?  We  all  know  how  difficult  the 
acquisition  of  docility  is,  how  difficult  in  all  days, 
how  difficult  especially  in  our  own.  There  are 
some  books  which  natui*ally  tempt  us  to  exercise 
the  proud  condemning  spirit;  feebleness  is  stamped 
upon  them;  they  themselves  affect  a  right  to 
judge  others ;  we  feel  as  if  here  we  might  safely 
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indulge  our  propensity.  Therefore  we  see  the  wis- 
dom of  the  old  notion,  that  only  the  best  books^ 
only  those,  which  carry  a  kind  of  authority  with 
theni^  should  be  set  before  boys ;  when  they  have 
been  drilled  by  them  into  habits  of  deference  and 
humility,  then  they  may  venture,  if  their  calling 
requires  it,  upon  the  study  of  the  worst,  for  then 
they  will  have  acquired  the  true  discerning  spirit, 
^  that  spirit  of  which  the  judging  spirit  is  the  coun- 
terfeit ;  the  one  perceiving  the  real  quality  of  the 
food  which  is  offered,  the  other,  merely  setting  up 

'  ^  .  its  own  partial  and  immature  tastes  and  aversions 
as  the  standard  of  what  is  good  and  evil.  But 
even  this  is  not  sufficient,  as  experience  has  proved* 
Starting  from  the  study  of  the  meanest  books,  our 

J  y  •'-  modenijgntic§  have  gone  on  to  higher  books,  and 
have  asked  why  they  may  not  exercise  their  right 
of  private  judgment  on  one  as  much  as  the  other. 
Why  they  may  not  pronounce  their  sentence  upon 
Herodotus  or  Livy  as  well  as  upon  any  modern 
compilation  7  The  Rationalist  goes  a  step  further, 
and  says,  Why  not  pass  our  sentence  upon  those 
which  you  call  your  inspired  books  as  well  as  upon 
Herodotus  or  Livy  ?  It  is  good  that  such  a  question 
should  be  proposed,  because  it  brings  the  ques- 
tion to  an  issue.  It  enables  us  to  say,  You  have 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  these  inspired  books,  because, 
you  have  said,  they  were  an  affiront  to  other  lite- 
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rature ;  learn  by  this  that  they  are  the  needful 
protectors  to  other  literature.  If  there  be  a  book, 
of  which  we  can  say,  Herein  God  is  speaking  to 
you ;  be  silent  and  listen :  we  have  the  power  of 
keeping  down  that  saucy  and  insolent  temper, 
which,  so  far  as  it  is  applied  to  any  thing,  makes 
that  thing  unintelligible.  We  have  the  power  of 
cultivating  your  judgment,  because  we  have  the 
power  of  making  it  not  a  private  judgment.  A 
A^*  tf.vfwtii  private  judgment  means,  the  judgment  of  a  man 
fvs  u^v^^  J  I  who  is  cut  oflFfrom  his  fellows,  the  judgment  of  a 
I  savage.  A  man  certainly  has  a  right  to  such  a 
I  private  judgment,  if  by  right  you  mean  the  power 
to  exercise  it.  For  he  has  the  power  of  being  a 
savage ;  he  has  the  power  of  saying,  I  will  not  be 
educated ;  I  will  not  be  led  out  of  my  own  partial 
apprehensions,  and  the  partial  apprehensions  of 
my  age ;  I  will  not  be  a  reasonable  being,  I  will 
not  be  a  man.  He  may  do  this ;  I  say  also  he 
may  do  something  else  if  he  will.  He  may  be 
taken  under  training  and  discipline,  the  training 
and  discipline  of  God  himself,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  led  out  of  his  private  judgment,  into  a  know- 
ledge of  the  judgment  and  mind  of  Him  who 
^'  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales  and  the  hills  in 
a  balance.^^  He  may  have  a  book  set  before  him, 
which  unfolds  the  scheme  and  purpose  of  this 
universe  and  its  Creator ;  he  may  be  led  by  slow 
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degrees  to  understand  his  own  connexion  with 
this  universe,  with  those  who  lived  in  it,  and  with 
Him  who  is  the  author  of  it.  And  if  he  will  have 
this  learning,  if  he  will  be  taught  out  of  this  book, 
then  every  other  book  which  he  reads  will  be  also 
a  part  of  the  same  divine  institution.  God  will 
be  training  him  by  that  too;  to  trace  out  the' 
course  of  his  government,  to  see  how  different 
men  have,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  cheer- 
fully or  involuntarily,  been  accomplishing  some 
part  of  his  designs  towards  his  creatures;  till 
having  descended  through  different  gradations  of 
thoughtful  enquirers,  who,  each  in  his  own  depart- 
ment, are  humbly  desiring  to  discover  the  mean- 
ing of  their  Lord,  when  he  comes,  at  last,  to  the 
lowest  point  in  the  scale,  to  the  last  new  criticism, 
or  the  last  tavern  speech  in  defence  of  the  inalien- 
able right  of  men  to  think  what  they  like,  he  will 
find  even  in  that  something  which  is  true,  some- 
thing which  could  not  have  been  spoken  if  there 
were  not  a  Bible  in' the  world. 

2.  This  view  of  the  relation  between  the  Scrip- 
tures and  other  books,  may  perhaps  assist  us  in 
considering  the  question  of  miracles.  The  analyst 
of  the  last  century  maintained  that  these  miracles 
might  be  referred  to  natural  causes.  The  idealist 
of  the  present  day  considers  them  as  inventions 
attesting  that  belief  of  something  supernatural 
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which  belongs  to  men  because  they  have  spiri- 
tual faculties.  Both  alike  agree^  that  they  are 
stumbling  blocks  and  not  helps  to  a  belief  of 
the  doctrine  and  facts  of  Scripture.  I  cannot 
regret  that  either  of  these  opinions  has  been  pro- 
pounded. Unphilosophical  as  I  think  them^  they 
yet  may  clear  our  minds  of  a  great  confusion^  and 
may  help  us  in  arriving  at  a  great  truth.  We 
have  been  used  to  speak  of  miracles  as  the  chief 
evidences  for  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Now  if  it 
is  meant  by  this,  that  a  miracle  or  prodigy,  as 
such,  proves  the  divine  commission  of  the  person 
who  enacts  it,  we  have  the  strongest  reason  for 
rejecting  such  a  notion,  for  the  Bible  commands 
us  to  reject  it.  We  dare  not  beheve  any  thing,  \ 
merely  because  something  which  strikes  us  as  a 
departure  from  ordinary  experiences  or  laws  is 
done  to  confirm  it :  we  are  warned  in  Scripture, 
that  we  shall  see  such  wonders,  and  that  we 
are  to  be  aware  of  being  deceived  by  them. 
Again,  the  Bible  is  remarkably  a  book  of  laws,  a 
book  explaining  the  divine  order  of  the  universe ; 
if  it  be  not  this  it  is  nothing.  Can  we  sup- 
pose that  violations  of  laws,  infringements  of  order, 
would  be  the  great  signs  and  witnesses  in  con- 
firmation of  it?  Surely,  then,  the  eagerness  of  the 
analyst  to  get  these  miracles  resolved  into  natural 
causes,  that  is,  according  to  his  notion,  to  get 
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them  connected  with  the  general  order  of  the 
worlds  is  not  surprising.  But^  once  more,  it  is 
quite  true,  as  the  other  class  of  rationalists  affirm, 
that  there  has  been  a  feeling,  not  at  one  time  and 
in  one  age,  but  at  all  times  and  in  all  ages,  afler 
some  power  which  is  not  circumscribed  by  the 
rules  of  ordinary  visible  experience,  but  which  is 
superior  to  these  rules,  and  can'  transgress  them. 
He  is  quite  right,  that  the  acknowledgment  of 
such  a  power  lies  deep  in  the  heart  of  man,  and 
that  we  are  continually  demanding  instances  and 
proofs  of  its  exercise.  Both  these  assertions  are 
true ;  the  difficulty  is  to  reconcile  them  and  apply 
them. 

Now,  supposing  the  Bible  were  the  revelation 
of  a  spiritual  kingdom  or  constitution  for  man, 
such  as  we  have  described ;  supposing  it  were  the 
history  of  a  divine  power  for  the  redemption  of 
man  out  of  a  slavery  into  which  he  had  brought 
himself,  we  may  perceive,  I  think,  at  least  a  dawn 
of  light  upon  this  controversy.  I  do  find,  un- 
questionably, in  the  portents  recorded  by  Livy, 
the  signs  of  a  feeling  in  men's  minds  that  there  is 
something  supernatural ;  that  the  powers  of  the 
world  are  not  all  with  which  men  have  to  deal. 
But  the  feeling  contradicts  itself  in  the  attempt 
to  utter  itself;  it  does  homage  to  the  powers  of 
nature  in  the  very  act  of  seeming  to  rise  above 
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them.  And^  therefore,  under  such  a  system  there 
could  be  no  liberty  for  the  human  spirit,  there 
could  be  no  brave  investigation  into  the  mechan- 
ism or  into  the  energies  of  the  universe.  Before 
these  blessings  could  be  attained,  the  sense  of  the 
supernatural  in  man  must  be  justified  and  puri- 
fied. He  must  know  that  when  he  is  dreaming 
of  something  above  himself,  he  is  dreaming  of 
a  reality ;  he  must  know  that  nature  is  not  that 
which  he  is  dreaming  of;  that  he  is  not  to  tremble 
before  this,  but  to  claim  the  dignity  of  a  spiritual 
creature,  to  understand  it  and  to  subdue  it.  He 
must  know  that  he  is  not  the  victim  of  a  set  of 
blind  natural  agents;  he  must  have  something 
more  than  a  vague  conception  of  what  that 
power  is,  of  which  he  is  the  servant.  Such  an 
effect,  I  say,  the  miracles  of  the  Bible  may  pro- 
duce upon  him.  Every  one  of  those  which  is 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  is  recorded  ex- 
pressly as  a  witness,  that  the  Jehovah,  the  I  am, 
the  personal  God,  the  Lord  of  the  spirits  of  all 
flesh,  is  the  King  of  the  world,  and  that  gods  of 
sense  are  not  its  kings.  Every  miracle  recorded 
in  the  New  Testament  is  recorded  expressly  and 
professedly  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
Son  of  man  is  the  Ruler  of  the  winds  and  the 
waves  ;  the  sustainer  and  restorer  of  animal  life ; 
the  healer  and  tamer  of  the  human  spirit ;  and  that 
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those  who  are  the  adopted  children  of  God  in 
Him^  while  they  are  doing  his  work^  are  not  the 
servants  of  visible  things^  but  their  rulers.  These 
miracles  say  to  the  poor  man^  ^^  Fear  not  the 
mighty  unfathomable  ocean,  for  your  King  and 
Friend  has  calmly  walked  upon  it ;  fear  not  the 
powers  of  disease  and  sickness,  for  He  who  took 
your  flesh  has  mastered  them ;  fear  not  the  more 
terrible  powers  that  get  the  mastery  of  the  under- 
standing and  heart,  for  Christ  also  hath  cast  out 
devils :  walk  boldly  and  bravely  over  this  earth, 
as  freemen  united  to  this  triumphant  Deliverer ; 
dread  only  separation  from  Him ;  dread  only  that 
you  should  not  trust  Him  and  cleave  to  Him  suf- 
ficiently, and  so  sink  again  under  the  bondage  to 
nature  and  death,  out  of  which  He,  by  his  life  and 
death,  has  purchased  you/^  And  do  not  they  speak 
also  to  the  better  taught  man  according  to  his  ne- 
cessities and  temptations  ?  He  does  not  so  much 
want  to  be  raised  above  the  natural  fear  of  outward 
things ;  a  calculation  of  probabilities,  or  a  habit  of 
encountering  difficulties  may  easily  give  him  that 
victory.  But  the  very  means  of  his  deliverance  are 
occasions  to  him  of  fresh  bondage.  He  acquires  a 
drowsy,  dull  sense  of  an  ever-moving  system  of 
chances ;  he  does  not  become  an  idolater  of  the 
powers  of  nature ;  but  he  worships  its  evenness 
and  persistency.     Most  wretched  and  degrading 
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faith !  far  more  to  be  loathed  and  dreaded  than 
the  living  and  half-human  idolatry  of  the  peasant. 
Yet  unless  there  be  some  demonstration  that  spi- 
ritual power  is  superior  to  mechanical;  that  the- 
world  is  subject  to  God^  and  not  to  chance  or  na- 
ture ;  that  there  is  an  order,  far  more  beautiful  and 
perfect  than  that  of  sun  and  stars^  in  which  men 
are  intended  to  abide,  and  in  which  everything 
that  is  great  and  noble  within  them  receives  its 
full  development ; — I  see  not  how  this  materialist 
superstition  can  fail  to  become  the  Creed  of  every 
nation,  and  to  bring  about  the  decay  of  all  institu- 
tions and  political  life,  all  feehng,  affection,  hop^. 
With  the  other  faith  it  has  been  possible  for 
men  to  pursue  physical  science.  The  world  has 
presented  itself  to  them  as  a  solemn,  awful  sub- 
ject of  study,  but  not  as  a  tyrant  before  which 
they  must  bow.  They  have  learnt  that  the  mere 
customary  links  which  connect  a  fact  with  its 
highest  principle,  may  be  suspended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  that  principle  manifest.  They 
have,  therefore,  risen  above  the  slavish  notion, 
that  sensible  experience  is  the  law  to  which 
things  are  subjected ;  they  have  been  able  to  set 
it  at  nought  and  defy  it;  not  merely  the  astro- 
nomer, but  every  chymist  who  has  truly  investi- 
gated the  functions  and  powers  of  material  things, 
has  moved  on  in  this  line,  humbly  asking  nature 
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to  tell  him  her  secrets^  and  receiving  answers,  the 
most  satisfactory  indeed,  but  the  taost  contrary  to 
our  sensible  anticipations  and  conclusions. 

If,  then,  we  are  asked  why  we  reject  the  analyst's 
doctrine  about  these  miracles,  our  answer  is,  be- 
cause by  accepting  it  we  should  not  be  acknowledg- 
ing the  true  order  of  the  world,  but  we  should  be 
refusing  to  acknowledge  it.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  world  is  under  the  government  of  natural 
causes ;  we  do  not  know  what  the  phrase  ^  natural 
causes'  means.  We  confess,  and  rejoice  to  con- 
fess, that  there  is  an  habitual  appointed  course  of 
things ;  that  each  agent,  voluntary  or  involuntary, 
has  his  proper  place  in  the  scheme ;  that  no  one 
link  of  this  agency  will  be  ever  needlessly  broken 
or  dispensed  with.  But  we  say  that  no  dishonour 
is  put  upon  any  of  these  agents,  when  He,  who 
has  assigned  them  their  place,  keeps  them  in  their 
own  relation  to  each  other,  imparts  to  them  their 
powers,  withdraws  the  veil  which  conceals  Him- 
self the  prime  worker,  and  so  explains  the  mean- 
ing of  his  ordinances,  the  secret  of  their  efficiency, 
the  reason  of  their  abuse.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
we  say  the  miracles  are  evidences  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  If  Christianity  be  the  manifestation 
of  a  spiritual  kingdom ;  if  it  be  the  satisfaction  of 
the  dreams  of  past  ages ;  if  it  be  that  which  was 
to  exhibit  through  all  the  complications  of  after 
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ages,  what  is  the  law  which  governs  them,  and 
who  is  the  Giver  of  that  law,  then  we  cannot  see 
how  it  could  enter  the  world  without  miracles,  or 
how  those  miracles  should  not  be  such  as  the  Bible 
affirms  that  they  were'. 

8.  The  records  of  these  miracles  form  such  an 
integral  portion  of  the  Gospel  narratives,  that  in 
speaking  of  the  one  I  have  necessarily  anticipated 
many  of  the  remarks  which  I  should  have  made 
upon  the  other. 

The  real  difficulty  which  has  presented  itself  to 
men's  minds  in  the  study  of  them  has  been  this, 
*  How  can  we  admit  narratives  which  report  such 
very  strange  stories  to  be  true,  without  some 
higher  evidence  than  belongs  to  almost  any  other 
writing.'  This  suggestion  being  once  offered,  of 
course  every  difficulty  which  harmonists  have  ex- 
perienced, in  bringing  the  parts  of  the  different 
narratives  into  connexion,  every  doubt  which  has 
been  raised  respecting  the  authorship  of  any  one 

1  Every  reader  of  the  Gospels  will  of  course  have  observed,  that 
our  Lord's  signs  did  not  satisfy  the  rulers  of  the  Jews.  They  wanted 
another  kind  of  signs, '  signs  from  heaven,'  glaring  tokens  which 
the  eye  might  recognize,  not '  powers'  exercised  upon  the  inner 
man,  and  calling  forth  an  effort  of  the  spirit  in  answer  to  them. 
Beautifully  do  our  Lord s  words  express  the  difference,  'It  is  a 
sinful  and  cuLuUerout,  or  sense-bound,  generation  which  seeks  after 
9uek  signs.' 
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of  theiDj  every  question  about  the  existence  of  a 
common  source  firom  which  they  may  have  pro- 
ceededj  has  given  new  encouragement  to  scepti- 
cism. Jt  has  been  said^  ^  so  far  from  there  being 
more  evidence,  it  would  seem  as  if  there  were  less 
evidence  for  these  than  for  the  other  parts  of  the 
record/ 

Now  our  last  enquiry  seems  to  lead  us  to  these 
conclusions.  Either  the  strange  stories  spoken  of 
are  in  accordance  with  the  scriptural  idea  of  the 
Founder  of  a  spiritual  and  universal  kingdom,  or 
they  are  not.  If  they  are  not,  no  evidence  whatever 
could  establish  the  authenticity  of  the  document 
containing  them ;  for  they  would  be  self-contradic- 
tory ;  we  should  be  bound  to  reject  them  because 
we  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  are,  we  should  require  evi- 
dence to  account  for  their  omission  in  any  record 
professing  to  contain  the  history  of  such  a  person. 
We  should  have  a  right  to  ask.  Why  did  he  give 
no  signs  that  he  came  to  connect  the  visible 
with  the  invisible  world ;  why  did  he  do  nothing 
to  break  the  yoke  of  custom  and  experience ;  no- 
thing to  show  men  that  the  constitution  which 
he  pretended  to  reveal  and  establish  has  a  true 
foundation  ?  Take  away  the  miracles,  and  there  is 
an  inexplicable  chasm  and  inconsistency  in  these 
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records,  which  it  would  require  a  vast  amount  of 
wit  and  ingenuity  to  explain '. 

Now  when  this  difficulty  is  surmounted,  when 
the  reader  of  the  Gospels  is  not  haunted  perpetu- 
ally with  the  thought,  ^I  wish  that  story  were 
away ;  I  wish  I  could  have  the  morality  of  these 
discourses,  and  the  morality  of  the  life  of  Jesus, 
without  being  perpetually  asked  to  acknowledge 

something  marveUous,^  when   he  has   seen  that  

the  marvel  belongs  essentially  to  the  morality  of  — 
the  discourses  and  of  the  life,  the  other  perplexi- 
ties, I  believe,  will  not  be  very  serious.  In  the  first 
place,  he  will  see  that  all  the  failures  of  harmonists 
to  bring  the  different  facts  of  the  different  Gospels 
into  connection  or  chronological  sequence,  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  books  themselves.  -  ^  i  1 1  < « '  -  ^ 

,i/ccfft'y  til 

^  We  are  told  sometimes  that  Mahomet  midcrstood  the  true       /-^  ••^^c   ^ 
miture  of  miracles  far  better  than  the  Apostles  of  the  Christian 
Church  ;  he  said, '  The  com  growing  was  a  miracle,  the  rise  of 
the  sun  was  a  miracle,  life  and  death  weUe  miracles,'  &c.    Very 
likely  he  did,  and  they  were  very  fine  words  no  doubt.    The  ques-  '^ 
tion  is,  what  effect^have  they  produced !    Have  his  best  disciples    —  ^ 
been  able,  were  they  able  even  in  the  highest  times  of  Arabian 

cultivation,  to  rise  above  the  prejudices  and  illusions  of  sensible 

experience!    But  the  fact  of  the  difference  w  important.    It 

rs- shows  h^w  closely  the  kind  of  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture 

'^belongs  to  the  idea  of  the  Incarnation.    Rejecting  that  idea, 

'  Mahometans  rightly  reject  the  signs  and  forms  which  connect  the 

visible  with  the  invisible  world.    And  thcrt  is  the  secret  of  their    — ' 

slavery. 


'    " 
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They  exist,  they  are  facts,  they  have  exercised  a 
wonderful  influence  on  the  world  in  their  present 
form,  they  have  made  known  to  men  the  same 
living  Person.    If  they  should  be  found  to  fit  one 
A  "  '  '^^'    it^  ^^^  another,  or  to  be  contrived  as  supplements 
,(;  ,to  each   other,   I   do  not   see  that  they  would 
L  '  >i^^  accomplish   their   purpose    better.     I   am  quite 
rt^'\<.jiJf  t-i  willing  to  listen  to  those  who  say  they  have  dis- 
V vv  tj^,  ^^-t^*-!. covered  such  an  agreement  in  them,  and  to  believe 

them  if  they  make  their  point  good*  But  I  cer- 
tainly am  not  the  least  troubled  when  I  see  them 
at  fault. 

A  revelation  to  men  of  their  Lord  and  King, 
must  be  something  altogether  wonderful.  I  could 
not  the  least  conjecture  beforehand  how  the  re- 
cords of  it  would  be  composed.  They  might  come 
in  the  form  of  annals,  no  doubt.  That  is  not  the 
form  from  which  one  in  general  derives  most 
knowledge  of  a  character  5  oftentimes  the  story  of 
a  few  days  or  hours  brings  it  into  clearer  light; 
still  this  method  might  have  been  appropriate  for 
such  an  occasion.  But  if  another  has  apparently 
been  adopted;  if  I  am  in  possession  of  a  set  of 
documents,  seeming  to  present  to  me  a  life  in  a 
number  of  different  circumstances,  all  himian  and 
intelligible  circumstances,  the  wonder  lying  not  in 
.  them  but  in  him  who  is  acting  through  them,  and 
•  in  the  meaning  he  shows  to  be  latent  in  them,  and 
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if  I   have  the  opportunity  of  comparing  these 
documents^  so  that  I  may  learn  more  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  life^  from  seeing  how  the  transactions 
which  exhibit  it  appeared  to  different  men^  I  am 
certainly  not  carefid  to  disturb  this  order^jorjthe  —  ijlu.  (c^  J<. 
sake^f  inventing  another  which  I  think  would  be       c/  C^vi^f 
much  less  adapted  to  us.     So  again^  secondly^  it      ^aj^Uck^  r, 
should  be  remembered  that  the  existence  of  these       j^  /.'rit 
documents  is  not  affected  by  any  theories  about        /vt-U^*    -. 
their  authorship  or  their  construction.     Omit  all        ^  ^^  ^^^  ^  i 
the  names  which  we  are  wont  to  associate  with       J^  f,,-: 
them^  or  say  that  these  names  do  not  indicate        d^vs^uA^-..^ 
any  known  persons^  or  that  these  persons  were        :l  ,;^. 
not  eye  witnesses^  or  that  they  were  merely  re- 
porters of  a  current  tradition,  or  that  they  all 
drew  from  a  common  tradition,  or  that  they  had 
communications  with  one  another,  or  that  they   . 
had  none — still  the  books  are;   and  the  secret 
of  their  influence,   and  the   strange   impression 
which  men  have,  that  they  do  exhibit  a  real  being 
to  man,  and  that  Being  the  Lord  of  man,  the 
image  after  which  he  is  created ;  this  must  still  be 
explained,  either  by  means  of  some  one  of  these 
hypotheses,  or  without  it.    They  may  be  all  worth 
considering;   each,   doubtless,  means  something, 
and  may  teach  something ;  but  if  they  should  all 
prove  to  be  untenable,  still  the  marvel  itself  is  not 
got  rid  of.    To  that  the  theological  student  must 
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address  himself;  he  must  look  it  fairly  in  the 
face^  he  must  confess  that  all  processes  of  his 
criticism  must  be  preceded  by  the  acknowledg- 
ment that  there  is  something  to  be  criticised. 
And  however  much  he  may  be  disposed  to  turn 
away  from  the  common-place  remark,  that  there 
.^  is  a  singular  absence  in  these  records  of  those  con- 
^  trivances  by  which  men  usually  try  to  set  forth 
-  a  hero ;  that  the  divinity  which  the  writer  be- 
lieves he  is  exhibiting,  does  not  occasionally  but 
habitually  exhibit  itself  in  the  simplest  and  low- 
liest forms  of  human  life ;  that  there  is  actually 
no  exception  to  this  practice  in  any  one  of  these 
narratives,  not  one  instance  in  all  these  traditions 
of  affectionate,  credulous,  ignorant  disciples,  of  an 
attempt  to  establish  their  Master's  celestial  origin 
by  connecting  him  with  circumstances  of  outward 
greatness;  however  dull  and  dreary,  I  say,  the 
repetition  of  such  remarks  may  be,  because  they 
have  been  forced  upon  us  all  in  books  of  evi- 
dence, because  we  have  learnt  them  by  rote,  be- 
fore they  came  out  to  us  naturally  and  simply 
as  characteristics  of  that  which  we  were  reading, 
yet  they  are  true  remarks,  and  can  as  little  be 
passed  over  by  any  thoughtful  reader,  as  any  pecu- 
liarity in  the  style  of  an  ancient  classic.  There- 
fore we  find  an  evidently  growing  conviction  in 
the  minds  of  the  more  intelligent  sceptics,  that 
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there  must  be  a  scheme  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining these  difficulties.  The  whole  history 
must  be  accounted  for,  not  merely  by  finding  fault 
with  the  details  of  the  narrative,  but  by  dividing 
the  person  of  whom  it  speaks,  according  to  his  his- 
torical and  his  mythical  attributes.  This  is  the  ex- 
periment which  I  have  so  often  noticed.  It  may 
be  apphed  to  the  Gospel  narratives ;  but  unless  it 
will  solve  all  the  facts  relating  to  a  spiritual  and 
universal  kingdom  which  we  have  been  considering 
it  is  worth  nothing.  Shew  that  there  is  no  such 
constitution  for  mankind,  and  you  have  confuted 
the  Gospels,  for  they  are  built  upon  the  assumption 
that  there  is.  But  if  there  be  such  a  kingdom, 
we  must  know  who  is  the  Head  and  Lord  of  it, 
and  how  He  has  established  it.  These  Gospels 
have  given  that  knowledge  to  men  for  many  cen- 
turies ;  we  believe  that  they  have  yet  much  more 
to  communicate,  which  we  have  not  been  able  to 
receive,  but  which  the  events  of  this  time,  and 
these  very  controversies,  will  make  known  to  us. 
Feeling  that  they  are  given  us,  and  that  they  have 
a  deep  reality  in  them,  we  cannot  be  unwilling 
that  they  should  be  submitted  to  any  scrutiny. 
If  there  be  anything  in  them  which  was  not 
meant  to  be  in  them,  we  doubt  not  but  it  will  be 
brought  to  light,  and  that  He  who  brings  it  to 
light  will  make  his  own  truth  the  clearer  by  the 
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discoveiy.  But  that  thej  contain  that  which  no 
other  books  in  the  woiid  ccmtain,  whidi  no  other 
parts  of  the  Scripture  contain^  and  which  is  a  kejr 
to  all  that  is  written  elsewhere ;  this,  we  beUere, 
has  been  made  and  will  be  made  only  the  more 
evident,  by  the  questions  which  have  been  raised 
in  these  and  in  former  days  respecting  them. 

THE  ROMISH  STSTRM. 

I  have  contended,  then^  that  a  Bible  without  a 

<  Church    is    inconceivable,   that    the    appointed 

ministers  of  the  Church  are  the  appointed  instru* 

"*  *     '  'ments  for  guiding  men  into  a  knowledge  of  the 

^y  ^  ;  Bible,  that  the  notion  of  private  judgment  is  a 

false  notion,  that  Inspiration  belongs  to  the 
Church,  and  not  merely  to  the  writers  of  the 
Bible,  that  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament 
were  the  introduction  of  a  new  dispensation,  and 


ir 
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/'^  !  *  *'  /^^jkere  not  merely  a  set  of  strange  acts  belong- 
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'  ^  /  '^V7,ing  to  a  particular  time;  lastly,  that  the  Gospel 
•.  r  re/  i^  ^       narratives  must  be  received  as  parts  of  the  neces- 
^  sary  furniture  of  the  Church.    Now  is  there  not 


I'  < 
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^  y-  a  manifest  tendency  towards  Romanism  in  these 
positions  ?  Do  they  not  one  and  all  belong  to  the 
system  which  I  have  denounced  ? 

Let  us  consider : 

1st.  I  have  supposed  the  Bible  and  the  Church 
to  be  mutual  interpreters  of  each  other.    The 
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Church  exists  as  a  fact,  the  Bible  shews  what  that 
fact  means.  The  Bible  is  a  fact^  the  Church 
shews  what  that  fact  meaiis«  Now^  what  I  com- 
plain of  in  Romanism^  is  that  it  has  entirety  over- 
looked the  relation  of  these  two  parts  of  God's 
schenu;  to  each  other.  It  has  concealed  the  Bible 
from  men  on  purpose  that  the  Church  might  be 
exalted.  And  it  has  proved  that  the  Church  could 
not  be  exalted  while  the  Bible  was  hidden^  that 
while  there  was  no  book  to  explain  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  Church  its  own  position^  that  posi- 
tion of  necessity  became  unintelligible.  Men  did 
not  know  what  it  was  to  be  Churchmen^  because 
they  could  not  learn  it  from  this  book^  and  be- 
cause no  other  was  able  to  teU  them. 

2dly.  Hence  we  see^  wherein  my  notion  of  the 
powers  of  ministers  differs  from  that  of  the  Ro- 
manist. He  thinks  that  the  minister  has  a  power 
and  commission  to  hide  the  Bible  from  the  laity. 
I  think  he  has  a  power  and  commission  to  lay  it 
open  to  the  laity.  I  think  that  every  one  has  an 
appointed  work  to  do;  that  when  we  refuse  our  /^"^/  - 

own  appointed  work^  or  do  not  acknowledge  the    - 
different  appdintment  of  another^  we  necessarily  — 


Alfi^  hi'' 
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miss  some  good  which  was  intended  for  us.    And  ^^  ^  i ,    ' 

therefore  I  do  not  think  that  the  laity,  rejecting  '^'ti  ^••''^" 

the  teachings  of  their  appointed  ministers,  will  " ^  ,*i*  ^i 

understand  the  Bible.    And  I  do  not  think,  on  ^'U(f^.  ^, 
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the  other  hand^  that  the  minister,  putting  himself 
in  place  of  the  Bible^  and  not  encouraging  the 
laity  to  read  it  and  digest  it^  can  be  a  true  teacher, 
can  exercise  the  powers  which  God  has  committed 
to  him. 

8rd.  I  believe,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  Bible 
and  the  Church  were  intended  to  raise  men  out 
of  their  private  judgments,  and  to  guide  each  man 
who  will  be  guided,  into  the  truth  which  is  meant 
for  all.  The  Romanist  claims  an  authority  for  the 
,  Church  in  opposition  to  private  judgments.  But 
it  is  not  an  authority  to  call  forth  the  spirits  of 
men — to  draw  them  out  of  the  little  narrow  circle 
of  private  experiences  and  conclusions — ^but  an 
authority  to  crush  the  exercise  of  their  spirits,  to 
hinder  them  from  obtaining  freedom.  And  there- 
fore this  authority  has  itself  become  the  tool  of 
private  judgments.  Half  the  inventions  of  Ro- 
manism are  the  inventions  of  private  judgment — 
the  fruits  of  a  condescension  on  the  part  of  the 
priest  to  the  narrow  minded  feelings  and  judg- 
ments of  his  subjects,  or  else  the  creations  of  his 
own  judgment,  both  alike  manifesting  the  need  of 
that  universal  law  and  standard  by  which  both 
ought  to  have  been  tried. 

4th.  The  presence  of  that  Spirit  who  is  the 
source  of  all  inspiration,  in  the  whole  body  of  the 
Chiurch,  and  in  each  of  its  members  that  he  may 
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fulfil  his  own  appointed  position ;  this  is  involved 
in  the  idea  of  our  baptism ;  disbelieving  this^  we 
acknowledge  no  Church  at  all.  In  virtue  of  this 
gift,  we  are  to  believe  that  every  member  of  the 
Church  has  a  capacity  for  understanding  the  high 
privileges  which  have  been  obtained  for  him ;  in 
virtue  of  this  gift;,  we  believe  that  the  ministers  of 
the  Church  can  educate  their  flocks  into  the  ap- 
prehension of  them.  Our  complaint  against  the 
Romish  system  is,  that  it  does  not  allow  us  to  act 
upon  the  faith  of  this  inspiration.  It  supposes 
inspiration  to  be  communicated  to  certain  persons 
at  certain  periods,  for  the  sake  of  certain  startling 
eftects.  It  supposes  an  inspiration  to  reside  some* 
where  in  the  Church,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining what  men  are  and  what  they  are  not  to 
hold,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down  question- 
ing, and  giving  a  sense  to  Scripture.  But  an 
abiding  Spirit,  one  who  will  guide  into  all  truth, 
and  can  tolerate  no  falsehood,  one  who  can  unfold 
the  Scriptures  to  different  ages  according  to  their 
different  wants,  such  a  Spirit,  such  an  inspiration, 
it  will  not  allow  us  to  recognize. 

5th.  And,  therefore,  our  difference  on  the  sub- 
ject of  miracles  is  also  very  intelligible.  If  you 
recognize  miracles,  as  connected  with  the  idea  of 
a  spiritual  kingdom,  and  not  merely  belonging  to 
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a  certain  book,  why,  the  Romanist  asks,  will  you 
not  recognize  the  miracles  in  which  we  believe  ? 
why  not  suppose  that  they  may  occur  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  as  well  as  in  the  first?  I  answer, 
I  neither  affirm  nor  deny  anything  as  to  the 
question  how  often  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  or 
in  what  periods  of  it  God  may  have  been  pleased 
to  suspend  the  operations  of  intermediate  agents, 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  He  is  at  all  times 
the  Author  and  Mover  of  them.  This  question 
must  be  determined  by  a  careful  study  of  histo- 
rical evidence ;  upon  the  result  of  such  a  study  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  dogmatize.  Those  who 
believe  that  miracles  are  for  the  assertion  of  order, 
and  not  for  the  violation  of  it,  for  the  sake  of 
proving  the  constant  presence  of  a  spiritual 
power,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  shewing  that  it 
interferes  occasionally  with  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
will  be  the  least  inclined  to  expect  the  frequent 
repetitions  of  such  signs,  for  they  hold,  that 
being  recorded  as  facts  in  the  former  ages  of  the 
world,  they  become  laws  in  ours,  that  we  are  to 
owiv  Him  who  healed  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  in 
every  cure  which  is  wrought  by  the  ordinary  phy- 
sician,  Him  who  stilled  the  storm  on  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth,  in  the  guidance  and  preservation 
of  every  ship  which  crosses  the  ocean — and  that 
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this  effect  would  be  lost,  if  we  were  led  to  put 
any  contempt  upon  that  which  is  daily  and  habi- 
tual. Still,  I  should  think  it  very  presumptuous  to 
say,  that  it  has  never  been  needful,  in  the  modem 
history  of  the  world,  to  break  the  idols  of  sense 
and  experience  by  the  same  method  which  was 
sanctioned  in  the  days  of  old.  Far  less  should  I 
be  inclined  to  underrate  the  piety,  and  criticise 
the  wisdom  or  honesty  of  those  men,  who,  missing 
or  overlooking  intermediate  powers,  of  which  they 
knew  little,  at  once  referred  the  acts  and  events 
they  witnessed  to  their  primary  source. 

But  these  admissions  only  compel  me  the  more 
solemnly  to  reject  at  least  nineteen  twentieths  of 
all  the  miracles  recorded  in  Romanist  books  in 
later  times.  In  reference  to  these,  we  are  not 
bound  to  go  into  a  careful  collation  of  evidences. 
In  general  there  is  very  little  to  collate,  but  where 
there  is  apparently  the  best  and  most  respectable, 
there  is  a  grand  preliminary  objection.  I  dare 
not  believe  such  miracles  as  these,  because  I  be- 
lieve the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament.  I  am 
expressly  told  in  Scripture  that  there  are  miracles 
which  I  am  not  to  believe,  which  are  to  produce 
no  impression  upon  me  whatever.  I  do  not  want 
to  go  into  the  question  of  the  honesty  or  the  dis- 
honesty of  persons  who  report  them,  that  is  a 
question  between  their  own  consciences  and  their 
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Creator^  they  best  know  whether  they  are  or  are 
not  lying  for  God.  But  it  is  the  character  of  the 
miracle  which  determines  my  judgment  of  it.  Is 
it  to  lead  me  into  the  worship  of  the  Visible 
or  the  Invisible  ?  Is  it  to  deliver  me  from  sen- 
sible things^  or  to  make  me  a  slave  of  sensible 
things  ? 

Does  the  Romanist  advocate  say  that  I  have 
no  right  to  ask  these  questions  ?  I  know  he  says 
so — and  I  will  tell  him  why  he  says  so.  He  says 
so  because  there  is  a  secret  root  of  unbelief  in  his 
mind^  a  secret  doubt  whether  anything  is  true^ 
which  finds  refuge  in  the  thought  that  everything 
may  be  true.  This  is  a  very  prevailing  tendency  in 
our  day ;  it  is  the  natural  reaction  affainst  the  seep- 
ticism  of  the  last  century.  A  nu^er  of  men  L 
France  and  Germany,  and  perhaps  quite  as  many 
in  England  as  in  either,  have  passed  or  are  passing, 
not  through  any  gradual  stages,  but  per  saltum, 
from  universal  doubt  to  universal  credence.  And 
they  are  able  to  carry  the  same  habits  of  mind 
into  both  professions;  they  are  able  to  say  to 
themselves  with  great  complacency,  and  ^dth  no 
little  truth,  *  we  are  not  really  changed,  we  do  not 
acknowledge  any  standard  now  more  than  before ; 
the  only  difference  is,  that  we  have  substituted 
the  new  pourquoi  non  for  the  old  pourqwn!  It 
does  not  the  least  surprise  us  to  hear  such  men. 
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men  who  twenty  years  ago  would  have  laughed 
us  to  scorn  for  believing  in  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  now  indulging  in  fierce  denunciations  of 
^11  who  doubt  the  miracles  in  the  Tyrol.  The 
logic, '  where  are  you  to  stop  short?'  was  that  which 
they  used  in  their  contemptuous  manhood,  and 
which  still  seems  to  them  perfectly  conclusive,  in 
their  not  less  contemptuous,  nor  less  really  scep- 
tical old  age.  We  can  only  repeat,  we  stop  short 
when  we  find  ourselves  arrived  at  the  exact  con* 
tradiction  of  that  which  we  have  believed.  We 
have  received  our  Lord  as  the  Great  Deliverer, 
who  has  led  captive  our  captivity  to  sense ;  we 
stop  short  when  we  meet  with  persons  who  would 
bring  us  into  that  captivity  again. 

The  Bible,  we  believe,  is  meant  to  cultivate  in 
us  a  habit  of  distinguishing ;  faithfully  and  hum- 
bly used,  it  has  that  eflect.  If  you,  who  have 
not  used  it  or  believed  in  it,  shew  that  you  have 
not  acquired  that  habit,  we  have  only  another  rea- 
son for  giving  thanks,  that  God  has  been  pleased  not 
to  hide  the  blessing  from  us  or  from  our  children. 

6th.  These  last  considerations  apply  very  re- 
markably to  the  case  of  the  Gospel  narratives. 
It  is  said,  ^'  the  Church  has  preserved  to  us  these 
histories /of  our  Lord's  life;  you  receive  them 
•*^C?^J4r  the  authority  of  the  Church.  You  know 
ver;'  little  about  the  persons  who  wrote  them,  you 
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accept  them  because  they  are  given  to  you  as 
parts  of  the  canon.  Well,  but  the  Church  has 
put  its  sanction  upon  many  histories  of  the  saints ; 
she  deems  them  also  profitable  for  her  children. 
Granted  that  they  refer  to  inferior  persons,  that 
they  never  can  be  as  important  as  the  Gospels, 
yet  where  do  you  draw  the  line  ?  You  have  ad- 
mitted Church  authority  in  one  case,  the  highest 
case  of  all,  why  not  admit  it  also  in  a  lower  case  V 
I  answer,  by  the  care  of  God's  providence  through 
his  Church,  these  records  of  its  Lord  and  Head, 
have  been  preserved.  They  have  been  preserved, 
no  doubt,  for  many  great  and  solemn  purposes, 
but  for  this  especially,  that  there  may  be  a  stan- 
dard in  the  world,  by  which  all  other  acts  and 
lives  may  be  tried.  Exclude  the  Gospels  from 
our  canon,  let  there  be  nothing  there  but  epistles 
setting  forth  spiritual  principles,  and  not  only  do 
those  principles  lose  their  meaning  for  want  of 
a  true  personal  object  to  which  they  may  refer ; 
but  this  end  is  wholly  lost — ^there  is  no  character 
set  before  men,  which  exhibits  to  them  the  image 
after  which  they  were  formed,  in  connexion  with 
the  life  of  this  earth.  Now  if  the  Church  have 
preserved  for  me  these  books,  and  have  told  me 
the  object  for  which  they  were  preserved,  I 
am  not  obeying  her  when  I  lose  sight  of  this 
object;   I  am  not  obeying  her  when  I  am  not 
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bringing  all  other  books  and  lives  to  this  stan- 
dard. I  am  not,  indeed,  to  do  this  for  the 
sake  of  condemning  them,  not  for  the  sake  of 
seeing  what  is  wrong  in  them — I  have  no  com- 
mission or  powers  for  that  purpose — but  cer- 
tainly for  the  sake  of  seeing  how  far  I  may  safely 
follow  them.  If,  then,  I  find  records  of  diiferent 
men,  all  professedly  acknowledging  this  type  or 
image  as  the  one  to  which  they  should  be  con- 
formed, T  am  bound  thankfully  to  admire  every 
feature  of  their  lives,  which  has  been  caught  by 
reflection  from  it.  I  may  very  often  go  wrong 
in  my  judgment  of  these  features ;  I  may  mistake 
a  bad  copy  for  a  good  one,  or  disown  a  true  one 
because  I  have  not  sufficient  spiritual  cultivation 
to  understand  the  circumstances  of  its  form  and 
colouring.  Still,  the  more  I  study  the  original 
under  such  gmdance  as  is  given  to  me,  the  more 
I  must  believe  and  hope  that  the  faculty  will  be 
cultivated  in  me,  whereby  I  may  discern  the  true 
from  the  counterfeit.  And  I  must  look  to  the 
Church  to  help  me  in  this  work,  to  be  continually 
teaching  me  how  to  observe  the  traces  of  the 
divine  model  in  the  human  imitation,  how  to  see 
what  in  it  was  produced  merely  by  the  accidents 
of  the  time,  or  by  human  self-will  and  frailness. 

Such  help  I  believe  the  Church,  holding  the 
Bible  in  her  hand,  is  able  to  furnish  to  her  faith- 
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fill  disciples ;  and  my  charge  against  the  Romish 
system  is,  that  it  has  hindered  the  Church  from  ex- 
ercising this  prerogative,  and  forced  her  to  exercise 
a  most  different  one.  What  I  mean  will  be  best 
understood  by  the  use  which  has  been  made  in 
this  system  of  the  word  '  Saint/ 

The  Gospels  teach  me,  thf  Church  in  all  ages 
teaches  me,  to  acknowledge  our  Lord  as  one  who 
perfectly  identified  himself  with  humanity,  with 
all  its  sorrows  and  sufferings,  yea,  with  its  sins ; 
because  He  was  without  sin.  He  was  able  to  bear 
the  sins  of  all  men.  This  character  of  essential 
humanity,  is  so  much  the  character  which  we  feel 
to  belong  to  our  Lord,  so  much  the  character 
which  did  manifest,  and  which  alone  could  mani- 
fest, his  divinity,  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  the 
grand  object  of  the  Church,  in  her  Advents,  her 
Epiphanies,  her  Lents,  her  Passion  Weeks,  her 
Easter-Days,  her  Ascension-Days,  to  exhibit  it* 
And  it  has  been  the  feeling  of  every  true  saint  in 
the  world's  history,  that  this  was  the  character 
which  our  Lord  would  especially  seek  to  produce 
in  his  disciples.  A  largeness  of  heart,  a  sympathy 
with  all  our  race,  a  fellowship  in  its  sufferings, 
grief  for  the  sins  which  hold  it  down,  these  as^ 
suredly  are  qualities  which  the  most  conspicuous 
saints  of  the  Romish  calendar  acknowledge  as 
most  high  and  divine.    Along  with  these  are  asso- 
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dated  humiliation,  suffering,  indifference  to  good 
or  evil  report.  But  now  comes  in  the  counterfeit 
system ;  ^  What  a  great  and  glorious  thing  it  is  to 
be  a  saint,  to  be  above  the  rest  of  men,  to  be  un- 
like them !  What  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  be  humble, 
self-denying,  submitting  to  persecution  and  shame ! 
What  glory  do  those  get  who  can  eclipse  one 
another  in  this  race !  What  an  honour  it  is  to  be 
enroUed  in  this  calendar ;  what  fame  we  get  here, 
what  rewards  in  the  life  to  come !'  Who  does  not 
feel  instinctively  that  we  have  here  introduced  a 
new  image,  the  very  opposite  to  that  we  were  just 
considering.  It  has  come  in  one  knows  not  how, 
under  the  very  names  and  words  which  seemed  so 
sacred  and  beautiful;  but  see  how  frightful  and 
deformed  it  is !  Tet  will  any  one  dare  to  say  that 
there  has  not  been  a  system,  that  there  is  not  a 
system  now,  which  sanctions  this  image,  puts 
honour  upon  it,  holds  it  up  to  imitation  and 
idolatry? 

We  are  not  bound  to  say  of  any  particular  per- 
son. He  has  given  himself  up  to  this  system,  he  has 
caught  this  image.  We  may  believe,  and  rejoice  to 
believe,  that  there  have  been  multitudes  in  every 
age  of  the  Church,  that  there  are  numbers  in 
every  country  in  Europe  at  this  day,  who,  be 
their  outward  professions  and  symbols  what  they 
may,  do  in  their  hearts  confess  the  true  image,  do 
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in  their  lives  conform  to  it.  Such  persons  belong 
to  the  Catholic  Churchy  they  are  witnesses  of  her 
permanence,  and  that  she  will  one  day  come  out 
bright  and  beautiful  from  all  her  corruptions,  as  a 
bride  adorned  for  her  husband.  But  the  existence 
of  such  persons  only  makes  us  see  more  clearly 
and  hate  more  fervently  the  system  which  has 
assumed  the  name  and  affected  the  powers  of  the 
Church ;  only  makes  us  believe  more  surely,  that 
it  will  be  destroyed  by  the  brightness  of  his  com- 
ing, who  is  the  true  and  only  Pope  and  Potentate, 
the  real  King  of  Saints. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ON    THE    RELATIONS    OF   THE    CHURCH   WitH 

NATIONAL    BODIES. 


SECTION  I. 


The  Old  Testament. — Ancient  Pagan  History. — History  of  Modem 

Europe. — General  Inferences. 

The  question  how  the  Old  Testament  dispensa- 
tion is  related  to  the  New^  has  already  come  before 
us  in  several  forms.  But  hitherto  we  have  con- 
sidered it  only  in  reference  to  those  signs  which 
all  Christians  believe  to  have  passed  away — the 
Quaker  merging  them  in  certain  spiritual  ideas, 
we  supposing  to  have  been  exchanged  for  other 
signs  betokening  higher  truths.  When  we  speak 
of  that  which  is  commonly  called  the  moral  side 
of  the  Jewish  economy,  the  controversy  assumes 
another  shape*  One  set  of  Christians  strongly 
affirm,  that  the  precepts  of  this  kind  in  the  old 
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Law  are  of  peimanent  obligation  and  validity; 
others  saj  that  thej  have  no  authority  except 
80  far  as  they  are  re-enacted  by^  or  involved  in 
the  Oospel  law  of  love. 

The  holders  of  the  first  opinion  in  general  con- 
fine their  assertions  to  the  ten  commandments. 
They  do  not  positively  affirm  that  the  sacredness 
of  the  Divine  Code  may  not  extend  to  certain  parts 
of  the  Jewish  institutions — ^that  point  they  are 
content  to  leave  open — ^but  these  commandments 
stand  out  in  clear  and  awful  distinctness;  they 
were  proclaimed  amidst  thunders  and  lightnings ; 
the  Jews  looked  upon  them  as  written  with  the 
finger  of  God ;  the  sense  of  mankind  has  received 
them  as  divine.  On  the  other  hand^  their  op- 
ponents see  no  reason  for  separating  these  com- 
mandments firom  the  rest  of  the  ritual^  either  for 
honour  or  dishonour.  ^  The  historian  declares 
that  both  proceeded  firom  the  Lord ;  it  is  not  on 
the  ground  of  a  difference  in  their  authority^  then^ 
that  you  can  distinguish  them.  Neither  can  you 
distinguish  them  by  their  character.  The  Sab- 
bath is  as  much  a  positive  institution  as  the  cities 
of  refuge;  if  you  admit  the  distinction  between 
that  which  is  moral  and  that  which  is  positive^ 
you  must  acknowledge  both  to  be  transitory;  if 
you  reject  that  distinction,  neither/ 

It  was  impossible  to  consider  this  subject  in  the 
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last  section ;  yet,  perhaps,  some  hints  which  were 
given  there  may  assist  us  now.  I  have  maintained 
that  the  Scriptures  interpret  to  us  signs  which  we 
discover  actually  existing  amongst  us,  and  which 
require  an  interpreter.  The  New  Testament  has 
explained  to  us  the  signs  of  Baptism,  The  Creeds, 
Forms  of  Worship,  The  Eucharist,  The  Orders  of 
Ministry  as  these  exist  in  modem  Europe.  It 
has  explained  them  to  be  signs  of  a  spiritual  and 
universal  society.  It  has  shewn  us  what  such  a 
society  means;  what  place  each  of  these  signs 
holds  in  it.  Supposing  these  signs  to  have 
perished,  supposing  there  to  be  no  longer  a 
dream  of  such  a  society,  the  Scripture  would  be 
a  very  puzzling  book ;  while  they  last  it  is  an  in- 
dispensable one  to  those  who  would  understand 
their  own  position.  The  early  parts  of  it  were 
necessary  in  this  point  of  view,  because  they  dis- 
covered part  of  the  meaning  which  each  sign 
embodies,  enabling  us  gradually  to  attain  to  a 
perception  of  its  full  import,  and  to  look  upon  it 
as  connected  with  the  life  of  man.  When,  there- 
fore, we  meet  in  these  early  records  with  customs, 
institutions,  ordinances  which  God  has  not  been 
pleased  to  preserve  to  us,  we  presume  that  they 
are  to  be  contemplated  historically  by  the  light  of 
that  which  He  has  preserved  to  us.  Or,  if  there 
be  a  question  whether,  perhaps,  they  might  not 
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be  advantageously  restored^  we.  are  in  a  condition 
to  examine  this  point  by  the  light  which  Scrip- 
ture gives  us  respecting  the  whole  dispensation. 
But  supposing  we  find  any  signs  which^  amidst 
all  changes  of  circumstances,  have  maintained 
their  existence  and  have  become  identified  with 
the  life  of  modem  society,  we  must  desire  an  ex- 
planation of  them,  and  must  seek  for  it  where  it 
is  to  be  had.  If  we  belong  to  a  different  period  of 
the  world  from  that  in  which  we  first  find  these 
traces,  it  may  be  very  important  to  know  how  the 
change  has  affected  them,  whether  they  exist 
under  the  same  conditions  now  as  heretofore ;  but 
the  fact  that  they  do  exist  is  the  first  of  all ;  this 
compels  us  to  ask,  whence  they  are  derived,  and 
on  what  ground  they  rest  ? 

Now  any  one  who  considers  these  ten  com- 
mandments, must  perceive  that  they  are  definitive 
and  conservative,  not  creative  or  constitutive. 
They  presume  the  existence  of  certain  facts,  prin- 
ciples, and  institutions,  and  it  is  the  violation  or 
forgetfulness  of  these  which  they  denounce.  The 
first  presumes  that  the  Jews  had  been  brought 
out  of  Egypt  by  an  unseen  Being.  He  is  their 
deliverer  and  Lord ;  as  such  they  are  to  acknow- 
ledge Him.  The  second  presumes* the  existence 
of  Worship,  a  tendency  in  men  to  create  the  ob- 
jects of  it  for  themselves  out  of  the  things  which 
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they  see  and  handle;  a  relation  between  the  wor- 
shipperd  and  the  Invisible  Lord;  a  government 
exercised  by  Him  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  third  presumes  the  practice  of  appealing  to 
the  Name  of  6od^  of  invoking  Him  as  one  who 
knows  whether  a  man  be  guilty  or  innocent.    The 
fourth  assumes  the  institution  of  the  Week ;  ex- 
plains whereof  it  is  the  sign ;  gives  warnings  against 
the  forgetfulness  of  the  distinction  between  the  six 
days  and  the  seventh  day.   The  fifth  presumes  the 
existence  of  the  Paternal  Relation,  and  treats  the 
respect  for  it  as  the  condition  of  abiding  in  the 
land  given  to  the  nation.    The  sixth  presumes  the 
existence  of  a  community  which  is  interested  in 
the  Life  of  each  of  its  members.  The  seventh  pre- 
sumes the  institution  of  Marriage.     The  eighth 
presumes  the  institution  of  Property.     The  ninth 
presumes  the  existence  of  Tribunals,  before  which 
one  may  give  witness  respecting  another.     The 
tenth  affirms  the  existence  of  a  bond  of  Neigh- 
bourhood— the  same  bond  which  is  supposed  in  all 
the  rest — and  declares  that  even  the  coveting  of 
that  which  is  a  neighbour's  is  a  violation  of  it. 

That  these  facts,  institutions,  and  principles, 
had^a  very  close  connexion  with  the  life  and 
being  of  that  nation  which  was  brought  out  of 
Egypt,  most  readers  will  acknowledge:  but  if 
they  turn  to  ancient  history,  they  find  that  some 
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of  them  had  a  very  close  connexion  with  the 
being  and  life  of  every  nation  which  it  speaks  of. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  remarkably  distin- 
guished from  each  other.  But  they  were  both 
alike  distinguished  from  the  slaves  and  barba- 
rians,  of  whose  existence  we  become  aware  chiefly 
through  them.  Wherein  lay  the  difference  ?  Apart 
from  all  intellectual  superiority^  (though  it  is 
hardly  right  to  say,  apart y  the  one  characteristic  was 
so  involved  in  the  other,)  it  is  quite  evident  that 
they  had  a  clear  sense  of  certain  great  landmarks 
and  boundaries  in  human  society,  the  violation  of 
which  was  an  evil ;  that  they  believed  these  land- 
marks to  have  been  fixed  by  an  awful  unseen 
power,  and  to  be  preserved  by  that  power:  that 
among  the  chief  of  these  landmarks  they  reckoned 
the  sacredness  of  life,  of  the  paternal  relation,  of 
marriage,  of  property,  of  appeals  to  the  Divine 
name,  of  tribunals  for  rectifying  wrong ;  the  law 
of  neighbourhood  as  binding  those  who  acknow- 
ledged a  common  ancestry,  and  were  living  in  the 
same  locality ;  the  majesty  of  law  as  preserved  by 
the  majesty  of  worship. 

But  two  of  the  Commandments  have  no  counter- 
parts in  the  legislation  of  Greece  or  Rome.  There 
was,  I  have  said, -a  distinct  recognition  of  an  unseen 
Majesty  from  which  it  proceeded,  and  by  which  it 
was  upheld ;  there  was  not  the  prohibition  of  con- 
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founding  the  unseen  Majesty  with  things  ^dsible. 
There  was  the  recognition  of  different  sacred  sea- 
sons connected  with  the  course  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  There  was  not  the  recognition  of  a  Week ; 
a  division  of  time  depending  upon  some  other 
law  than  the  astronomical;  defining  human  life^ 
by  its  two  great  principles  of  action  and  rest; 
connecting  these  two  principles  with  the  life  and 
being  of  God;  teaching  that  his  rest  and  action 
are  the  patterns  of  ours^  and  yet  that  He  is  ever 
at  rest  while  we  are  working,  and  ever  at  work  on 
our  behalf  while  we  are  resting ;  incorporating  the 
Divine  with  the  common,  and  yet  hallowing  the 
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distinction  between  them;  signifying  that  the 
palace  and  the  hut,  nay,  the  master  and  his  cattle, 
are  subject  to  the  same  government ;  making  each 
nightly  slumber  the  image  of  the  final  repose  of  the 
spirit  and  soul  and  body,  each  in  its  proper  and 
appointed  object.  Let  any  one  consider  how  the 
political  life  of  these  nations  was  affected  by  the 
sensual  tendencies  of  their  worship ;  let  him  medi- 
tate upon  the  difliculty  which  every  philosopher 
experienced  in  his  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  idea 
of  a  living,  acting  God,  with  one  continually  rest- 
ing in  his  own  beatitude,  the  still  greater  difficulty 
of  finding  any  point  of  sympathy  between  his  own 
thoughts  and  those  of  common  men  who  felt  that 
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the  God  they  feared  miist  interfere  in  all  their 
transactions,  and  then  let  him  say  whether  the 
second  or  the  fourth  Commandments  do  not  re- 
ceive as  much  illustration  and  confirmation  from 
the  human  feeling  and  conscience  of  the  old  world 
as  the  sixth  or  the  seventh. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  not  only  some  of  these  insti- 
tutions but  all  of  them  exist  among  ourselves. 
The  Jewish  order  of  time,  so  far  as  the  week  is 
concerned,  has  become  as  much  a  part  of  the 
institutions  of  modern  Europe  as  marriage  or  pro- 
perty. AU  three  may  be  regarded  in  difierent  places 
with  more  or  less  of  reverence ;  but  they  are  re- 
cognized by  every  nation  of  Christendom,  and 
incorporated  with  their  daily  transactions. 

But  on  what  authority  do  these  institutions 
rest  ?  Here  begins  another  difference  of  opinion. 
The  ordinary  statesman  answers,  ^They  are  na- 
tional  provisions,  of  more  or  less  importance, 
deriving  their  sanction  from  the  legislation  of  each 
particular  national  society,  invested  with  a  facti- 
tious and  useful  sacredness  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar 
by  the  tradition  that  they  had  a  mysterious  origin.' 
The  ordinary  religious  man  answers,  'They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  mere  political  or  national 
life  of  any  society ;  they  are  religious  ordinances, 
appointed  by  God  himself,  binding  upon  all  be- 
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cause  He  has  appointed  them.'  With  the  first 
I  agree  so  far  as  this^  that  I  do  look  upon 
these  institutions  as  belonging  especially  and 
emphatically  to  particular  nations  (is  suchy  to 
England  as  England,  to  France  as  France,  to 
Germany  as  Germany.  I  do  not  look  upon 
them  as  universal  institutions  in  the  sense  in 
which  I  have  called  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist 
universal  institutions;  that  is  to  say,  as  institu- 
tions which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  relations 
of  space  and  time.  And  if  the  religious  man  ob- 
jects to  this  distinction,  I  tell  him  that  I  must  -■• 
make  it  because  the  Scripture  makes  it.  ^I  am  ^ 
the  Lord  thy  God' — ^this  is  the  sanction  of  the  --^ 
code ;  clearly  a  distinct  national  sanction.  But  I 
differ  with  the  statesman  in  this  point.  I  do  not 
think  national  society  is  a  lie  or  stands  upon  a 
lie.  If  I  did  I  should  wish  it  to  perish,  and  I 
should  be  sure  it  must  perish.  Now  unfortu- 
nately he  does  think  this,  for  he  knows  that  he 
cannot  maintain  any  of  those  institutions  which 
he  believes  to  be  necessary  for  his  nation,  and  for 
every  nation,  merely  by  his  own  rules  and  con- 
ventions. He  is  obliged  to  ask  help  from  the 
faith  which  men  everywhere  have  had  that  there 
is  a  Divine  ruler,  not  only  over  men  generally,  but 
over  their  particular  commonwealth:  and  this  faith, 
he  says,  is  a  mere  delusion.     I  believe  that  the 
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imposition  and  dishonesty  are  in  himself;  that  the 
conviction  of  mankind  is  a  safe  and  an  honest 
one ;  and  that  it  will  at  last  prevail  against  all  the 
frauds  which  have  endeavoured  to  support  it,  and 
have  really  made  it  weak. 

In  my  conclusion,  then,  I  agree  with  those  who 
take  the  common  religious  view  of  this  matter. 
But  the  difference  in  our  premises  is  not  a  slight 
one,  or  one  without  the  most  practical  conse- 
quences. I  have  partly  explained  wherein  it  con- 
sists, but  I  must  endeavour  to  make  my  meaning 
more  clear.  We  are  first  told  that  we  must  not 
look  upon  these  commandments  merely  as  parts 
of  a  national  institute.  And  yet  they  evidently 
are  parts  of  a  national  institute.  We  are  told 
that  we  must  not  receive  them  merely  as  of  out- 
ward or  formal  obligation,  for  they  contain  the 
essence  of  morality.  But  they  do  seem  to  have 
a  particularly  outward  and  formal  character.  They 
refer,  not  one  but  all,  to  formal  institutions ;  only 
the  last  even  touches  upon  any  internal  habit 
of  mind,  and  the  exceeding  definiteness  of  that 
one,  *  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  wife, 
nor  his  man-servant,  nor  his  maid-servant,  nor 
his  ox,  nor  his  ass,^  shews  that  the  habit  is 
noticed  for  the  sake  of  the  act,  not  the  act  for  the 
sake  of  the  habit.  So  far  from  wishing  to  over- 
look this   characteristic,  I  am  most  anxious  to 
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notice  it  and  dwell  upon  it ;  for  herein  I  believe 
consists  the  exceeding  importance  of  these  com- 
mandments^ and  the  proof  that  they  are  not  su- 
perseded by  the  new  dispensation.  They  set  the 
divine  seal  upon  that  which  belongs  to  man  as  a 
creature  of  flesh  and  bloody  inhabiting  a  particular 
place^  having  a  definite  circle  of  human  relations 
and  earthly  associations ;  they  declare  these  to  be 
settled  according  to  a  divine  order,  and  to  be 
taken  under  a  divine  cognizance ;  they  bring  acts, 
outward  ordinary  acts,  into  judgment. 

By  adopting  this  view,  we  seem  to  escape  from 
some  serious  confusions.  We  are  able  to  enter 
into  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
without  losing  our  sense  of  its  connexion  with  all 
mankind.  We  are  able,  by  help  of  it,  to  connect 
our  own  lives  with  the  lives  of  those  people  in 
the  old  world,  of  whom  we  read,  and  with  whom 
we  feel  that  we  have  such  close  sympathies,  in 
spite  of  all  differences  of  race,  of  language,  of  reli- 
gious faith  and  knowledge.  Above  all,  we  are  able 
to  rid  ourselves  of  the  Manichean  notion,  (which 
it  should  be  remembered  has  been  always  con- 
nected with  a  low  notion  of  the  Old  Testament,) 
that  the  outward  and  visible  universe,  and  the 
ordinary  social  relations,  are  the  creations  of  an 
evil  spirit,  to  be  esteemed  lightly  of  by  all  who 
have  attained  to  the  perception  of  a  higher  eco- 
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nomy.  That  this  last  accursed  doctrine^  which 
cleaves  most  closely  to  the  hearts  of  us  all^  and 
perhaps  was  never  more  threatening  than  at  this 
day^  will  ever  be  fully  exposed  and  scouted  till 
we  acknowledge  the  sanctity^  the  grandeur^  the 
divinity  of  national  life^  I  do  not  think  that  the 
history  of  mankind  offers  us  the  least  excuse  for 
believing.  But^  then^  if  we  admit  these  positions^ 
and  have  arrived  at  them  by  this  method^  other 
questions  will  necessarily  force  themselves  upon 
us.  We  have  seen  that  the  objectors  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Ten  Commandments  found  their  most 
plausible  argument  upon  the  difficulty  of  separat- 
ing them  from  the  surrounding  history.  It  has 
seemed  to  us  that  this  difficulty  is  a  very  light 
one  when  we  meet  with  records  of  that  to  which 
we  have  nothing  answering  among  ourselves.  As- 
sume the  fact  of  a  nation,  assume  the  Jews  to  be 
the  specimen  of  a  nation,  and  you  assume^  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  necessity  of  hundreds  of 
r^ulations  applicable  to  their  condition,  and  there- 
fore not  applicable  to  ours.  But  if  principles  of 
national  life  have  discovered  themselves  to  us  in 
the  midst  of  these  regulations,  we  must  expect  to 
find  the  history  illustrating  these  principles,  and 
thereby  furnishing  the  key  to  facts  which  directly 
concern  our  own  conduct.  And  this  proves  to 
be  the  case.     We  find  it  a  part,  not  an  accidental 
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but  an  essential  part  of  the  idea^  of  a  Jewish  com- 
monwealth, that  Punishments  should  be  inflicted 
upon  transgressors,  that  in  certain  cases  their 
Lives  should  be  taken  away.  The  judicial  Oath 
again  belongs  to  the  religion  of  the  Jewish  state ; 
every  Jew  would  have  understood  the  third  com- 
mandment in  reference  to  it.  Still  more  obviously 
was  the  Jew  instructed  to  look  upon  War,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  not  as  a  permitted  licence  but  as  a 
solemn  duty,  to  be  undertaken  in  the  full  confi- 
dence that  it  was  God^s  will  he  should  engage  in 
it,  and  that  he  should  have  God^s  help  in  carrying 
it  through.  Now  these  feelings  and  convictions 
belonged  in  like  manner  to  every  great  nation  of 
antiquity;  belonged  to  them  as  nations,  formed 
part  of  their  religion,  were  the  means  of  exhibiting 
those  qualities  in  them  which  we  are  most  com- 
pelled to  admire.  Courage,  self-discipline,  order, 
faith,  all  these  moral  attributes  were  connected  in 
them  with  the  conviction,  that  national  life  is  a 
more  precious  thing  than  individual  life,  and  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  individuals  are  cheaply 
sacrificed,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  it.  If  it  be 
said  that  theses  moral  qualities  were  mixed  with 
others  of  the  most  opposite  character,  and  that 
these  too  found  their  gratification  in  wars  and  in  ; 
judicial  severity,  no  man  in  his  senses  will  dispute 
the  assA'tion.    What  I  contend  for  is,  that  they    1 
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were  opposite  qualities^  however  they  might  be 
intermingled ;  and  that  therefore^  if  we  hate  the  one 
we  must  love  the  other,  or  else  all  moral  distinc- 
tion will  become  effaced  in  our  ininds.  And  what 
I  say  further  is,  that  if  we  attach  any  sacredness 
to  the  Jewish  history,  as  containing  the  divine 
specimen  of  a  national  life,  we  cannot  refuse  to 
believe  that  the  other  nations  of  antiquity  were 
justified  in  their  deep  inward  conviction,  that  God 
has  not  given  swords  to  men  in  vain,  but  that  there 
are  occasions  on  which  the  magistrate  is  bound, 
by  his  allegiance  to  God,  to  cut  off  the  offender 
against  the  majesty  of  the  law ;  in  which  the  ruler 
of  the  land  must  invite  and  command  his  subjects 
to  chastise  the  removers  of  landmarks,  the  corrup- 
ters of  the  earth,  and  the  oppressors  of  mankind. 

But  even  this  discovery  would  not  give  us 
more  than  an  historical  interest  in  this  part  of 
the  Jewish  records.  They  are  brought  directly 
home  to  ourselves  by  the  fact  that  every  nation  of 
Christendom  resorts  to  judicial  Oaths,  imposes 
Punishments,  in  some  cases  capital,  and  believes 
War,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  be  a  duty. 
The  question,  then,  becomes  a  very  important 
one ;  Is  this  meant  to  be  so  or  not  ?  Is  this  Old 
Testament,  this  book  which  we  have  found  to  be 
a  key  to  the  main  problems  of  our  national  life,  a 
justification  of  these  convictions  ?    It  is  iil  vain  to 
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say  that  Jewish  precedent  will  only  justify  oaths 
administered^  punishments  fixed^  or  wars  under- 
taken under  the  express  command  of  God.  I 
have  maintaiaed  that  every  nation  ought  to  look 
upon  itself  as  having  the  Lord  for  its  King ;  that 
if  we  do  not  recognize  that  principle,  the  com- 
mandments mean  nothing  to  us,  the  institutions 
of  which  the  commandments  speak  have  no  autho- 
rity but  that  which  they  derive  from  human  con- 
vention. According  to  this  doctrine,  the  question 
what  acts  a  nation  ought  to  perform  and  what  it 
ought  to  omit,  means,  in  other  words,  what  acts 
are  in  conformity  with  the  purpose  for  which 
God  has  appointed  it,  and  what  are  not.  These 
acts  need  not  be  the  same  as  those  which  the  Jews 
performed,  because  each  nation  has  a  purpose  to 
fulfil  different  from  that  which  the  Jews  were  to 
fulfil.  But  these  convictions  which  I  speak  of 
are  common  to  all  nations  as  nations.  They  have 
been  guiding  maxims  assumed  in  the  examination 
of  particular  cases.  The  conscience  of  men  has  said. 
Because  oaths,  punishments,  and  wars  are  in  them- 
selves authorized  by  God,  and  can  be  only  justifiable 
in  those  cases  and  imder  the  conditions  which  He 
approves,  therefore  ought  we  to  consider  earnestly 
what  these  cases  and  conditions  are.  The  question 
is,  whether  this  primary  assumption  is  or  is  not 
warranted  by  the  book  which  sets  forth  to  us  the 
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be  signs  that  they  are  distinct  but  inseparable. 
Such  signs  force  themselves  upon  me  when  I  look 
into  the  Jewish  records.  We  have  seen  how  the 
germs  of  an  universal  society  were  planted  in 
the  heart  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth ;  how  the 
existence  of  the  priest,  of  the  sacrifices,  of  the 
tabernacle,  as  much  testified  to  the  existence  of 
that  which  is  human  and  general,  as  the  king,  the 
judge,  the  law,  testified  to  the  existence  of  that 
which  is  peculiar  and  exclusive.  The  words  at 
first  sound  paradoxical;  to  a  Jew  they  would 
sound  very  paradoxical.  He  would  say,  'Why, 
our  likeness  consisted  in  those  features  which  you 
set  down  as  peculiar,  our  difference  ixx  those  which 
you  set  down  as  common.'  Such  a  notion  is 
plausible ;  I  have  already,  I  think,  explained  suffi- 
ciently why  it  is  not  true.  The  Hebrew  was  to 
be  separate  from  all  other  people,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  the  steward  of  a  possession  which  was 
meant  for  all.  He  was  cut  off  that  he  might  wit- 
ness of  a  Being,  who  was  not  cognizable  by  the 
senses,  not  material,  not  therefore  divided,  not 
belonging  to  this  or  that  locality.  When  the 
member  of  the  nation  forgot  that  He  was  the 
Lord  Ood  of  the  Hebrews,  and  sought  to  break 
the  chain  of  his  peculiar  poUty,  he  failed  to  per- 
form his  function,  he  failed  to  be  witness  for  a 
God  of  the  whole  earth.  When  he  refused  to  look 
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upon  his  covenant  as  capable  of  expanding  to 
comprehend  all  nations,  he  lost  his  peculiar  posi- 
tion, he  became  the  member  of  a  sect,  instead  of 
the  citizen  of  a  kingdom.  This  is  unquestionably 
a  paradox,  but  is  the  paradox  of  Scripture,  well 
worthy  of  our  observation  and  study.  I  say,  then, 
that  there  was  a  human  element  in  the  national 
society,  and  that  the  methods  by  which  this  ele- 
ment was  incorporated  with  the  national  element, 
and  yet  shewn  to  be  distinct  from  it,  were  very 
remarkable.  The  priestly  tribe  is  one  of  the 
twelve  tribes,  but  it  is  cut  off  from  all  the  rest, 
placed  under  particular  conditions,  supported  by 
a  particular  species  of  property.  Prom  the  very 
commencement  of  the  commonwealth,  the  office 
of  the  priest  and  lawgiver  are  carefiilly  separated. 
Both  are  equally  divine,  but  neither  may  intrude 
upon  the  functions  of  the  other.  And  this  is  not 
because  the  office  of  the  priest  is  limited  to  what 
are  technically  called  religious  services.  He  exa- 
mines the  leprous  man,  and  pronounces  whether 
he  is  or  is  not  fit  to  go  into  the  congregation  of 
the  Lord;  he  distinguishes  between  the  meats 
which  are  clean  and  unclean.  Whatever  has 
to  do  with  the  direct  oversight  of  that  ^ which  is 
internal,  whether  in  the  physical  or  the  moral 
life  of  man,  this  belongs  to  the  sacerdotal  part 
of  the  commonwealth;  whatever  has  to  do  with 
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14^       the  outward  regulation  of  society,  whether  those 

regulations  have  reference  to  the  bodily  comfort 

or  to  the  behaviour  of  men,  this,  it  would  seem, 

belongs  to  the  legal  part  of  it.    Each  presents  the 

unseen  Lord  to  the  Israelites;  the  one  as  a  Judge, 

taking  cognizance  of  all  their  acts ;  the  other,  as 

one  who  spies  out  all  their  ways,  knows  what  is 

passing  within,  deals  not  with  crimes  only,  but 

with  sins ;  who  can  take  away  the  source  of  evil  as 

tvX^^U  as  its  fruit.     At  the  same  time,  as  there  is  no 

division  between  the  internal  and  the  external  life 

of  man,  no  division  in  the  character  of  Ood  as  the 

Lord  of  the  outward  and  the  Lord  of  the  inward 

world,  so  neither  is  there  in  the  Jewish  economy 

between  the  offices-  which  represent  him  in  these 

characters.  The  sacrifice  of  the  priest  is  necessary 

to  hallow  the  troops  which  the  king  is  leading 

.  'w      ^      out  to  bafctle ;  the  king  takes  part  in  every  eccle- 

1*  siastical  reformation.     We  feel  that  the  Jewidi 

*"  *^>  '  commonwealth  is  one  society,  not  a  national  body 

plus  an  ecclesiastical,   but  a  body  which  could 

not  be  national  if  it  were  not  ecclesiastical,  or 

I     ecclesiastical  if  it  were  not  national. 

Now  the  counterpart  of  these  signs  we  discover 
in  both  the  two  great  nations  in  the  pagan  world. 
The  difference  between  them  is  remarkable  and 
characteristic.  In  the  heart  of  each  Greek  state, 
we  may  indeed  observe  a  priesthood,  exercising 
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some  important  functions.  But  the  far  more  strik* 
ing  object  which  presents  itself  to  our  notice  i» 
the  sacred  ground  of  Elis^  the  common  temple  of 
Delphi.  These  were  the  signs  and  pledges  of  a 
fellowship  between  Greeks  as  Greeks,  which  the 
diversities  of  race^  and  the  antipathies  of  demo- 
cratical  and  aristocratical  governments  could  not 
sever.  On  the  other  hand^  in  Rome,  the  sacer- 
dotal influence  is  incorporated  with  all  the  national 
institutions,  the  name  of  every  conspicuous  office 
in  the  republic  reminds  us  of  the  union.  And  it 
was  this  union  which  imparted  so  much  solidity 
to  the  Roman  society,  after  the  principles  upon 
which  it  was  founded  had  been  set  at  nought, 
after  the  Roman  emperor  had  become  *^the  king 
of  kings  and  lord  of  lords,^'  and  his  kingdom  had 
been  changed  into  one  of  those  which  are  de- 
scribed in  Scripture  as  Babylonian  kingdoms, 
resting  upon  mere  power,  effacing  national  dis- 
tinctions, exalting  the  visible  above  the  invisible. 

To  this  kingdom,  we  have  considered  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  as  the  direct  and  formal  opposite. 
The  question^  then,  which  we  proposed  before  we 
entered  upon  the  exaihination  of  its  different  signs, 
whether  or  no  it  resembled  the  Roman  world  in 
its  hostility  to  national  society,  or  whether  it  is 
meant  to  be,  as  it  was  in  its  embryo  condition^ 
the  quickening  spirit  of  national  society,  is  one 
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which  we  are  bound  to  consider.  We  have  seen 
that  it  had  its  cradle  in  a  nation^  that  it  appeared 
in  that  nation  at  a  time  when  the  old  spirit  had 
departed ;  when  the  Jews  were  calling  themselves 
Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenes ;  were  striving 
to  make  their  kingdom  into  a  system  or  a  sect. 
We  have  seen  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus  at  once 
went  back  to  the  old  language  of  their  country- 
men, refused  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  sect  of  Naza- 
renes  or  Christians,  proclaimed  their  Master  to 
be  the  heir  of  David's  throne,  the  King  of  Israel, 
declared  themselves,  and  invited  all  men  to  be  his 
subjects. 

Such  a  pretension  was  intelligible  to  the  Jews ; 
by  them  it  was  denounced  and  persecuted :  to  the 
Romans  it  seemed  utterly  ridiculous.  The  Chris- 
tians were  one,  perhaps  the  most  extravagant, 
but  certainly  the  least  rebellious,  of  the  Jewish 
sects;  the  pro-consuls  in  the  different  provinces 
were  willing  to  protect  them  against  the  fanaticism 
of  their  countrymen. 

It  was  a  little  different,  when  the  professors 
of  the  new  doctrine  were  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  Caesars.  An  instinct  seemed  to  tell  Nero 
that  there  was  something  in  their  position  which 
was  incompatible  with  his ;  what  it  was,  however, 
could  not  be  clearly  understood  till  the  Jewish 
polity  had  been  destroyed.  Then  this  body  was  seen 
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Still  to  remain^  still  to  be  adopting  that  language  ^ 
which  was  apparently  derived  from  the  old  Jewish  . 
drean^s  now  so  signally  confuted.  The  «^^Chris- 
tians  speak  of  themselves  as  members  of  a  kingdom.  ; 
The   exclusiveness  which  had  made  the  Jewish 
pretension  comparatively  harmless  was  not  pre- 
served in  them :  they  addressed  themselves  to  all 
people  in  all  provinces  of  the  empire ;  they  bound 
them  together  in  a  corporation,  held  them  in  one 
by  a  strange  free-masonry. 

The  most  philosophical  emperors  were  least 
able  to  look  with  indifference  upon  such  a  fellow- 
ship. They  might  from  benignity  or  contempt 
deal  kindly  with  individual  cases,  but  the  society 
was  an  anomaly  incompatible  with  the  safety  of 
the  government.  As  that  government  approached 
more  and  more  nearly  to  the  character  of  a  mili- 
tary despotism,  the  contest  between  it  and  the 
spiritual  society  became  more  flagrant,  the  neces- 
sity that  one  or  the  other  should  fall  more  evident. 
When  Rome  became  almost  Asiatic  under  Diocle- 
tian, the  cross  had  attained  a  power  which  the 
mild  emperor  might  be  inclined  to  tolerate,  but 
which  the  state  could  not  endure.  But  the  most 
vigorous  of  all  the  persecutions  failed  of  its  ob- 
ject ;  the  new  kingdom  could  not  be  put  down : 
under  Constantine,  the  eagle  did  homage  to  it. 
Then  the  organization  of  the  Church  became  con- 
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nected  with  that  of  the  empire ;  the  civil  dioceses 
became  coincident  with  the  jurisdictions  of  the 
Bishops^  as  well  in  Italy  as  in  the  provinces ;  the 
ecclesiastical  officer  acquired  a  civil  position,  the 
emperor  exercised  more  or  less  of  jurisdiction  in 
spiritual  affairs. 

Here  was  the  phenomenon  of  a  superannuated 
despotism,  based  upon  the  acknowledgment  of 
mere  power,  entering  into  union  with  a  body 
based  upon  the  acknowledgment  of  a  King  ruling 
in  righteousness,  whose  strength  both  in  himself 
and  in  his  disciples  had  been  made  perfect  in 
weakness.  The  aUiance  had  not  been  sought  by 
the  Church ;  as  a  proof  of  her  Master's  dominion 
it  was  to  be  received  with  thankfulness ;  as  a  part 
of  God's  dispensations  to  mankind  she  was  to 
enter  into  it,  not  as  a  state  which  could  last,  but 
as  one  which  must  hasten  the  coming  of  a  new 
order  of  things.  The  change  of  the  centre  of 
government  prepared  the  way  for  the  approaching 
revolution.  The  Byzantine  monarchy  might  be 
considered  in  some  respects  a  new  one,  coming 
into  existence  at  the  very  time  Christianity  was 
recognized,  not  necessarily  established  upon  the 
old  military  maxims.  But  these  maxims  were 
implied  in  it ;  there  was  the  same  effort,  however 
checked  by  other  influences,  after  universal  do- 
minion.  The  dislocation  of  it  by  the  Mahometan 
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conqueBts,  proved  that  such  a  dominion  is  one, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  Christianity,  cannot 
exist*  In  the  West  the  demonstration  was  still 
clearer.  The  century  after  Constantine  saw  thie 
dissolution  of  a  fabric  which  had  stood  for  a  thou* 
sand  years.  Charlemagne  re-established  it  as  a 
Christian  empire ;  in  the  next  generation  it  is  again 
shivered  into  fragments.  But,  meantime,  the 
Christian  Church  was  at  work  upon  the  barbarian 
tribes.  And  what  was  the  nature  of  the  opera- 
tion? Had  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  acted 
according  to  their  own  notions  of  what  was  best, 
they  would,  of  course,  have  reduced  Europe  into 
one  great  society,  having  a  common  language, 
scarcely  acknowledging  any  territorial  or  poUtical 
distinctions.  Such  a  dream  would  have  seemed 
to  be  a  most  pious  one,  carrying  out  the  idea  of 
the  divine  commonwealth.  That  they  entertained 
it,  and  at  different  times  strove  to  realize  it,  and 
that  they  found  the  old  Roman  jurisprudence  a 
helpful  aid  in  the  experiment,  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages  abundantly  testifies.  But  how  was 
it  defeated?  I  answer.  By  the  influences  which 
they  themselves,  when  acting  simply  as  Churchmen 
in  their  appointed  vocation,  and  not  as  agents  of  a 
preconceived  system,  brought  to  bear  upon  the  tribes. 
The  ecclesiastical  society  was  the  main  instru- 
ment in  creating  within  each  of  these  tribes  a 
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distinct  national  ^rgani^dtiaii,  — ^ 
from  the  ecclesiastical  oi^anization^  though  acting 
in  concert  with  it;  by  the  ecclesiastical  or  Ca- 
tholic spirit^  peculiarities  in  the  character  and 
intellect  of  each  one  of  these  tribes  were  developed. 
The  Bishops  called  themselves  an  Order,  said  that 
they  received  their  commission  from  an  invisible 
King,  that  they  were  a  link  with  generations  past 
and  generations  to  come.  When  the  chieftain 
who  came  into  the  land  previously  subjected  to 
Roman  government  found  this  order  established 
and  submitted  himself  to  it,  he  began  to  think 
differently  of  his  own  office,  to  consider  it  less  as 
conferred  by  individual  powers  or  cunning,  to 
connect  it  less  with  the  sword  and  conquest,  more 
with  some  claim  of  religion.  If  these  first  no- 
tions of  a  government  resting  upon  ordinance 
perished  in  the  bud,  or  were  extinguished  by  the 
ruder  feelings  of  power  with  which  they  were  as- 
sociated, the  tribe  remained  barbarous^  became 
divided,  and  was  overcome  by  some  other  more 
capable  of  receiving  cultivation.  If  they  bore 
fruit,  (and  this  was  more  quickly  the  case  when 
Bishops  were  the  invaders  of  a  ground  previously 
pagan  than  when  they  converted  the  pagan  in- 
vaders of  their  own,)  the  military  chief  over  some 
district,  or  the  bretwalda  over  several,  was  changed 
into  the  king  anointed  with  oil,  doing  homage  for 
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his  authority  to  Christ,  transmitting  his  kingdom  in 
a  hereditaiy  line.  He  has,  of  course,  his  coimcil 
of  chieftains,  the  sharers  with  him  of  the  soil 
which  he  has  conquered.  The  Bishops,  as  pos- 
sessing greater  wisdom  and  a  character  of  sacred- 
ness,  are  invited  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  this  council.  Gradually  the  whole  council 
begins  to  look  upon  itself  as  an  Order,  bound 
together  by  another  tie  of  allegiance  to  their  sove- 
reign than  that  of  mere  fellowship  in  arms ;  hold- 
ing their  lands  by  another  tenure  than  that  of 
mere  conquest,  recognizing  relations  between 
themselves  and  their  dependents.  Here  is  the 
first  form  of  a  national  society.  If  it  merely  stays 
in  this  form,  it  will  be  still  only  a  feudal  society ; 
but  it  may  gradually  develop  itself  under  the 
same  moral  influence,  till  one  and  another  portion 
of  the  community  shall  have  felt  itself  also  to  be 
an  order,  shall  have  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  nation.  But  while  this  process  is  going  for- 
ward, we  find  indications  that  the  spiritual  society 
itself  has  acquired  a  national  position.  It  had 
established  itself  already  when  it  was  a  missionary 
body  first  in  some  great  city,  which  became  the 
home  of  its  Bishop  or  overseer;  then  it  had  sent 
forth  its  presbyters  into  dijBTerent  districts.  The 
Bishops  become  permanently  connected  with  the 
cities,  the  districts  are  parishes  acknowledged  by 
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the  civil  bodj  as  connected  with  an  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.  The  ovmers  of  the  soil  do  homage 
to  this  arrangement ;  a  part  of  its  produce  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  teacher  of  the  district  in  which 
it  is  found.  The  wealth  of  individuals  is  yoluntarily 
contributed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  perma- 
nent endowments  in  particular  districts^  or  for 
the  use  of  particular  districts  in  certain  diocesan 
centres.  And  it  b^ns  to  be  felt  more  and  more 
that  the  spiritual  officer  is,  as  he  was  among  the 
Jews,  conversant  with  all  that  is  internal,  all  that 
lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  sense.  This  conviction 
gives  rise  to  schools  and  universities;  first,  some  en- 
lightened ruler  establishes  them,  then  some  noble 
or  commoner,  interested  in  the  welfare  of  a  certain 
neighbourhood,  provides  funds,  which  may  enable 
the  objects  of  his  peculiar  care  to  share  in  the 
general  education  of  the  land. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  these  statements  are 
exclusively  applicable  to  any  one  nation  of  modem 
Europe.  Under  different  modifications,  this  is  the 
history  of  the  formation  of  modem  society.  The 
modifications  are  very  interesting  and  very  impor- 
tant, because  they  illustrate  another  point  to  which 
I  have  alluded ;  the  way  in  which  the  characters 
and  institutions  of  the  nations  received  their  dis- 
tinct form,  so  that  there  should  be  vastly  more 
difference  between  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and 
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Germans  now,  than  there  ever  can  have  been  be- 
tween Saxons,  Franks,  and  Burgundians  twelve 
hundred  years  ago.  Still  they  were  only  in  part 
the  cause  of  these  differences.  A  similar  tillage, 
working  upon  different  soils,  will  educe  all  their 
latent  peculiarities,  will  make  it  manifest  what 
each  was  meant  to  bring  forth.  This  tillage  has 
been  carried  on  by  the  universal  society.  It  has 
not,  as  we  have  seen,  acted  according  to  its 
own  notion ;  it  has  not  cast  Christendom  into  the 
mould  into  which  a  churchman  would  have  natur- 
ally tried  to  cast  it.  There  has  been  evidently 
a  higher  will,  another  power  at  work,  crossing 
human  calculations.  But  if  we  trace  the  history 
of  modem  Europe,  we  see,  that  by  some  means  or 
other,  a  witness  has  been  borne  to  that  very  con- 
stitution which  Scripture  makes  known  to  us. 
The  form  of  national  society  which  the  Old  Testa- 
ment invests  with  so  much  sacredness,  is  repro- 
duced by  that  other  New  Testament  society  which 
seemed  to  have  displaced  it.  As  before,  a  spiritual 
element  was  proved  to  be  necessary  to  uphold  a 
legal  society,  so  now,  a  legal  element,  a  body 
expressing  the  sacredness  and  majesty  of  law,  is 
shewn  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  fulfil  the  objects 
for  which  the  spiritual  and  universal  society  exists. 
In  what  way  each  is  necessary  to  the  other,  what 
kind  of  duties  each  has  to  perform  for  the  sake  of 
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the  other^  this  has  been  the  question  which  men 
have  constantly  asked  themselves^  and  to  which 
they  have  invented   the  most  opposite  answers. 
Those  who  have  gone  along  with  us  in  our  earlier 
enquiries^  will  feel  that  this  question,  instead  of 
being  obsolete,  was  never  so  much  present  to 
men's  thoughts  as  at  the  present  time.     And  they 
will  feel  too,  perhaps,  that  though  the  speculations 
of  men  may  have  done  comparatively  little,  the 
experience  of  the  world  has  done  much,  in  supply* 
ing  an  answer  to  it.    The  legal  power  can  no 
longer  help  the  spiritual  power  by  persecuting 
and  putting  down  its  enemies ;  the  spiritual  power 
can  no  longer  help  the  legal  power,  by  throwing 
a  fictitious  sacredness  around  it.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  spiritual  power  cannot  make  men  feel 
that  there  is  a  being  who  is  the  Judge  and  punisher 
of  evil  acts,  unless  it  can  shew  that  his  authority 
is  somewhere  impersonated;  the  legal  power  tries 
in  vain  to  convince  those  who  are  subject  to  it, 
that  there  is  a  Being  who  can  renew  and  mould 
the  will,  unless  it  can  shew  how  that  mighty  in- 
fluence is  exerted.     The  Church  wishes  to  make 
men  feel  that  they  are  subjects,  but  its  own  in- 
fluence is  one  which  especially  aims  at  setting  them 
free;  the  State  wishes  to  have  a  free  intelligent 
people,  but  it  has  itself  only  the  power  of  keeping 
men  servants.     If  any  great  work  is  to  be  done 
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for  man^  if  Ood^s  gracious  purposes  to  him  are 
to  be  fulfilled,  one  would  think  that  these  two 
powers  must  be  meant  continually  to  act  and  re- 
act upon  each  other,  and  to  learn  better,  by  each 
new  error  they  commit,  their  distinct  functions — 
their  perfect  harmony. 


SECTION  II. 

THE  QUAKER. 

Sermon  on  the  Mount. — Different  passages  in  it  considered. — 

Provision  for  Ministers. 

The  Quaker  objects  to  this  whole  statement; 
formally  to  that  part  of  it  which  treats  of  war, 
oaths,  and  punishment,  and  of  a  national  provi- 
sion for  the  spiritual  body  ;  practically,  to  all  the 
principles  upon  which  these  institutions  have  been 
defended.  ^  Our  arguments,^  he  says,  ^  may  sound 
plausible  enough  to  worldly  men ;  those  who  take 
the  Gospel  simply,  and  try  to  form  themselves 
according  to  its  precepts,  find  them  directly  and 
in  terms  contradicted  by  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  The  highest  of  all  authorities  has  said, 
"Swear  not  at  all;*'  "resist  not  evil;^'  "love 
your  enemies.^^  We  choose  to  say  that  the  prac- 
tices of  statesmen,  who  set  these  precepts  aside, 
are  reasonable  and  religious.  He  has  in  the  plain- 
est words  annulled  the  maxims  of  the  old  dis- 
pensation in  reference  to  these  points ;  it  pleases 
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US  to  affirm  that  they  are  still  binding.  But  it  is 
not  in  our  power  to  make  bitter  sweet,  or  evil 
good,  though  we  may  call  them  so ;  men  will  be 
judged  by  Christ^s  commands,  not  by  our  glosses 
upon  them.  Our  theory  however  is  consistent,  if 
not  with  the  language  of  our  master,  at  least  with 
our  own  practice.  We  wish  worldly  men  to  re- 
ceive us  into  their  houses ;  it  is  fitting  that  when 
they  are  in  debt  one  hundred  measures  of  wheat 
to  their  Lord  we  should  bid  them  take  their  bills 
and  write  fourscore.  If  we  become  pensioners  on 
the  nation's  boimty,  we  must  make  the  best  of  the 
nation's  sins.  The  Apostles  followed  a  different 
rule.  They  lived  upon  the  love  of  their  flocks ; 
they  took  what  was  cheerfully  given  them  by 
those  whom  they  served.  We  have  not  only  be- 
come  hirelings  instead  of  shepherds,  but  we  actu- 
ally boast  of  the  change,  and  think  ill  of  them 
who  will  not  submit  to  it.' 

I.  As  the  first  class  of  these  charges  turns  prima- 
rily upon  the  interpretation  of  the  5th  chapter  of 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  I  will  enter  at  once  into  an 
examination  of  that  portion  of  Scripture.  We  are 
accused  of  violating  the  spirit  of  it ;  of  perverting 
the  letter  of  it,  of  lowering  the  high  standard  of 
duty  set  forth  in  it.     I  shall  think  my  case  not 

^  established,  if  I  fail  in  bringing  home  each  of 

— these  charges  to  the  Quaker  himself. 
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1.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  first  sentences 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mounts  without  feeling 
that  they  must  be  in  some  measure  a  key  to 
its  whole  purpose.  The  series  of  blessings  upon 
certain  states  of  mind  compels  us  to  feel  that  we 
are  in  the  presence  of  One  who  is  come  to  esta- 
blish a  kingdom  in  the  inner-man ;  to  deal  with 
the  principles  of  things;  to  lay  the  axe  to  the 
roots;  to  baptize  with  the  spirit  and  fire;  to 
reform  the  fruit  by  reforming  the  tree.  We  can- 
not help  feeling,  that  however  little  worth  there 
may  be  in  the  notion  or  superstition  of  an  in- 
tended parallelism  between  the  mountain  on  which 
the  trumpet  sounded  long  and  loud,  and  that  on 
which  Jesus  opened  his  mouth  and  spake,  the  prin- 
ciple implied  in  that  parallelism  is  exactly  true. 

2.  The  words,  '^  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  ye 
are  the  light  of  the  world'* — the  exhortation  to 
see  that  the  salt  possess  that  quality  by  which  it 
hinders  putrefaction  in  other  bodies,  and  do  not 
contract  their  tendency  to  corruption;  to  take 
care  that  the  light  be  not  quenched  by  the  inner 
darkness  which  it  is  meant  to  penetrate,  and  thus 
be  prevented  from  manifesting  itself  outwardly  to 
men ; — these  exhortations  are  in  exact  accordance 
with  that  which  has  preceded  them,  and  shew  forth 
the  nature  of  the  authority  with  which  the  new 
teacher  spake,  and  which  distinguished  Him  from 
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the  letter-hunting  Scribe.  In  all  these  passages 
we  observe^  moreover^  that  the  effects  which  are 
promised  to  follow  from  these  states  of  mind,  are 
of  the  same  kind  with  themselves, — are  distinctly 
spiritual  effects;  the  poor  in  spirit  shall  under- 
stand what  it  is  to  be  brought  into  a  kingdom ; 
the  mourner  shall  be  comforted ;  the  meek  shall 
have  the  government  of  the  earth  (shall  have  the 
joy,  the  greatest  he  can  know,  of  making  other 
men  happy) ;  the  merciful  shall  obtain  mercy ; 
those  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness 
shall  obtain  righteousness ;  those  that  are  peace- 
makers shall  be  called  the  children  of  Him  who 
is  the  great  Peace-maker ;  the  pure  in  heart  shall 
see  God :  the  privilege  of  him  who  preserves  the 
salt  within  him  from  corruption,  is  that  he  shall 
preserve  the  earth  from  decay;  of  him  who  keeps 
the  light  alive  within  him,  that  men  shall  glorify 
their  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  I  am  anxious 
to  make  this  remark,  because  it  is  my  object  to 
show  how  carefully  our  Lord  preserves  the  cha- 
racteristics of  his  kingdom,  and  its  rewards,  from 
all  secular  mixtures ;  how  he  transports  men  into 
a  region  entirely  unlike  that  with  which  they  are  or- 
dinarily conversant,  and  yet  their  own  native  region, 
— the  region  of  their  own  true  and  proper  being. 

8.  But  how  is  this  distinctness  preserved?  Is  it 
by  denying  the  existence  of  a  lower  outward  re- 
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gion?  Is  it  by  setting  aside  that  lower  outward 
region  as  being  in  itself  evil  and  impure  ?  Is  it  by 
absorbing  all  influences  into  the  one  paramount^ 
transcendant  influence?  Or  is  it  precisely  by 
taking  the  opposite  course  to  this,  by  recognizing 
the  fact  and  reality  of  that  outward  world,  by 
showing  how  it  is  provided  for  in  God's  economy, 
by  showing  what  relation  it  bears  to  the  invisi- 
ble and  celestial  atmosphere,  which  informs  and 
encompasses  it?  Our  Lord's  next  words  answer 
these  questions,  ^' Think  not  that  I  am  come  to 
destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets;  I  am  not 
come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  Verily  I  say  unto 
you.  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one 
tittle  shall  in  nowise  pass  from  the  law  till  all  be 
fulfilled."  It  may  be  as  well  to  remind  the  reader, 
since  every  word  in  this  memorable  passage  is 
important,  that  the  word  ^  fulfil'  is  not  the  same 
in  these  two  verses;  that  it  would  be  better  to 
translate  the  last  clause  of  the  eighteenth,  ^^  until 
all  things  have  been  done,  or  have  come  to  pass." 
I  suppose  it  is  our  inconvenient  version  which 
has  given  colour  to  the  notion  that  our  Lord 
speaks  here  of  his  own  personal  obedience  to  the 
law,  as  that  which  should  practically  abrogate 
it ;  as  if  He  had  said,  ^^  I  am  come  to  fulfil  the 
law,  and  when  I  have  fulfilled  it,  then  indeed 
it  may  pass  away;    but  not  a  jot  or  tittle  of 
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it  till  then.''  But  such  an  exposition  as  this^ 
destroys  the  connexion  of  the  passage  with  all 
that  preceded  it  and  all  that  follows  it.  The  sen- 
tence, *' Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  destroy  one 
of  the  least  of  these  commandments,  and  teach 
men  so,  shall  be  called  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,''  could  not  have  been  added,  if  the  law 
were  spoken  of  as  destroyed  by  the  work  of 
Christ ;  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  that  king- 
dom, which  his  work  was  to  establish.  Our 
Lord  must  therefore  use  the  word  fulfil  in  its 
most  strict  and  ordinary  sense ;  he  must  mean, 
that  he  is  come  to  give  that  which  fills  up 
the  husk  of  the  outward  law — its  kernel,  its 
substance.  He  must  mean  further,  that  this 
kernel  or  substance  will  not  destroy  the  husk; 
that  that  will  remain  stiU  in  all  its  dryness  and 
literalness ;  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  its  enactments 
abolished,  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  its  authority  di- 
minished, until  all  things  be  done,  or  have  come 
into  their  perfect  estate  and  condition ;  till  formal 
law  have  lost  its  application  to  the  universe,  be- 
cause its  meaning  and  spirit  are  accomplished 
in  every  human  creature.  Till  heaven  and  earth 
have  passed  away, — ^till  the  whole  existing  eco- 
nomy of  things  has  ceased, — so  long  as  there  is 
any  evil  to  be  prevented  in  it, — so  long  as  there 
is  flesh  in  any  man  which  is  not  subject  to  the 
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will  of  6od^ — 80  long  law  in  its  outward  cha- 
racter must  exist ;  and  he  is  the  least  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven^  he  has  least  spiritual  intuition, 
who  shall  try  to  abridge  it  of  its  precepts  or  its 
terrors. 

4.  Thus  far  everything  in  this  sermon  of  our  Lord    |  jLf  u 
would  seem  to  negative  the  opinion^  that  He  came    ;  77- 
to  repeal  one  set  of  rules,  and  establish  another.      /         ^^ 
Everything  would  seem  to  shew^  that  He  came  to      y^^i^^ 
confirm  rules  existing  before ;  to  shew  the  ground, 
the  inward  righteousness  of  these  rules;  and  to      tfJ  r 
lead  those  who  were  willing  to  be  his  disciples,      t:^^J  ^<^ 
into  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  it.  The  next      ^    ^J  x^ 
words  greatly  strengthen  this  conclusion :  *^  Verily     )   w     /  ' 
I  say  unto  you.  Except  your  righteousness  exceed 
the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees^  f^ 
ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.^'     There  are  but  two  ways  of  interpreting 
this  passage.     The  one  treats  the  righteousness        1 
required  of  the  disciples  as  something  different  in 
degree  from  that  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees ;  the 
other  as  different  in  kind.    If  the  former  notion  be 
adopted,  then,  indeed,  it  will  follow  inevitably, 
that  our  Lord  comes  to  set  aside  the  decrees  of  the 
,  V, .      Mosaic  law,  and  to  establish  another  set  of  stricter 
decrees,  more  difficult  to  be  complied  with,  in  their 
place.     And  no  doubt  there  is  a  feeling,  indicated 
in  this  way  of  considering  these  words,  which 
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ought  not  to  be  despised.  It  is  so  common  to 
believe  that  the  Christian  economy  is  a  system  of 
miiiffations  and  allowances,  mainly  valuable  be^ 
cause  it  dispenses  with  troublesome  restrictions 
upon  self-indulgence ;  that  it  is  no  wonder  honest 
men  should  be  startled  into  a  violent  reaction 
against  this  notion^  and  should  be  eager  to  press 
all  Scripture  into  a  proof  that  the  requirements 
of  the  perfect  dispensation  are  really  higher  and 
severer  than  those  of  the  imperfect.  But,  after 
rendering  full  honour  to  the  truth  impUed  in  this 
exposition,  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  its  fruits 
have  been  most  pernicious ;  that  it  has  turned  the 
Christian  race  into  a  selfish  contest  who  should 
gain  most  of  the  rewards  of  a  future  state ;  that  it 
has  wholly  blinded  men  to  the  nature  and  quality 
of  these  rewards ;  that  it  has  destroyed  all  high, 
pure,  disinterested  morality ;  that  while  it  has  de- 
praved the  principles  of  those  who  seemed  to  be 
aiming  at  the  highest  ends,  it  has  done  infinite 
injury  to  the  practice  of  those  who  were  content 
with  lower  achievements,  in  making  them  suppose 
that  there  is  not  a  universal  standard  to  which  all 
men  must  be  conformed,  but  a  peculiar  standard, 
which  men  may  choose  for  themselves;  that  it 
has  been  the  parent  of  useless  superstition, 
ecclesiastical  oppression,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
utterly  lax  and  reckless  habits  on  the  other;  in 
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fine,  that  it  has  more  ul^erly  contradicted  the  whole 
scope  and  meaning  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
than  any  other  opinion  which  has  prevailed  in  the 
Christian  world.  We  are  driven,  then,  to  the  other, 
which  is  the  interpretation  of  all  good  comment- 
ators,— ^that  the  righteousness  which  exceeds  that 
of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees^  is  one  which  is  spi- 
ritual and  not  literal, — the  conformity  of  the  life 
and  character  to  the  original  mould  after  which 
all  outward  laws  are  fashioned, — ^the  pattern  on 
the  Mount, — and  not  the  mere  conformity  of  con- 
duct to  any  precepts.    And,  seeing  that  the  Phari- 
sees notoriously  had  the  idea  of  supererogation, — 
seeing  that  they  did  themselves  suggest  to  their 
disciples  a  more  exalted  righteousness  than  that 
of  the  multitude,^~nay,  that  their  sect  was  based 
upon  the  profession  of  such  a  righteousness, — 
we  might  expect  our  Lord  to  shew  the  difference    ^^ »    / ;  y  T 
between  this  sort  of  superlative  morality  and  his    i^^f^n,.,    y 
own  ;  we  might  expect  to  find  Him  shewing  how    -f^^^^-^^^yi*, 
the  one  actually  set  aside  the  law  in  attempting     'hf-^  ^"t  *S 
to  refine  upon  it,  how  the  other  sustained  the  law 
while  impregnating  it  with  a  new  life ;  we  might 
expect  to  find  Him  shewing  that  every  attempt  to 
adapt  or  modify  the  law,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
forming and  exalting  the  inner  life,  was  utterly 
hopeless,  because  it  existed  for  quite  another  pur- 
pose ; — ^because  the  principle  to  which  it  was  the 
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finger-post  was  something  quite  difierent  from 
the  mere  exterior  command^  and  could  not  be  ex- 
tracted from  it  by  any  twisting  of  its  formuks. 
But  we  should  certainly  not  expect  to  find  Him^ 
after  so  many  cautions,  after  so  careful  a  declara- 
tion of  his  object, — undertaking  to  annul  any  of 
the  precepts,  which  He  was  not  to  destroy  but  to 
fulfil, — or  introducing  any  new  legal  dogmas  in- 
stead of  them,  when  He  came  to  bring  in  a  righte- 
ousness that  is  above  all  dogmas. 

5.  Let  us  see,  then,  whether  He  disi^points  our 
anticipations  in  this  respect,  or  whether  every  pas- 
sage which  follows  is  not  a  clear,  consistent,  and 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  preface.  '^Ye  have 
heard  that  it  has  been  said  bv  them  of  old  time. 
Thou  shalt  not  kill,  and  whosoever  shall  kill  shall 
be  in  danger  of  the  judgment;  but  I  say  unto 
you,  that  whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother 
without  a  cause  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judg- 
ment; and  whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother, 
Raca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  council ;  and  who- 
soever shall  say,  Thou  fool,  shaU  be  in  danger  of 
hell  fire.*'  What  consequences  would  follow  if 
we  supposed  that  the  formula,  ^'  It  has  been  said 
by  them  of  old  time,  but  I  say,''  meant  in  this 
case,  ^^I  am  about  to  tell  you  something  which 
annuls  or  abolishes  what  has  been  said  of  old 
time }"    In  that  ca^e  the  expressions,  ^^  He  that 
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says  to  his  brother^  Raca,^'  '^  he  that  says^  Thou 
fool/^  must  be  taken  in  just  the  same  formal  and 
legal  sense  in  which  the  words,  ^^  Thou  shalt  not 
kill''  are  taken.  Words  which  are  meant  to 
supersede  and  abrogate  other  words,  must  be 
construed  as  they  would  be  construed.  If  the 
command,  ^^  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  points  to  a  defi- 
nite, specific  proceeding,  the  words.  Thou  shalt 
not  give  this  name  to  thy  brother,  must  point 
to  a  specific,  definite  proceeding  also.  Now,  who 
does  not  see  what  a  shameful  limitation  of  these 
sublime  precepts,  what  low  superstition,  what  vile 
hypocrisy,  must  be  the  result  of  such  an  inter- 
pretation as  this  ?  And  who  does  not  know 
that  men  have  actually  fallen  into  all  these  evils 
through  the  attempt  to  ascertain  what  exact 
amount  of  slander  and  vituperation  in  their  own 
language,  answered  to  the  Greek  /u<tf/oc,  and  the 
Sjrriac  Raca,  and  in  what  degree  of  danger  they 
therefore  were  of  the  judgment,  the  council,  and 
hell  fire  ?  If  these  doubts  and  cases  of  conscience 
have  only  now  and  then  expressed  themselves  in 
this  monstrous  form ;  yet  it  is  easy,  firom  many 
indications,  to  perceive  that  they  have  been  haunt- 
ing the  sin-darkened  minds  of  men,  and  that  they 
would  have  haunted  them  much  more,  if  there 
had  not  been  teachers  to  tell  them,  "  These  words 
are  not  addressed  to  your  outward,  but  to  your 
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inward  ear ;  the  words  ^ Raca,"  and  ^Thou  iboV' 
are  merely  the  significant  indexes  of  certain  states 
of  mind ;  the  anger  without  a  cause,  is  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease;  it  has  become  chronic 
when  it  finds  vent  in  words  of  fiuy ;  it  has  be- 
come radical,  it  has  infected  the  vitals  o{  your 
constitution,  when  it  finds  vent  in  words  of  settled 
scorn.  The  first  state  of  mind  subjects  you  to  a 
judgment;  you  experience  separation  firom  God 
and  man ;  you  cannot  feel  with  the  congregation ; 
you  cannot  pray  to  your  Father.  This  condition 
of  mind  may  pass  away,  if  ^  thou  agree  with  thine 
adversary  quickly  whilst  thou  art  in  the  way  with 
him  f  if  the  accounts  between  thee  and  thy  con- 
science (thy  adversary)  are  settled,  which  thou 
knowest  that  they  cannot  be  till  the  outward  ac- 
count with  thy  brother  is  settled  too.  But  take 
care  that  thou  do  not  let  it  harden  into  the  second 
condition, — that  will  subject  thee  to  the  council, 
— ^a  more  complete,  thorough  alienation  from  all 
heavenly  feelings,  all  peaceful  hopes,  all  capacity 
of  entering  into  communion  with  Ood.  Still 
God's  discipline  may  work  a  cure  of  this  also ; 
but  there  is  a  period  when  all  discipline  has  been 
tried  in  vain ;  when  the  sentence  on  the  soul  is, 
^^Let  it  alone;''  then  must  it  be  left  to  those 
raging  and  consuming  fires,  which  could  not  be 
quenched  by  the  love  of  God,  of  which  the  fires 
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burning  without  the  city  of  Jerusalem^  to  consume 
its  rubbish  and  its  offal,  are  the  only  sufficient 
emblems/^ 

Such  is  the  meaning,  so  spiritual  and  so  awful, 
which  we  are  allowed  to  put  upon  our  Lord's 
words,  while  we  feel  that  they  belong  to  us  in  our 
highest,  most  responsible,  and  most  perilous  con- 
dition of  immortal  and  spiritual  beings,  taken 
into  covenant  with  God,  brought  into  fellowship 
with  our  brethren,  submitted  to  the  government 
and  education  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  Such  is  the 
meaning  which  we  must  abandon,  in  favour  of 
some  barren,  hungry  interpretation,  fretting  to 
the  conscience,  profitless  to  the  heart,  the  moment 
we  forget  our  Lord's  words,  that  He  came  not  to 
destroy  the  law  but  to  fulfil  it ;  the  moment  we 
permit  ourselves  to  imagine  that  his  work  was  to 
substitute  one  formal  precept  for  another,  and  not 
rather  to  stanch  the  fountain  of  evil  in  the  heart, 
whence  had  proceeded  all  those  crimes  against 
which  the  outward  law  was  the  true  and  perma- 
nent witness. 

6.  The  next  two  passages  refer  to  the  Marriage- 
bond  ;  one  to  the  prohibition  of  Adultery  by  the 
law,  the  other  to  its  toleration  of  Divorce.  In 
the  first  case  the  meaning  is  evident.  Our  Lord 
comes  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  He  leaves 
the  precept  against  adultery  as  He  finds  it,  and 
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stamps  it  with  new  authority.  Still  it  belongs 
to  the  ^  old  time.'  He  has  a  message  to  the 
inner  man.  He  aims  not  at  the  crime^  but  at 
the  sin.  '^  Look  not  upon  a  woman  to  lust  after 
her;'*  "If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it 
out  ;*'  "  If  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off.*' 
Be  willing  to  sacrifice  the  exercise  of  powers 
which  God  meant  thee  to  exercise,  the  enjoyments 
of  sense  which  God  has  given  thee,  if  thou  findest 
them  to  minister  to  thy  inward  corruption,  and  so 
to  hinder  thee  from  attaining  the  higher  joys  of 
the  spiritual  kingdom.  For  it  is  better  to  enter 
into  life  halt  and  maimed,  to  have  the  spirit  itself 
pure  and  free,  at  the  cost  of  some  of  its  tools  and 
j  ministers,  than  having  two  hands  and  two  feet, 
having  all  thy  powers  and  thy  senses  at  liberty,  to 
be  cast  into  hell-fire,  to  be  consumed  by  tyrant 
lusts,  and  an  ever-renewing  remorse.  This  is  the 
very  principle  and  illustration  of  inward  spiritual 
discipline. 

The  next  clause  is,  at  first  sight,  more  puzzling. 
Our  Lord  seems  to  be  repealing  the  Mosaic  law 
of  divorce,  though  He  expressly  disclaimed  the 
intention  of  repealing  any  jot  of  it.  But,  if  we  con- 
sider a  moment,  we  shall  perceive  that  there  is  no 
inconsistency.  The  Law  of  Moses  was  not  meant 
to  encourage  divorces.  It  was  meant  to  throw 
obstacles  in  their  way.     For  the  Jew,  instead  of 
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being  allowed  to  send  away  his  wife  whenever  he 
conceived  a  displeasure  against  her,  was  obliged 
to  resort  to  a  legal  instrument ;  he  must  have  a 
bill  of  divorcement.  Thus  much  the  law  could 
do  to  witness  for  the  sanctity  of  marriage.  More 
it  could  not  do,  because  of  the  hardness  of  heart  in 
those  with  whom  it  had  to  deal.  Prohibitory  or 
penal  enactments  could  not  of  themselves  preserve 
that  primal  law  of  creation  which  God  established, 
when  He  made  them  male  and  female.  To  fulfil 
the  end  which  they  wish  to  compass,  the  new  dis- 
pensation exhibits  marriage  as  a  lower  form  and 
image  of  its  greatest  mystery,  imparting  to  it  a 
sacred  and  only  not  sacramental  dignity. 

7.  And  now  we  are  come  to  one  of  the  points  of 
dispute  between  us  and  the  Quaker.  *^  It  has  been 
said  by  them  of  old  time.  Ye  shall  not  forswear 
yourselves,  but  ye  shall  perform  unto  the  Lord 
your  oaths ;  but  I  say  unto  you.  Swear  not  at  all, 
neither  by  heaven,  for  it  is  God's  throne,  neither 
by  the  earth,  for  it  is  his  footstool,  neither  by 
Jerusalem,  for  it  is  the  city  of  the  Great  King, 
nor  by  your  head,  for  you  cannot  make  one  hair 
of  it  white  or  black.'* 

Now,  I  do  not  say  that  the  Quaker  may  not  be 
able  to  prove  that  this  passage  forbids  all  oaths, 
judicial  and  religious,  as  well  as  vituperative  and 
conversational.     But  I  do  say,  that  this  is  not 
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the  view  of  the  text  which  would  suggest  itself  to 
any  literal  interpreter  who  reads  the  whole  ser- 
mon, and  seeks  to  interpret  one  part  of  it  by 
another.  No  literal  interpreter  could  treat  with 
indifference  the  repetition  of  the  formula,  *'It 
hath  been  said  by  them  of  old  time,  but  I  say 
unto  you/*  or,  without  the  strongest  reason,  could 
affix  an  opposite  meaning  to  it  in  one  place  from 
that  which  it  evidently  bears  in  three  others.  No 
literal   interpreter   could   disregard    the   circum- 
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,  i  stance,  that  not  one  of  the  oaths  which  our  Lord 
I  instances  as  illustrative  of  his  prohibition  is  a 
judicial  oath ;  that  every  one  of  them  is  just  the 
kind  of  oath  which,  from  the  analogy  of  other 
nations,  we  should  suppose  would  be  used  in 
famiUar  discourse.  No  literal  interpreter  would 
be  heedless  of  the  circumstance,  that  the  commu- 
nication (XcJyoc),  which  is  to  be  yea,  yea,  nay,  nay, 
cannot,  without  a  most  strange  use  of  language, 
imply  a  formal,  legal  procedure.  While,  therefore, 
I  am  far  from  assuming  that  the  Quakers  may  not 
be  able  to  overreach  all  these  a  priori  arguments 
against  their  view  of  the  passage,  I  maintain 
that  they  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  plea  for  put- 
ting themselves  forward  as  strict  interpreters,  and 
for  denouncing  our  laxness.  They  are  bound  to 
shew  some  cause  why  our  Lord  should  in  this 
instance  have  violated  the  method  and  coherency 
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of  his  discourse;  why  He  should  introduce  this 
instance  of  an  old  law,  in  seeming  illustration  of 
his  principle^  ^^  that  he  has  not  come  to  destroy 
but  to  fulfil/'  when  it  is  a  direct  exception  from 
that  principle ;  why  He  should  have  connected  it, 
by  the  use  of  a  common  phrase,  with  two  other 
cases,  which  did  most  remarkably  enforce  and 
expound  it. 

The  only  effort,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  they 
make  to  defend  their  theory  against  these  ap- 
parently powerful  presumptions,  consists  in  such 
assertions  as  these: — ^''That  the  words,   'swear 
not  at  all/  are  clear  and  obvious  words,  spoken 
for  the  use  of  poor  and. ignorant  people,  by  one 
who  came  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor;  that^ 
let  commentators  say  what  they  will,  any  ordinary 
man   taking  up  the  Bible,  and  finding   such  a 
command  as  this,  would  suppose  it  to  govern  all 
possible  cases,  and  not  a  few  particular  cases; 
that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  line  of  moral 
distinction  between  an  oath  in  private^  and  an 
oath  in  a  court  of  justice ;  and,  lastly,  that  the 
prohibition   of  private^   conversational   swearings 
was  superfluous, — no  one  in  old  time,  or  in  any 
time,  supposed  that  to  be  lawful.'^     With  respect 
to  the  first  of  these  arguments,  I  shall  not  stop 
to  inquire  with  what  grace  it  comes  from  those 
who  have  particularly  prided  themselves  on  the 
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discovery  of  meanings  in  Scripture,  which  do 
not  present  themselves  to  the  ordinary,  thought- 
less reader,  but  which  commend  themselves,  as 
they  say,  to  the  spiritual  man.  I  do  not  ask 
whether  they  are  just  the  persons  to  complain  of 
us  for  not  adopting  the  most  superficial,  outside 
view  of  a  passage  which  presents  itself;  but  I  at 
once  grapple  with  the  difficulty.  I  take  an  ordi- 
nary English  peasant,  possessing  just  so  much 
intelligence  and  religious  feeling  as  makes  him 
capable  of  attaching  any  meaning  at  all  to  the 
passage;  I  say  that  such  a  man  would  not  be 
nearly  so  likely  to  suppose  that  our  Lord  meant 
him  to  abstain  from  judicial  oaths,  because  he  said 
"Swear  not  at  all,*'  as  he  would  be  to  think  that  our 
Lord  meant  him  to  injure  some  of  his  members, 
because  He  said  "  If  thy  right  hand  offend  thee, 
cut  it  off,  if  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it 
out.^'  Not  nearly  so  likely,  and  for  this  reason, 
that  he  would  have  a  practical  test  of  the  mean- 
ing in  the  one  case,  which  he  would  not  have  in 
the  other.  This  peasant  knows  perfectly  well,  that 
the  feeling  with  which  he  goes  into  a  solemn  court 
of  justice,  and  in  the  presence  of  men  in  solemn 
official  costume,  calls  God  to  witness  that  the 
words  he  is  about  to  speak  are  true,  is  as  different 
a  feeling  from  that  by  which  he  is  influenced 
when  he  takes  the  same  holy  name  into  his  lips, 
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to  confirm  some  chance  word  which  he  has  uttered 
over  his  cups  in  the  tap-room,  as  any  two  that 
ever  dwelt  in  the  same  individual  can  possibly 
be.  It  would  never  occur  to  him  for  an  instant 
to  compare  the  two  acts  together,  except,  indeed, 
in  this  way ;  he  has  seen,  that  the  persons  who 
are  most  in  the  habit  of  using  oaths,  and  trifling 
with  the  name  of  God  in  common  conversation, 
are  those  on  whom  an  oath  judicially  administered 
has  least  effect,  and  who  are  most  likely  to  for* 
swear  themselves.  If,  then,  it  is  meant  that  the 
real  wayfaring  man  will  be  particularly  likely  to 
discover  any  perplexity  or  contradiction  here,  I 
believe  it  is  a  mistake ;  I  do  not  say  that  he  may 
not, — because  I  do  not  say  that  he  may  not  be 
perplexed  with  any  passage  of  Scripture.  I  have 
ui^d  already,  that  a  personal  ministry  is  just 
as  necessary  to  him,  and  has  been  just  as  much 
appointed  for  him,  as  the  Written  Word  itself, 
and  that  one  is  not  in  general  intended  to  profit 
him  without  the  other.  All,  therefore,  that  I  need 
maintain  here  is,  that  my  view  of  the  passage, 
when  it  is  set  before  him,  instead  of  seeming  to 
be  more  difficult,  more  contrary  to  his  previous 
expectations,  will  be  much  more  intelligible,  and 
much  better  interpret  to  him  his  own  experience. 
For  instance ;  to  a  congregation  of  English  coun- 
trymen, I  should  speak  with  the  most  perfect 
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confidence^  that  what  I  said  would  approve  itself 
to  their  hearts  and  understandings,  some  such 
words  as  these :  "  My  friends,  the  assizes  are  to  be 
held  to-morrow  in  the  county  town,  three  miles 
from  our  village.  Several  of  you  are  summoned 
to  be  witnesses  there ;  now,  that  you  may  under- 
stand what  you  have  to  do,  and  in  what  spirit  you 
ought  to  go  about  this  work,  I  shall  explain  to 
you  this  morning  a  passage  out  of  our  Lord's 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  You  know  I  have  told 
you  very  often  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  show-book, 
written  about  things  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  you,  but  one  that  concerns  all  your  common 
business,  and  tells  you  how  to  set  about  it  in  a 
right  way.  Well,  then^,  attend  to  this  passage.  It 
begins  so : — *  It  hath  been  said  by  them  of  old 
time.  Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  but  thou 
shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths.'  Now, 
first,  you  would  like  to  know  who  it  is  that  said 
this  in  old  time.  If  you  look  back  a  few  verses  in 
this  chapter,  you  will  see  it  is  written,  'It  has 
been  said  of  old  time.  Thou  shalt  not  kill ;'  and 
again,  a  few  verses  lower, '  It  has  been  said  of  old 
time.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.'  These 
commands  were  given  of  old  time  to  the  Jews. 
You  know  who  gave  them.  Just  now  I  was  read- 
ing them  to  you  from  the  altar,  and  before  them 
all  I  read, '  God  spake  these  words  and  said ;' — 
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God  declared  himself  to  the  Jews  as  their  King, 
and  He  told  them  amidst  thunders  and  lightnings 
that  these  laws  were  his  laws;  that  when  they 
broke  any  of  these  laws  they  disobeyed  Him,  and 
that  misery  and  destruction  would  follow.  I  have 
often  talked  to  you  about  the  history  of  the  Jews. 
You  know  they  tried  whether  it  was  true  or  not 
that  misery  and  destruction  would  follow  if  they 
broke  God's  commands;  they  tried,  and  found 
that  it  was  true.  Misery  did  follow,  till  at  last 
they  were  sent  away  into  a  strange  land.  Well ! 
as  God  commanded  the  Jews  not  to  kill  and  not 
to  commit  adultery,  so  He  commanded  them  not 
to  forswear  themselves,  but  to  perform  unto  Him 
their  oaths.  Our  Lord,  you  see,  puts  the  same 
honour  upon  all  these  commands.  He  speaks  of 
each  of  them  as  '  what  was  spoken  in  old  time ;' 
that  is  to  say,  what  God  spake  of  old  time  to  his 
people,  and  what  they  had  preserved  as  his  com- 
mands. And  I  tell  you,  my  friends,  that  if  the 
Jews  had  forgotten  this  command,  they  would 
have  been  just  as  ill  off  as  if  they  had  forgotten 
either  of  the  others.  They  were  held  together  as 
a  people  by  having  God's  name  put  upon  them ; 
therefore,  when  they  came  together  as  a  people, 
to  have  any  solemn  transactions  with  each  other, 
they  were  bound  to  remember  that  they  were  in 
God's  presence;  that  God  was  looking  on  their 
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words  and  intentions;  and  that  He  would  be 
avenged  on  them  if  they  did  not  act  honestly  by 
each  other.  An  oath  in  a  court  of  justice  says 
this,  ^  We  are  in  God's  presence,  and  we  know  He 
is  a  witness  whether  we  speak  truth  or  lies,  and 
He  is  a  God  of  truth,  and  will  be  avenged  upon 
upon  us  if  we  speak  lies.'  If  the  Jews  had  for- 
gotten that  they  were  to  perform  unto  the  Lord 
their  oaths ;  if  the  rulers  of  the  land  had  not  en- 
forced oaths  upon  them,  they  would  have  been 
guilty  of  a  great  sin ;  they  would  have  refused  to 
bear  witness  for  God,  as  He  told  them  to  bear 
witness  of  Him ;  and  I  say  again,  it  would  have 
fared  as  ill  with  them,  the  nation  would  as  much 
have  fallen  to  pieces,  (because  there  would  have 
been  no  fear  of  God,  no  feeling  that  He  was  near 
them,)  as  if  they  had  committed  murder  or  adul- 
tery. Yea,  what  is  more,  they  would  have  com- 
mitted murder  and  adultery,  because  the  thought 
of  God,  which  keeps  men  out  of  these  courses, 
would  have  departed  from  them.  Now,  my  friends^ 
our  nation  of  England  acknowledges  God  for  its 
King,  just  as  much  as  the  nation  of  the  Jews  did. 
'  We  call  Him,  in  our  prayer  for  Queen  Victoria, 
-  ^  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.'  Just  as  He 
was  the  King  over  King  David,  so  He  is  the  King 
^'  over  our  Queen.  And  our  laws  which  say,  ^Thou 
i    shalt  not  kill,  thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,' 
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are  God's  laws;  they  are  not  the  Queen's  laws; 
she  did  not  make  them^  nor  any  king  or  queen 
that  was  before  her*  She  and  her  servants  execute 
them^  and  she  and  they  are  answerable  to  God 
how  they  execute  them.  But  they  were  made  of 
old  time^ — God  made  them^  and  God  enforces 
them ;  and  we  are  to  perform  all  our  transactions 
as  in  his  presence,  knowing  that  He  is  the  witness 
of  what  we  do.  And  our  rulers  are  bound  to  tell 
us  this;  to  put  us  in  mind  of  it,  and  on  all  solemn 
occasions,  when  we  m^^t  as  in  a  court  of  justice, 
they  must  urge  us  to  say  out  boldly,  that  we 
know  and  feel  that  the  eye  of  the  unseen  God  is 
upon  us,  and  upon  what  we  do,  and  upon  what 
we  say,  and  upon  what  we  think.  Remember  this 
when  the  book  is  put  into  your  hands  to  swear ; 
remember  that  you  are  declaring  then,  in  that 
court,  that  God's  eye  is  upon  you,  and  that  you 
believe  He  will  teach  you  to  speak  truth,  and  that 
you  believe  He  will  be  avenged  upon  you  if  you 
lie.  But  I  have  something  more  to  say  to  you  yet. 
I  have  told  you  often,  that  all  the  laws  in  the 
world  will  never  make  us  good  men.  They  are 
^a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  a  praise  and  protection 
to  them  that  do  well.'  But  they  will  never  put 
one  right  thought  into  your  heart,  they  will  never 
make  your  heart  pure  and  holy.  The  laws  can- 
not, but  He  who  gave  the  laws  can;  and  this 
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is  what  the  second  part  of  our  Lord^s  words  is 
about.  He  says,  ^It  has  been  said  by  them  of 
old  time/  (that  is,  in  other  words,  I,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  said  in  old  time,  for  it  was  He  who 
gave  the  law.  He  was  King  then.  He  now),  ^  thou 
shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  but  thou  shalt  perform 
unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths.  But  I  am  not  going 
to  tell  you  this  again.  It  has  been  said  once,  and 
it  lasts  always.  I  have  now  a  new  message  to  you. 
There  are  some  of  you  who  think  that  you  must 
be  very  careful  of  using  the  word  God  in  your 
famihar  talk,  because  God  hath  set  apart  that  for 
solemn  purposes ;  but  you  do  not  think  much  of 
swearing  by  heaven,  or  earth,  or  by  Jerusalem,  or 
by  your  head, — ^you  do  not  care  how  lightly  you 
use  these  oaths.  Now,  whether  you  know  it  or 
not,  this  arises  from  want  of  reverence  for  God. 
You  think  it  is  just  the  name  that  is  sacred.  Oh, 
no !  Everything  is  sacred.  Look  up  to  the  wide 
heaven  over  your  head;  the  sun  speaks  of  God, 
the  moon  speaks  of  Him,  the  firmament  speaks  of 
Him.  Look  at  the  earth ;  every  tree,  and  plant, 
and  flower  speaks  of  Him.  Go  into  Jerusalem ; 
there  is  the  Temple  in  which  God  has  promised 
to  dwell.  Think  of  your  own  head ;  there  is  a 
witness  for  God;  it  is  He  who  preserves  every 
hair  of  it.  I  say,  then, '  Swear  not  at  all.'  If  you 
trifle  with  an  oath,  you  trifle  with  God,  in  whose 
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presence  you  are  living,  and  moving,  and  having 
your  being.* 

^^  My  friends,  these  are  the  words  of  Christ's  new 
covenant.  They  were  not  spoken  to  the  disciples 
only,  they  are  spoken  to  you  who  are  under  this 
covenant.  You  are  baptized  men,  children  of  God, 
members  of  Christ,  heirs  of  heaven.  Christ  has 
other,  better,  higher,  more  acceptable  words  for 
you  than  those  which  He  spoke  in  old  time.  He 
tells  you  that  He  has  brought  you  into  God's 
immediate  presence,  that  He  has  adopted  you  into 
his  family,  that  He  has  sealed  you  with  his  Spirit. 
He  beseeches  you  to  remember  that  you  have 
this  high  honour,  this  unspeakable  glory;  and 
therefore  He  says  to  the  heart  of  each  one  of  you, 
*  Swear  not  at  all.'  When  thou  goest  forth  to 
thy  work  in  the  morning,  look  cheerily  and  reve- 
rently up  to  heaven  and  say, — *That  sky  under 
which  I  am  to  labour  to-day  is  my  Father's  throne; 
it  is  a  holy  thing ;  I  must  not  trifle  with  it.  This 
earth,  which  I  am  to  till  with  the  sweat  of  my 
brow,  is  my  Father's  footstool ;  He  cares  for  it ; 
He  causes  it  to  bud  and  bring  forth :  this,  too,  is  a 
holy  thing.'  When  you  go  into  the  town  to  mar- 
ket, look  up  at  the  churches  and  say, — ^This, 
too,  is  my  Father's  dwelling-place ;  these  are  wit- 
nesses that  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
that  I  belong  to  an  innumerable  company  of  saints 
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and  angels,  and  that  all  these  men  who  are  about 
me,  are  of  the  same  family.  The  city  and  the 
men  in  it  are  holy.'  When  you  retiun  home  at 
night,  and  lie  down  on  your  bed,  and  no  one  else 
is  near  you,  think,  that '  in  this  body  of  mine  Grod 
hath  said  He  will  dwell,  and  make  it  his  temple : 
this,  too,  is  a  holy  thing.' 

"  Yes !  it  is  your  privilege  as  Christians,  to  have 
these  calm,  happy  thoughts  wherever  you  go, 
whatever  you  are  doing.  These  are  the  thoughts 
of  new  men,  who  believe  themselves  redeemed  to 
God  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  Think  how  contrary 
to  them  every  idle  oath  is !  What  pride  there  is 
in  it !  What  contempt  of  God !  What  setting  up 
of  ourselves!  And,  in  general,  what  cruelty  to 
our  brethren !  Depend  upon  it,  every  such  oath 
makes  men  feel  God's  oaths  less  sacred,  makes 
men  more  likely  to  forswear  themselves  when 
they  are  sworn  in  a  court  of  justice.  If  you  think 
it  would  be  very  horrible  to  commit  such  a  crime 
— ^if  you  wish  to  obey  Christ's  first  command, 
^  Perform  unto  the  Lord  thy  oaths;'  see  that  you 
attend  to  his  second  command,  by  not  swearing 
at  all  in  your  communications  one  with  another; 
see  that  you  get  the  spirit  of  these  commands  into 
you,  by  remembering  at  all  times,  in  all  places, 
that  you  are  in  the  presence  of  a  Father  who 
loves  you,  and  that  all  things  testify  of  Him. 
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Then  you  may  go  to  Court  to-morrow  with  free, 
clear  spirits ;  you  will  not  have  to  think  as  slaves 
and  cowards  think — I  must  not  tell  a  lie,  for  then 
I  shall  be  prosecuted  for  peijury,  or  be  turned  out 
of  my  place,  or  be  pointed  at  by  other  people — 
but  you  will  speak  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  because  God  is  truth,  { 
and  because  you  know  that  they  who  tell  lies 
cannot  stand  in  his  sight ;  but  that  every  true- 
hearted  servant  and  child  of  his  He  will  help  and 
bless,  and  bring  them  on  farther  and  farther  in  the 
knowledge  of  himself." 

I  think  there  is  nothing  in  this  which  a  plain 
man  would  reject  as  unintelligible,  or  an  honest 
man  as  sophistical.  It  marks  out  a  great  moral  \ 
distinction  between  two  acts,  which  Quakers  have 
hastily  confounded  together,  merely  because  they 
have  a  common  name.  It  shews  that  there  was  a 
reason  for  giving  this  command  against  conversa- 
tional swearing  in  this  place ;  for  though  the  Jews 
had  not  argued  that  they  might  trifle  with  oaths, 
because  they  were  directed  to  use  them  on  the 
most  solemn  and  sacred  occasions — that  was  a 
subtlety  which  never  suggested  itself  to  their 
minds,  ingenious  as  they  were  in  finding  a  plea 
for  their  evil  practices  by  a  tortured  application 
of  the  letter  of  the  law — but  they  had  persuaded 
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themselves  that  if  they  abstained  from  the  dread- 
ful name  of  Jehovah^  they  did  not  invade  the 
awfukiess  of  oaths  by  using  them  familiarly.  And 
in  striking  at  this  hypocritical  notion,  our  Lord 
was  able  to  throw  a  new  and  brilliant  light  upon 
his  own  dispensation,  to  shew  how  it  was  that  He 
came  to  bring  men  into  the  very  presence  of  God, 
to  hallow  every  place  with  his  presence,  and  to 
bind  together  the  awful  feeling  of  a  distinct  per- 
sonality, an  unutterable  name,  which  had  possessed 
the  heart  of  the  Hebrew  with  that  feeling  of  a 
God  everywhere,  which  had  been  struggling  with 
it  in  the  conceptions  of  the  Greek  Pantheist. 
This  prohibition  was  not  a  superfluous  thing  for 
that  time,  or  for  any  time.  It  associates  a  rule  of 
daily  life  with  the  most  deep  principles  of  our 
being.  Adopt  the  Quaker  notion  of  the  passage, 
and  our  Lord  says,  in  a  sermon  especially  addressed 
to  the  heart  and  conscience  of  men, — ^^'Once, 
without  a  reason,  I  told  you  to  do  a  certain  act, 
now,  without  a  reason,  I  tell  you  not  to  do  that 
act."  Adopt  our  view  of  it,  and  we  see  the  eternal 
grounds  of  these  precepts  in  two  principles,  aUke 
involved  in  the  constitution  of  man,  each  de- 
veloped in  its  due  season,  (one  by  the  teacher  who 
had  the  veil  over  his  countenance,  the  other  by 
Him  who  came  to  shew  forth  the  express  image 
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of  God  in  human  fleshy)  each  to  be  upheld  for  the 
sake  of  the  other,  each  losing  its  own  stability 
when  the  other  is  forgotten. 

8.  The  Quakers,  and  those  who  adopt  their 
theory  respecting  the  Sermon  on  the  Mo\int,  make 
scarcely  any  distinction  between  the  two  following 
paragraphs.  The  two  old  sayings,  ^^  An  eye  for  an 
eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,^'  and  "  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighboiur  and  hate  thine  enemy,^^  are 
taken  to  be  proverbs  of  nearly  the  same  import, 
expressing  generally  the  savage  character  of  the 
ancient  dispensation,  for  which  Christ  substitutes 
the  mUd  spirit  of  the  new.  Surely  that  inter- 
pretation must  be  intrinsically  vicious,  which  con- 
founds together  two  maxims,  as  different  in  their 
objects  and  application  as  any  that  ever  were  ex- 
pressed in  human  language.  The  first  manifestly  \ 
applies  to  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  com-  / 
monwealth,  the  second  to  its.  external  relations.  ; 
Whether  good  or  evil,  barbarous  or  gentle,  they 
do  not  mean  the  same  thing;  and  every  person 
who  really  wishes  to  interpret  our  Lord's  words 
strictly,  will  examine  them  separately. 

To  begin  with  the  words,  *' An  eye  for  an  eye, 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth.'* 

The  feeling  of  retribution  and  compensation, — 
that  every  injury  should  have  its  just  recompense, 
— that  the  evil  suffered  shall  be  proportionate  co  . 
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the  evil  done^ — ^you  see  working  in  the  heart  of 
every  savage,  you  see  secretly  prompting  and  jus- 
tifying his  acts  of  blind  fury  and  punishmeht. 
To  be  sure  he  constantly  passes  the  limit ;  he  makes 
the  satisfaction  exacted  far  exceed  the  wrong  com- 
n^itted,  and  for  that  excess  his  conscience  re- 
proaches him.  Confused  as  his  perceptions  are, 
you  may  make  him  acknowledge  that  it  was  an 
evil  spirit  which  drove  him  to  take  more  than  the 
equivalent;  but  it  is  in  vain  to  urge  him  farther; 
I  believe  it  is  not  right  to  urge  him  farther ;  it  is 
tasking  his  conscience  to  a  work  for  which  it  is 
not  prepared ;  it  is  making  him  doubt  the  reality 
of  its  testimony,  so  far  as  it  goes.  And  why  is 
this?  Why  is  a  man  who  really  approaches  his 
brother's  soul  with  fear  and  trembling,  knowing 
what  an  awful  thing  it  is ;  knowing  how  wicked 
it  is  to  displace  one  true,  sound  conviction  in  it ; 
knowing  that  most  tenderness  is  necessary  where 
the  good  is  weakest,  least  guarded,  most  sur- 
rounded with  contradictory  elements, — why  is 
such  a  man  careful  of  impairing  or  destroying  this 
idea  of  adjustment  and  retribution  in  the  heart  of  a 
savage  ?  Because  he  believes  that  every  transgres- 
sion does  and  must  receive  its  just  recompence  of 
reward ;  because  the  absence  of  all  sense  of  this 
truth  in  the  savage  mind,  would  indicate  the  ab- 
sence of  all  feeling  of  a  law ;  because  the  presence 
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of  it  may  be  the  means  of  leading  him  on  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  own  subjection  to  law.  It 
is  then^  I  conceive^  the  very  essence  of  a  lawgiver's 
duty  to  take  this  principle  of  God^s  government, 
which  each  man  is  feeling  after  and  clutching 
at,  and  making  the  excuse  for  acts  of  violence, 
(acts  that  keep  alive,  aggravate,  and  harden  into 
a  habit,  the  inward  hatred  which  conspired  with 
this  right  feeling  to  produce  them), — ^to  take  this 
principle,  I  say,  and  make  it  the  rule  of  his  own 
proceedings,  and  by  strictly  enforcing  it,  lead  men 
to  feel  that  there  is  a  power  ruling  over  them, 
which  redresses  the  wrong  that  each  has  so  impo- 
tently  and  mischievously  endeavoured  to  redress 
for  himself.  It  is  the  business  of  the  lawgiver  to 
say,  ^^  Tou  are  all  members  of  one  body ;  the  law 
cares  for  each  of  you  distinctly;  it  feels  every 
wrong  inflicted  upon  every  one  of  you  as  a  wrong 
to  itself;  it  will  require  from  every  man  who  in- 
jures another  man,  that  he  shall  make  compensa- 
tion and  satisfaction  for  that  evil  which  he  has 
done.  It  proposes  to  itself  this  end,  and  will  en- 
deavour, as  far  as  it  can,  to  reach  it,— -of  making 
every  wrong  doer  feel  that  he  suffers  in  that  kind, 
and  to  that  degree,  in  which  he  has  offended. 

I  maintain,  then,  that  the  principle,  ''an  eye 
for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,''  is  a  principle 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  a  State,  and  per- 
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^  haps  more  than  any  other^  explains  to  us  what  a 
State  is.  It  is  a  righteous  principle^  I  had  aknost 
called  it  the  righteous  principle;  for  it  is  that 
which  presents  to  us  the  most  complete  image  of 
the  order  and  moral  government  of  the  world ;  it 
most  exhibits  the  rights  of  each  distinct  person^  in 
connexion  with  that  order  and  government.  Ven- 
geance must  be  somewhere — "  It  is  mine,  sdth 
the  Lord  ;'^  and  the  State  is  that  which  teaches 
each  man  that  there  is  a  Lord,  an  invisible  ruler^ 
and  judge,  and  governor  over  him^  whose  au- 
thority he  is  bound  to  acknowledge^  and  upon 
whose  authority  every  act  of  private  vengeance  is 
an  infringement. 

Thus  much  the  law  can  do,  and,  what  is  more, 
nothing  but  a  law  can  do  it.  No  spiritual  prin- 
ciple, acting  upon  the  life  of  man,  reforming  and 
regenerating  his  heart  and  will,  can  bear  this 
witness  for  a  God  who  punishes  wrong  doings 
can  bring  men  into  an  apprehension  of  the  sys- 
tem of  retribution  which  is  established  in  the  uni- 
verse. If  we  have  not  a  power  distinctly  standing 
out  and  saying,  **  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth,^'  "as  you  have  done  so  shall  it  be 
rendered  to  you  again,'' — distinctly  standing  out, 
I  say,  and  embodying  this  principle  in  acts  of  re- 
gular, anticipated,  proportionate  punishment,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  secret  operations  for  moulding 
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the  character  of  a  man  into  the  Divine  image^  to 
suggest  the  belief  that  man  is  actually  subjected 
to  such  a  Divine  government.  When  these  ope- 
rations are  exclusively  regarded,  all  feelings  re- 
specting God  are  absorbed  into  the  one,  that  He 
is  the  renewer  and  sanctifier  of  our  lives;  the 
belief  of  Him  as  a  judge,  which  is  in  fact  the  be- 
lief of  his  personality,  is  in  hazard  of  being  lost 
altogether.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain, that  this  law,  with  its  scale  of  retributions, 
cannot  approach  the  heart  and  spirit  of  any  man, 
cannot  go  one  step  towards  producing  that  tone 
of  feeling,  which  yet  it  shews  to  be  most  neces- 
sary. The  law  may  say  to  a  man,  "  Vengeance  is 
mine,  vengeance  is  the  Lord's;  all  acts  of  indi- 
vidual vengeance  shall  be  themselves  accounted 
crimes;'^  it  may  even  do  much  to  convince  a 
man  that  his  private  fury  is  a  very  inconvenient 
thing  for  himself  as  well  as  his  neighbour, — that 
it  is  a  monstrous  outrage  upon  the  order  of  so- 
ciety; but  it  can  do  nothing  towards  taking  the 
principle  and  desire  of  vengeance  out  of  man.  It 
cannot  make  cheerful  citizens,  with  minds  recog- 
nizing its  righteousness  and  delighting  therein ; 
— it  cannot  even  provide  against  the  outbreaks 
which  the  will  of  man,  rising  superior  to  the 
rules  of  his  understanding,  is  continually  produc- 
ing.   To  hinder  these,  it  must  resort  to  some  spi- 
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ritual  influence,  and  this  spiritual  influence  may 
U  *^  ^  be  of  three  kinds : — It  may  be  mere  discipline, 
vi  tA^Uxxj^  •  such  as  was  adopted  in  Sparta;  discipline  exclud- 
I  dj-Ci^^rtk.  ing  education,  compelling  all  the  faculties  and 
vv^«.  i^  energies  of  the  spirit  into  one  direction,  making 

♦xa  4.  <c  them  consciously  feeble  and  helpless  when  they 
H  y>.vri^fw<iX'  venture  into  any  other.  It  may  be  an  education 
vv^/i^^,  c^  of  the  calculating  faculty  merely,  a  skilful  experi- 
*w*.  'H^T"  ment  to  destroy  every  thought  and  feeling  which 
u,  ^k*v  interferes  with  the  hope  of  direct  and  tangible 
ul  li  idk,  A*^^^^^^9  ^^^  ^^B  experiment  is  possible  only 
''•/k/  ff  vjLitii^  in  a  thoroughly  enervated  age,  and  possible  then 
*  L   I  only  for  a  short  time.   Lastly,  it  may  be  that  kind 

\  /'     •*.  • ,    .  of  spiritual  influence  which  acts  directly  upon  the 

win,  which  despoils  it  of  its  selfishness,  which 
conforms  it  to  the  perfect  will  of  God.  To  em- 
ploy this  influence,  the  lawgiver  must  seek  the 
aid  of  Him  who  said,  "Resist  not  the  evil;'^  "if 
any  man  will  take  thy  cloak,  let  him  have  thy 
coat  also;'^  and  who,  in  saying  these  words, 
shewed  that  "He  was  not  come  to  destroy  but 
to  fulfil  the  laV^ — "an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth.^* 
'  Thus,  then,  we  come  back  upon  our  old  doc- 
trine. I  say  that  the  law  protests  against  the 
selfish,  individual  principle,  and  raises  a  standard 
against  it;  and  I  say  that  the  Gospel  comes  to 
exterminate  that  same  selfish  principle  out  of  the 
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mind  and  heart  of  the  man.  Upon  the  same  ' 
ground,  therefore,  that  I  hold  tribunals  for  the 
rectification  of  social  evils  to  be  of  godlike  insti-  ' 
tution,  and  to  carry  Divine  authority  with  them,  j 
I  hold  the  principle  to  be  godlike,  and  carrying  I 
Divine  authority,  "  that  whosoever  shall  smite 
thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  thou  shalt  turn  to  1 
him  the  other  also.''  The  most  patient  endur- 
ance of  private  wrongs  and  indignities,  the  most 
entire  willingness  to  abstain  from  any  acts  of  re- 
crimination, or  even  of  self-justification,  are  parts 
of  the  Christian  character,  after  which,  I  con- 
ceive, every  Christian  should  seek,  and  without 
which  he  should  feel  that  his  profession  is  maimed 
and  imperfect,  that  he  is  not  acting  out  the  idea 
of  his  baptism.  No  toleration  of  selfishness  in 
himself  will  he  for  one  moment  plead  for,  but 
be  most  anxious  that  all  indications  of  it  in  him 
should  be  detected  and  exposed,  in  order  that  the 
thing  itself  may  be  exterminated.  He  has  no  fear 
of  carrying  out  our  Lord's  commands  too  far,  and 
thus  sacrificing  his  civil  duties  to  his  Christian. 
The  law  will  not  thank  him  the  least  for  being 
litigious  ;  he  does  not  confirm  its  authority  by 
turning  it  to  his  private  advantage ;  but  just  so 
far  as  he  communicates  any  portion  of  his  spirit 
to  the  world,  (and  he  knows  that  the  higher  his 
standard  and  his  practice  are,  the  more  of  that 
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spirit  he  shall  communicate^)  so  much  better  will 
the  law  be  observed,  with  so  much  more  of  cheerful 
reverence  will  all  its  subjects  behold  it.  Observe, 
however,  it  is  a  principle  to  which  he  is  binding 
himself,  not  a  rule.  He  determines,  by  God's 
help,  that  he  will  never  resist  evil  for  a  selfish 
•/»>-    ^*  ^  -       purpose,  because  he  knows  this  to  be  our  Lord's 

meaning.     He  does  not  say  that  he  will  not  resist 
evil ;   for  if  he  did,  he  would  say  that  he  would 
not  be  like  his  Lord,  whose  whole  life  on  earth, 
and  whose  whole  Ufe  in  his  members,  is  a  con- 
stant resistance  to  evil.     He  determines  not  to  go 
to  law  to  avenge  himself,  or  get  himself  profit : 
he  does  not  determine  that  he  will  not  go  to  law, 
if  the  dignity  of  law  be  assailed  by  some  illegal 
power.      It  is  most  mischievous  to  think,  that 
there  can  be  the  least  departure  from  a  great  prin- 
ciple of  morality ;  it  is  most  ridiculous  to  affirm, 
that  the  most  opposite  methods  may  not  at  times 
be  necessary  to  uphold  that  principle.     When 
^Hampden  resisted  ship-money,  I  think  he  com- 
.-.lU^-c.       plied  far  better  with  our  Lord's  precept  than  if 
•v  (ivU  -  \    he  had  paid  the  tax;   for  he  was  sacrificing  his 
tcC/  .        ;    own  interest  for  the  sake  of  the  dignity  of  law, 
^ «.'  not  using  the  law  for  the  promotion  of  his  own 

.<:/•.';   .;  ^    interest.     The  conscience  of  mankind  recognizes 
.  c^... ».         the  distinction,  (in  cases  where  private  interests 
''"'<(,      do   not  interfere,)  as  most  broad  and  palpable ; 
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and  the  conscience  of  each  man^  guided  by  the 
Spirit  of  God^  and  seeking  light  from  the  Word 
of  Qod,  will  be  able  to  carry  it  out  into  daily  prac- 
tice, when  private  interests  do  interfere.  Thus  we 
allege  this  case  also  as  an  illustration  of  our  Lord's 
fundamental  proposition,  that  he  does  not  destroy 
but  fulfil. 

9.  There  is  one  remark  which  I  would  make  as 
introductory  to  our  consideration  of  the  next  pas- 
sage, the  last  which  concerns  our  present  subject. 
It  is,  that  the  whole  ai^ument  against  war,  so 
far  as  it  is  gathered  from  this  Sermon,  or,  I  might 
add,  from  the  New  Testament,  must  tunt  upon  it. 
After  what  I  have  just  said,  it  is  obvious  that  no 
attempt  to  extract  a  condemnation  of  war,  or  any 
allusion  to  it  from  the  words,  "  Resist  not  evil,'* 
"  He  that  smiteth  you  on  one  cheek,*'  &c.,  can  be 
successful.  The  application  of  the  new  doctrine 
must  be  determined  by  the  application  of  the  old ; 
if  the  "  eye  for  an  eye,  and  tooth  for  a  tooth,'* 
refers  to  judicial  proceedings,  the  words,  be  they  of 
repeal,  or  of  confirmation,  must  point  in  the  same 
direction;  and  it  is  most  manifest  tortiuing  of 
their  letter,  and  a  gross  perversion  of  their  spirit, 
to  connect  them  with  another  class  of  cases,  which 
our  Lord  has  himself  treated  of  distinctly.  Let 
it  be  clearly  understood  then,  that  the  words  on 
which  the  question  turns  are  these: — ^^'It  hath 
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been  said  by  them  of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy :  but  I  say  unto 
you,  Love  your  enemies ;  bless  them  that  curse 
you,  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you  and 
persecute  you,  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of 
your  Father  in  heaven ;  for  he  maketh  his  sim  to 
rise  upon  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain 
on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.  For  if  ye  love  them 
which  love  you,  what  reward  have  ye?  Do  not 
even  the  publicans  the  same  ?'' 

There  is  one  other  observation  that  may  also  be 
necessary  for  the  satisfactory  examination  of  the 
question.'  The  words  which  our  Lord  attributes 
to  the  men  of  old  time,  do  not  appear,  totidem 
Uteris^  in  the  Old  Testament  scripture.  Hence 
it  has  been  urged,  that  in  this  particular  passage 
a  traditional  maxim  of  the  Scribes — a  gloss,  pro- 
bably^ on  some  text  in  the  books  of  Moses — may 
be  denounced,  and  not  a  dogma  carrying  with  it 
the  authority  of  inspiration.  I  must  think  that  the 
commentator  who  can  deliberately  avail  himself  of 
this  subterfuge,  has  not  yet  learned  that  honesty 
and  plain  dealing  are  as  much  required  in  criticism 
as  in  the  affairs  of  common  life.  He  does  not  find 
the  words  in  any  text  of  the  Bible.  Does  he  not 
find  the  meaning  in  a  hundred?  Can  he  read 
the  five  books  6f  Moses,  the  Kings  and  Chro- 
nicles^ above  all,  the  Psalms,  and  say  that  if  a 
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Scribe  invented  this  phrase^  he  did  not  very  hap* 
pily  embody  in  it  the  feeling  of  the  old  time,  or 
that  our  Lord  does  not  evidently  sanction  his 
representation  of  it  ? 

But^  leaving  this  phrase  for  the  present,  let  us 
observe  the  ground  on  which  our  Lord  bases  his 
new  precept.  "That  ye  may  be  the  children  of 
your  Father  in  heaven,  for  he  causes  his  sun  to 
shine  upon  the  good  and  the  evil,  and  sendeth 
his  rain  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust.'^  Here  we 
perceive  at  once  the  whole  principle  of  God's  dis- 
pensations. To  restore  the  Divine  image  in  man 
is  the  end  of  these,  and  therefore  every  precept  or 
command  to  man  is  connected  with  a  revelation  of 
something  in  the  character  of  God.  He  is  not 
required  to  exhibit  any  qualities  in  himself  which 
have  not  first  been  presented  to  him  in  their  ori- 
ginal and  archetype.  This  doctrine  being  assumed, 
we  may  deduce  two  or  three  corollaries  from  it. 
First,.we  see  that  a  precept  of  universal  love  to 
men,  and  especially  of  love  to  them  in  their  cha- 
racter as  sinners,  could  not  be  delivered  except  in 
the  way  of  hint  and  preparation,  till  there  had 
been  that  complete  manifestation  of  God  in  the 
person  of  his  incarnate  and  dying  Son,  as  con- 
nected with  all  men,  feeling  for  men  in  their 
present  condition,  caring  for  the  most  vile  and 
abject.     Secondly,  that  every  previous  duty  im- 
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posed  upon  men^  as  a  test  of  their  faithfulness 
and  obedience,  must  have  corresponded  to  some- 
thing in  the  character  of  God  which  had  been 
made  known  to  them.  Thirdly,  that  since  these 
two  revelations  of  God's  character  cannot  contra- 
dict each  other,  since  the  qualities  attributed  to 
Him  must  in  some  sense  or  other  be  compatible, 
the  corresponding  duties  required  in  men  cannot 
be  contradictory,  must  in  some  sense  or  other  be 
compatible.  Fourthly,  that  unless  one  of  these 
revelations  of  God  can  be  shown  to  merge  in  the 
other,  so  that  all  the  qualities  attributed  to  Him 
in  the  first  shall  be  actually,  if  not  apparently, 
contained  in  the  second,  the  duties  founded  upon 
these  separate  revelations  cannot  be  merged  in 
each  other,  but  must  continue  distinct  obligations. 
A  very  few  words  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate 
each  of  these  points,  and  shew  you  their  applica- 
tion to  the  subject  in  hand.  In  the  first,  it  is 
distinctly  admitted  that  Christ  came  to  establish 
a  universal  dispensation,  which  did  not  exist  pre- 
viously ;  that  this  dispensation  is  grounded  upon 
a  manifestation  of  God  as  absolute,  universal  love  ; 
upon  the  fact  that  He  has  entered  into  relations 
in  the  person  of  his  Son  with  man  as  he  is,  and 
that  to  men  so  united  to  his  Son,  He  gives  his 
Spirit,  that  they  may  be  endowed  with  that  same 
universal  love  which  is  his  own  essential  nature, 
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and  which  has  been  displayed  in  the  acts  and 
sufferings  of  a  real  man.  This  revelation  and  this 
command  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
Church ;  this  is  expressed  in  our  baptism^  ^^  into 
the  name  of  the  Father^  and  of  the  Son^  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.*'  They  who  enter  into  this  state 
are  bound  to  love  their  enemies^  are  bound  to  love 
all  men^  because  they  see  that  God  loves  all; 
they  love  those  who  hate  and  persecute  them^  be- 
cause for  these  enemies  and  persecutors  Christ 
died.  They  love  even  the  enemies  of  God^  because 
they  regard  them  as  creatures  still  bearing  the 
flesh  which  Christ  bore — ^not  yet  finally  separated 
from  Him^  not  deserted  by  his  Spirit.  They 
keep  the  command  given  in  his  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  strictly^  fuUy^  spiritually^  for  the  reason 
which  the  Lawgiver  himself  lays  down^  because 
they  "  are  the  children  of  their  Father  in  heaven.*' 
Our  second  corollary  affirms^  that  every  duty 
enforced  upon  the  Jews  as  a  proof  of  their  zeal 
and  faithfulness  was  grounded  upon  some  decla- 
ration of  the  character  of  God.  God  is  declared 
to  be  the  King  over  the  Israelites,  to  watch  over 
them,  to  care  for  them  as  a  father  careth  for  his 
children.  They  are  his  chosen  nation,  his  ap- 
pointed witnesses;  therefore  they  are  to  care  for 
each  other.  They  are  to  feel  themselves  members 
of  a  nation  distinct  from  other  nations ;  they  are 
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to  feel  for  each  other  as  they  do  not  feel  for 
other  men ;  for  they  are  called  to  a  distinct 
office^  they  have  a  distinct  position,  which  it  is  a 
sin  for  them  not  to  maintain — ^^^they  are  to  love 
their  neighbours/^  Again,  God  is  revealed  to 
them  a8  carrying  on  a  war  against  evU  in  the 
world,  and  upholding  the  law  and  order  which 
He  has  estabUshed.  In  performing  this  work,  He 
sends  judgments  upon  nations,  sweeping  away  by 
pestilence  and  famine  whole  multitudes;  vindi- 
cating the  truth  and  order,  which  are  the  only 
happiness  of  mankind,  at  the  expense  of  the  lives 
of  individual  men.  He  requires  of  his  chosen 
people  that  they  should  feel  as  He  feels;  that 
they  should  hate  violations  of  law  and  order  as 
He  hates  them ;  that  they  should  be  ready  to  be 
the  executors  of  his  purposes;  to  maintain  the  prin- 
ciples of  order  and  truth ;  to  be  avenged  of  those 
who  violate  them ;  not  to  scruple  the  sacrifice  of 
individual  life,  sacred  and  awful  as  it  is,  for  the 
sake  of  maintaining  that,  without  which  life  is  a 
mere  miserable  lie.  They  are  to  look  upon  their 
nation  as  established  for  this  very  end;  to  be 
a  witness  against  evil;  to  carry  on  a  warfare 
within  and  without  against  those  who  break  down 
landmarks,  set  up  might  against  right,  turn  the 
world  into  a  wilderness,  denying  righteousness, 
denying  God.     It  was  not  always  to  be  fighting ; 
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its  witness  was  oftentimes  to  be  a  silent  one ; 
but  there  were  occasions  when  it  was  to  draw 
the  sword  and  fling  away  the  scabbard;  at  all 
times  it  was  to  maintain  its  own  Ood-given  posi- 
tion; it  was  to  resist  the  invaders  of  the  land 
until  the  deaths  unless^  indeed,  a  time  should 
come  in  its  history,  an  awful  time,  such  as  did 
actually  arrive  in  the  days  of  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah—when it  was  a  witness  for  God  no  longer 
— ^when  to  resist  the  invader  was  merely  to  assert 
the  continuance  of  a  self-willed  power,  which  had 
thrown  off  the  Divine  yoke— when  allegiance  was 
dissolved,  society  at  an  end — when  it  was  a  duty 
in  each  man  to  surrender,  that  he  might  have  his 
life  for  a  prey.  But  so  long  as  the  nation  was  a 
nation,  so  long  as  it  owned  God  and  God  owned 
it,  the  maxim,  ^^Thou  shalt  hate  thine  enemy/' 
expressed  a  duty  as  real,  as  binding  as  the  other 
to  which  it  was  appended,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour.** 

Our  third  corollary  affirms,  that  the  revelation 
of  God  as  universal  love  is  not  inconsistent  with 
that  prior  revelation  of  Him,  as  the  Being  who  is 
carrying  on  continual  strife  with  whatever  in  our 
world  resists  and  opposes  law  and  order ;  and  that, 
consequently,  the  duty  of  loving  our  enemies, 
which  is  grounded  upon  the  one  revelation,  must 
be  in   some  way  or  other  compatible  with  that 
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duty  of  hating  our  enemies,  which  is  grounded 
upon  the  other.  Only  think  to  what  the  idea 
of  a  Being  of  perfect  love  must  reduce  itself — to 
what  it  has  actually  reduced  itself — when  men 
have  contemplated  these  two  Divine  attributes  as 

)  contrary  to  each  other.  What  does  love  become, 
but  a  weak,  contemptible  tolerance  of  that  which 

I     is  unlovely,  a  merciless  mercy,  which  now  and  for 

I  ever  can  permit  the  creatures  it  has  formed  to  be 
as  sinful,  that  is  to  say  as  miserable,  as  they  will? 
Does  not  every  man's  conscience  vehemently 
resist  the  decree  of  his  carnal  understanding,  that 
there  is  any  strife  between  the  idea  of  a  law  of 
love  and  a  Being  who  is  determined  to  carry  that 

;   law  into  execution  ?     Does  not  he  feel,  that  if  he 

* 

parted  with  either  side  or  aspect  of  the  character, 

the  other  would  straightway  become  practically 

unintelligible  ?  Well,  and  is  it  not  the  same,  must 

it  not  be  the  same,  with  our  judgments  of  our* 

selves  and  our  fellow  creatures  ?     Do  we  not  feel, 

that  that  man's  love  of  good  is  a  very  paltry 

thing,  which  is  not  accompanied  with  a  hatred  of 

'    evil  ?     And  do  we  not  feel  that  hatred  of  evil  is  a 

mere  name,  if  it  is  not  willing  to  go  forth  in  acts 

I   for  resisting  and  extinguishing  evil  ?     And  do  we 

j   not  feel,  that  that  man  has  a  very  poor  love  of  his 

kind,  and  of  each  individual  man  as  a  member  of 

that  kind,  who  does  not  regard  as  his  enemies 
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those  who  hinder  the  good  and  help  forward  the 
evil,  and  who  does  not,  in  that  character  and  capa- 
city, hate  them  ?  These  are  no  sophistical  refine- 
ments ;  they  are  the  common,  honest  judgments 
of  mankind,  triumphing  over  sophistical  refine- 
ment, getting  through  the  mere  resemblances  of 
names  and  words  into  the  essential  resemblances 
of  things,  and  thus  even  unconsciously  justifying 
the  ways  of  God,  and  asserting  the  harmony  of 
his  dispensations. 

Our  fourth  position  affirms,  that  unless  the 
view  of  the  character  of  God  presented  by  the 
Jewish  economy  be  comprehended  in  that  view 
which  is  presented  by  Christ  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  the  duties  required  of  the  Jew  remain 
binding  on  the  Christian,  and  are  not  swaUowed 
up  in  the  duties  specially  and  characteristically 
appertaining  to  him  as  the  heir  of  the  New  Cove- 
nant. Our  Lord  says,  ^'  Love  your  enemies,  for 
your  Father  in  heaven  causes  his  sun  to  shine 
upon  the  good  and  the  evil,  and  sendeth  his  rain 
upon  the  just  and  the  unjust.'^  Here  is  a  fact  of 
his  providence  introduced  as  an  illustration  of  his 
character.  But  there  are  other  facts  of  his  provi- 
dence existing  side  by  side  with  this,  not  interfer- 
ing with  it.  He  who  gives  rain  and  sunshine, 
sends  also  plagues  and  pestilences.  These  come 
not,  indeed,  to  distinguish  between  individuals. 
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not  to  determine  which  are  good,  which  evil ;  but 
yet,  certainly,  for  discipline;  certainly  to  teach 
the  nations  the  effects  of  indolence,  intemperance, 
sensuality;  certainly  to  lead  them  gradually  to 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  the  good  from 
the  evil.  If,  then,  these  facts  exist  together,  and 
exist  as  distinct  signs  of  distinct  though  perfectly 
harmonious  purposes  in  the  Divine  mind,  men, 
who  are  meant  to  be  the  images  of  God,  should 
have  some  way  of  distinctly  expressing  each  in 
their  own  minds  and  procedure.  Christ  comes  to 
bring  men  into  closer  connexion  with  God,  to 
endow  them  with  the  power  of  completely  fulfilling 
his  will,  to  make  them  complete  vicegerents  in 
executing  his  purposes  towards  the  world.  Surely 
He  does  not  come  to  depose  them  from  the  office 
of  executing  any  part  of  the  work  to  which  He 
once  called  them ;  surely,  if  He  does  not  cease  to 
judge  and  to  punish,  because  He  admits  all  into 
his  kingdom  of  love,  neither  can  it  be  meant  that 
they  should  cease  to  judge  and  punish  under  Him, 
because  He  has  appointed  them  under  Him  to 
publish  his  Gospel,  and  open  the  doors  of  his 
kingdom.  And  the  only  remaining  question  is, 
How  can  both  these  forms  of  character  be  at  once 
preserved?  How  can  these  two  sets  of  duties, 
apparently  so  opposite,  be  fulfilled  ?  Clearly,  there 
is  the  greatest  danger  in  omitting  either ;  there  is 
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the  greatest  danger  in  confusing  them.  What 
weak^  ineffectual  lovers  we  are^  when  love  is  sepa- 
rated from  law,  we  have  hinted  at  already ;  what 
monstrous  perverters  of  the  Divine  law  when  we 
set  up  law  against  love,  it  requires  no  words  to 
explain.  But,  do  we  fare  much  better  if  we  try  to 
keep  up  a  balancing  system  in  our  minds  ?  Not 
too  much  love,  lest  you  should  grow  lax — not  too 
much  law,  lest  you  should  become  cruel.  Will 
this  kind  of  see-saw  satisfy  any  man  who  wishes 
to  be  honest  to  himself  and  his  fellow-creatures  ? 
Not  too  much  love !  How  can  there  be  too  much, 
if  dying  for  love  was  not  too  much  ?  Not  too  much 
law !  How  can  there  be  too  much,  if  the  destruc- 
tion of  cities  and  empires,  yea,  of  a  world,  for 
the  sake  of  it,  was  not  too  much?  Then,  I  say, 
if  it  be  so,  there  must  be  some  distinct.  Divine 
scheme  for  asserting  the  dignity  and  glory  of 
each;  for  upholding  love  in  its  fulness  lest  law 
should  perish;  for  upholding  law  in  its  fulness 
lest  love  should  perish.  By  acting  in  concert 
with  each  of  them,  a  man  shall  find  that  the  feeling 
of  God^s  universal  love  in  himself  does  not  clash 
with  the  feeling  of  God's  eternal  and  imchange- 
able  law ;  that  his  perception  of  his  own  duties, 
inward  and  external,  and  of  the  perfect  compa- 
tibleness of  those  which  seem  most  opposed,  waxes 
clearer  and  clearer;  and,  by  refusing  to  act  in 
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concert  with  each  of  these  schemes,  he  shall  find 
one  set  of  duties  continually  interfering  with 
another — the  pecidiar  temper  of  his  mind  deter- 
mining which  he  shall  prefer,  which  neglect. 
The  words,  then,  '^  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
/•^  /  '»-^  —  and  hate  thine  enemy,*'  are  not  destroyed  but 
. '-  ';    fulfilled  by  the  words,  '*Love  your  enemies,  bless 

' .  t  t ^    .  i^\   them  that  curse  you/' 

■-     Uf  'V4^  -        ^^^  reasons  of  my  difference  with  the  Quaker, 

.  I  hope,  are  now  sufficiently  explained.     I  do  not 

J  "      contend  for  any  abatement  in  the  strictness  of  his 

■'"'^^  ^     views,  I  only  want  them  to  be  less  narrow.     I 

>^  *^,  n-        do  not  wish  him  to  have  a  less  spiritual  concep- 

*r*^  /Accf-    tion  of  Christian  morality,  I  want  him  not  prac- 

/' w  f*  ni  di.^  tically  to  exhaust  it  of  its  spirit  by  depriving  it  of 

riuii.   M.ti!v     its  body.     Above  all,  I  want  him  to  perceive  that 

VU.I  v^u4:^^  ^<^Hhe  scheme  which  he  has  set  up  in  the  world  for 
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the  purpose  of  establishing  peace  and  charity  in 


i&ic  ^  '3»^'t^ 


.  •    t^k   uaC  j^^  jg  ^  fjg^  2ggg  effectual  one  than  the  scheme 

--''^-■^i'^-^^'i^  which  God  has  set  up  in  it  for  the  same  end.^ )k»" 

The  Quaker's  society  has  contained  self-denying  uJ  n- 
.iii.'  f-"  7a *^    j^j  brave  men,  who  have  borne  witness  for  the  '^^*«*-^*'^- 
.o-.^  auy    truth,  that  we  are  not  to  resist  evil,  but  when  we    ^    ^ 
'^        are  smitten  on  one  cheek  to  turn  the  other  also.  v^. .'   - 
*'/      ^  '^'      Such  men  must  have  done  ffood.     Every  one  who  ^ni^     ^ 
''    .      lets  the  world  see  that  selfishness  is  not  his  law,  '^    *  ' 


r 


'     .     .—  that  he  can  obey  a  principle,  that  the  arm  of  God 
'^      .     IS  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  arm  of  flesh,  will 
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certainly  do  good;   But  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
the  Catholic  Church  from  bearing  such  testimonies, 
many  in   all  ages  have  borne  them.     It  is  the  \ 
other  kind  of  Quaker  testimony — ^his  negative  tes-   ! 
timony,  which  seems  to  me  of  no  worth  at  all,    > 
except  so  far  as  it  may  obtain  some  worth  from  its 
mixture  with  the  acts  I  have  just  spoken  of,  nay, 
which  in  itself  is  seriously  mischievous.     There    i 
is  much  in  the  worst  feelings  of  men,  especially  in 
our  day,  which  sympathises  with  the  Quaker  Ian-    | 
guage  respecting  war  and  punishments.    There  is    ' 
a  cowardly  shrinking  from  mere  physical  suffering,   J 
a  great  disposition  to  talk  about  the  expensive- 
ness  of  national  honour,  because  money  is  a  visible, 
honour  an  invisible  thing;  there  is  an  unreason- 
able, uncharitable,  and  superstitious  notion,  that 
a  soldier,  so  far  as  his  profession  is  concerned,  is  of 
this  world,  and  that  a  man  who  dies  on  the  field  | 
of  battle  is  necessarily  less  prepared  for  his  change   ' 
than  one  who  dies  in  his  bed.     All  these  feelings,   i 
which  have   tended  sadly  to   degrade  and  im-    ' 
poverish  the  mind  of  modem  Europe,  to  cultivate 
the  trade  temper,  to  make  armies  what  they  are 
told  they  must  be,  and  therefore  to  make  them    j 
dangerous  by  depriving  them  of  any  high  restrain- 
ing principle,  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  tone  which  religious  men  of  our  day  have 
adopted  from  the  Quakers.    What  is  such  Ian-  ' 
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guage  doing  for  the  promotion  of  permanent  and 
universal  peace  ?  It  is  the  greatest  hinderance  to 
any  high  understanding  of  the  words,  to  any  hope- 
fiil  expectation  of  the  thing.  For  whoever  translates 
the  holy  name  ^Peace'  by  carnal  security  or  luxu- 
rious ease,  desecrates  it,  and  makes  every  scrip- 
tural application  of  it  unmeaning.  Whoever  teaches 
civilians  to  love  their  pelf  above  all  things,  or  miU- 
tary  men  to  believe  that  they  have  no  vocation 
but  a  murderous  one,  helps  to  make  the  one  so 
weak  that  they  must  be  ready  to  quail  before  any 
physical  force,  the  other  so  wicked  that  they  must 
be  ready  to  exert  it.  And  the  loss  of  all  national 
spirit  will  lead,  as  it  has  ever  done,  not  to  a 
golden  age  of  Christian  fraternization,  but  to  a 
military  despotism.  Far  otherwise,  as  we  have 
seen  already,  has  the  Church  of  Christ  worked  in 
the  world.  It  has  been  the  instrument  of  putting 
down  miUtary  despotism,  the  instrument  of  evok- 
ing national  feeling.  The  sins  of  its  ministers 
leading  them  to  exalt  their  own  position  and  to 
make  it  extra-national,  the  sins  of  the  national 
rulers,  in  seeking  to  put  down  that  spiritual  power 
within  it  which  seemed  to  interfere  with  their 
projects,  have  thwarted  the  gracious  design  of 
Providence,  but  they  have  only  made  the  charac- 
ter of  that  design  more  evident.  They  have  shewn 
that  it  is  his  will  to  establish  peace;  first,  by 
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creating  in  the  heart  of  every  nation  a  witness  of  | 
what  the  true  order  and  universal  fellowship  of  I 
the  world  is;  next^  by  using  the  society  which  \ 
embodies  this  fellowship  as  an  instrument  for  cul-  { 
tivating  the  spirit  of  each  nation,  for  aw^akening  j 
each  to  the  perception  of  the  object  of  its  exist- 
ence, for  destroying  in  each  the  motives  which 
lead  to  strife  and  division,  (the  worst  and  strongest 
of  those  motives  being  the  trade  temper ;)  finally, 
by  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  national  ruler  a 
sword  for  the  chastisement  of  those  who  love  war 
rather  than  peace,  a  sword  not  to  be  sheathed  or 
to  grow  rusty  till  all  things  be  fulfilled. 

11.  It  remains  that  I  should  say  a  few  words 
respecting  those  objections  of  the  Quaker,  which 
refer  to  a  national  provision  for  Christian  minis- 
ters. We  shall  derive  great  help  in  understanding 
this  subject,  fi:t>m  the  remarks  which  have  been 
already  made  in  this  section.  We  have  found  that 
there  are  two  societies,  both  organic,  both  forming 
part  of  the  same  constitution;  both  related  to  man 
under  different  aspects  of  his  life ;  both  bearing 
witness  for  God  according  to  different  aspects  of 
his  character ;  the  one  expressed  in  such  institu- 
tions as  Sacraments,  which  directly  concern  man 
as  a  spiritual  being,  the  other  in  such  institutions 
as  Property,  which  directly  concern  him  as  a 
creature  of  this  earth.    We  have  seen  that  the 
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first  and  higher  of  these  societies  has  been^  under 
our  dispensation^  that  which  has  called  the  lower 
into  life.  Now  nothing  is  more  true  than  the  as- 
sertion of  the  Quaker^  That  all  the  provisions 
made  for  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  the  first  ages, 
were  made  by  the  love  of  their  flocks.  He  is  most 
right  in  asserting  that  this  was  so^  because  the 
principle  of  the  Gospel  is  a  principle  of  love,  be- 
cause the  power  of  the  Gospel  is  one  which  acts 
immediately  upon  the  spirit  and  the  will  of  man. 
He  is  most  right  in  asserting,  that  since  we 
are  under  the  same  dispensation  of  love  as  the 
Apostles  were,  the  principles  which  governed  the 
Church  then  are  to  govern  it  now.  But  he  has 
overlooked  one  point ;  he  has  forgotten  that  love 
is  not  a  thing  which  looks  at  to-day  or  to-morrow, 
but  which  stretches  its  thoughts  into. the  future, 
which  brings  all  ages  together  in  its  embrace. 
The  love  of  the  early  Church  was  not  shewn  to 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  chiefly  for  their  own  sakes, 
but  as  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  as  the 
representatives  of  a  kingdom  of  which  there  was 
to  be  no  end.  Therefore  it  was  inevitable  that 
this  charity  should  be  exercised  in  providing  for 
the  wants  of  the  time  to  come,  for  the  service  of 
God  and  for  the  benefit  of  men  in  generations 
unborn.  I  ask  whether  this  far-looking  spirit  of 
charity  be  not  more  indicative  of  a  dispensation, 
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than  that  which  can  only  see  present  objects^  can 
only  thmk  of  those  to  whom  it  is  personally 
obliged  ?  And  yet  it  is  this  charity  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  the  complaints  of  Quakers^ 
against  the  principle  of  an  ecclesiastical  property. 
That  property  is  expressly  a  fund  of  which  parti- 
cular men,  in  particular  ages,  are  merely  the 
stewards ;  which  is  a  fund  for  all  ages. 

But  I  grant  that  whatever  may  have  been  the 
origin  of  such  a  fund,  it  is  a  most  dangerous  pos- 
session for  any  body,  providing  the  ends  for  which 
it  exists  are  not  very  clearly  defined.  Now,  the 
effect  of  the  union  of  the  Church  with  the  nation 
is  precisely  to  define  these  objects,  to  make  the 
property  which  is  bestowed  upon  the  ecclesiastical 
society  as  such,  available  for  certain  clear,  intel- 
ligible purposes.  The  Church  establishes  itself  in 
a  particular  district,  sets  up  its  buildings,  carries 
on  its  services  by  the  processes  which  I  have 
spoken  of  already;  the  people,  among  whom  it 
comes,  acquire  a  national  consistency,  begin  to 
have  more  distinct  notions  about  their  relation  to 
each  other,  and  about  this  matter  of  property. 
What  they  do  with  reference  to  this  ecclcsias- 
tical  property,  is  to  give  it  the  security  which 
belongs  to  individual  property,  and  by  different 
arrangements  to  make  it  available  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  nation  from  age*  to  age.     What 
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further  they  do,  is  to  exact  from  the  owners  of 
the  soil  a  direct  acknowledgment  that  their  own 
property,  though  assured  to  them  individually,  is 
a  trust  from  God,  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  and 
must  contribute  a  portion  of  its  produce  to  the 
general  fund.  This  is  the  simple  history  of  Church 
property,  and  of  its  connexion  with  national  pro- 
perty. It  was  increased  afterward  by  voluntary 
gifts  and  bequests,  the  fruit  in  many  cases  of  super- 
stitious influences,  but  of  influences  acting  upon  the 
will,  and  therefore  not  destroying  the  character  of 
the  benefaction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  influence 
of  the  nation,  as  every  body  knows,  was  exerted 
in  the  middle  ages  to  prevent  this  accumulation  of 
wealth,  to  make  these  gifts  and  bequests  dif&cult  or 
ineflectual.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  a  greater 
perversion  of  history  than  to  speak  of  ecclesiastical 
revenues,  as  if  they  were  the  fruit  of  union  with 
the  State.  The  State  has  been  a  great  instru- 
ment, in  God's  hands,  for  preventing  the  mis- 
chiefs which  might  have  accrued  to  the  Church, 
and  which  did  accrue  to  it  at  diflerent  times,  from 
its  influence  over  the  minds  of  men.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  a  great  instrument  in 
pointing  out  to  the  Church  the  purposes  for  which 
its  wealth  has  been  given  it,  and  may  be  most 
profitably  exercised.  And  if  we  are  asked  to  show 
what  tokens  there  are  of  its  being  the  will  of  God, 
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that  a  fund  should  exist  for  the  teaehmg  of  the 
nation,  which  should  be  exempt  from  the  assaults 
of  individual  avarice,  and  which  should  not  be 
diverted  to  mere  selfish  uses,  I  will  mention 
three. 

First,  the  shameful  inclination  which  the  clergy 
have  often  shown  to  turn  this  wealth  to  pur- 
poses of  selfishness  and  luxury ;  the  witness  which 
it  has  borne  against  that  sin,  the  strong  feeling 
and  conscience  in  men,  that  because  the  clergy 
were  stewards  of  this  property  selfishness  was  a 
greater  sin  in  them  than  in  others,  the  heavy  judg- 
ments which  have  followed  upon  the  exhibition  of  it. 
Secondly,  the  greedy  disposition  which  the  nobles 
and  gentry  have  shown  to  plunder  this  property ; 
the  proofs  they  have  given  that  this  disposition 
was  part  of  the  same  which  led  them  to  be  care- 
less of  their  tenants  and  dependents,  to  live  lives 
of  self-indulgence,  to  say,  ^The  soil  is  our  own, 
who  is  Lord  over  us,'  the  miserable  habits  which 
they  have  cultivated  in  themselves  and  transmitted 
to  their  descendants,  whenever  there  has  not  been  -—  l\  oi 
such  a  fixed  and  continual  testimony  as  Church  — '  '  v*^^-  ** 
property  furnishes  against  these  wicked  imagina-  --^  /  'tuu< 
tions.  Lastly,  the  utter  incapacity  of  Quakers,  /vf,v^»/- 
with  all  their  charitable  tendencies,  acts,  and  pro-  ^;  •  • « *^»,  . 
tests,  to  convince  the  world  that  they  do  not  esti-  rt>..o 
mate  wealth  far  above  its  value ;  that  they  do  not 
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look  upon  the  acquisition  of  it  as  the  main  end  of 
life.  I  do  not  say  the  impression  is  a  true  one ; 
I  do  say  that  a  society  which  exists  to  bear  a  tes- 
timony against  that  which  is  secular^  has  utterly 
failed  in  making  mankind  understand  the  testi- 
mony^ and  has  fiedled  precisely  because  it  has 
treated  property  as  a  thing  necessary  and  yet 
evil;  to  be  toiled  and  watched  for^  and  yet  not 
to  be  redeemed  from  temporary  and  servile  uses 
for  the  continual  service  of  God  and  man. 


SECTION  II. 

THE  PUBE  THE0CBATI8T. 

Under  this  name  I  comprehend  various  sets  of 
men  differing  from  each  other  in  many  respects, 
but  all  distinguished  by  a  certain  Jewish  spirit, 
the  spirit  most  directly  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Quakers.  The  Scotch  Covenanter  is  one,  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable,  specimen  of  the  class.  The 
Fifth-Monarchy  Man  exhibits  a  very  different 
modification  of  it.  Some  of  its  more  general 
features  may  be  traced  even  in  the  Nonjurors  of 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  who  regarded  the 
puritan  factions  with  so  much  contempt  and 
horror.  It  has  reappeared  under  at  least  two 
different  forms  in  our  own  day.  On  the  whole  it 
may  be  pronounced  rather  characteristic  of  Great 
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Britain^  on  which  account  I  shall  be  the  more 
brief  in  my  notice  of  it  here. 

The  Theocratist  believes  as  I  do^  that  the  Old  | 
Testament  is  I  the]  great  key  to  the  meaning  of 
national  society.  He  believes^  as  I  do,  that  the 
Lord  is  the  king  of  every  nation  as  much  as  He 
was  of  the  Jewish  nation.  He  thinks,  as  I  do, 
that  a  nation  is  to  undertake  wars,  to  administer 
oaths,  to  inflict  punishments  in  the  name  and 
under  the  authority  of  its  unseen  Ruler.  From 
these  premises  he  proceeds  to  deduce  certain  in- 
ferences, which  are  various,  according  to  his  other 
feelings  and  tempers  of  his  mind,  but  which  are 
all  apparently  sustained  by  the  same  scriptural 
authority. 

The  Covenanter  says  that  the  Jew  eidsted  to 
witness  against  idolatry ;  for  the  putting  down  of 
idolatry  he  was  to  unsheath  his  sword.  The  mo- 
dem nation  exists  for  the  same  object,  and  is  to 
use  the  same  means  for  effecting  it.  By  its  obli- 
gation and  oath  to  God  it  is  bound  to  extirpate 
all  forms  of  faith,  which  are  either  idolatrous  or 
tend  to  idolatry. 

The  Fifth- Monarchy  Man  does  not  see  in  any 
existing  nation  the  pattern  of  a  theocracy.  But 
one  is  on  the  point  of  being  established,  one  which 
shall  fulfil  the  prophecies  respecting  that  kingdom 
which  was  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands. 
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He  is  not  very  clear  whether  this  society  is  to  be 
universal  or  national^  a  Catholic  Churchy  or  an 
Ancient  Israel*  He  finds  some  of  the  features  of 
both  in  the  Bible^  and  he  strives  to  unite  them. 

The  Nonjuror  recognises  the  Church  and  the 
nation  as  distinct^  but  the  nation  exists  in  the 
person  of  its  king,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
and  propagating  the  Church  and  putting  down 
heresy.  This  was  the  function  of  the  old  Jewish 
Eling,  this  should  be  the  function  of  the  king  now. 
For  this  purpose  he  is  anointed  with  oil,  his  per* 
son  is  sacred ;  he  may  not  be  deposed  or  set  aside 
for  any  offences. 

Afler  what  I  have  said  in  my  remarks  upon  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  reader  may  perhaps 
understand  my  main  point  of  difference  with  all 
these  classes.  But  it  will  be  well  to  bring  it  out 
in  reference  to  each  side  of  the  doctrine.  The 
Covenanter  has  surely  the  strongest  warrant  for 
his  assertion,  that  the  Jewish  Commonwealth  was 
in  all  its  parts  a  protest  against  idolatry,  that  the 
moment  it  forgot  that  protest  it  virtually  ceased 
to  exist.  And  I  think  he  is  right  in  saying  that 
every  nation  exists  under  the  condition  of  its  bear- 
ing this  protest.  Sensual  worship  ia  its  destruc- 
tion. The  acknowledgment  of  an  absolute  unseen 
Being,  a  rigid  exclusion  of  every  thing  which 
tends  to  confound  him  with  the  works  of  his 
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hands,  are  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  law,  and 
are  the  only  terms  upon  which  law  can  be  en- 
forced. 

A  nation,  then,  must  by  all  means  strive  against 
idolatry;  but  how  must  it  strive?  Under  a 
national,  legal  dispensation,  where  law  is  the  first 
thing,  and  spiritual  principles  are  looked  upon  as 
the  support  of  law,  the  ordinary  means  which  a 
nation  resorts  to  for  the  punishment  of  other 
offences  must  be  resorted  to  for  the  punishment 
of  this.  Idolatry  and  all  forms  of  ialse  worship 
must  be  crimes  to  be  punished  by  the  state. 
There  are  manifest  inconveniences  in  such  a 
course ;  but  it  is  inevitable,  the  existence  of  the 
nation  depends  upon  it.  Under  a  spiritual  dis- 
pensation we  escape  from  this  necessity ;  idolatry 
is  raised  from  the  circle  of  outward  crimes  to  the 
circle  of  inward  sins;  the  sword  of  the  Lawgiver 
is  felt  to  be  inadequate  to  reach  it ;  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit  is  known  to  be  more  effectual ;  it  claims 
this  as  part  of  its  province ;  it  leaves  to  the  legis- 
lature only  outward  crimes,  of  which  idolatry,  if 
not  extirpated  out  of  the  heart,  must  be  the 
cause.  The  covenanting  doctrine,  therefore,  that 
because  the  Lord  is  our  King,  our  National  King, 
we  are  bound  to  treat  offences  directly  against 
him  as  offences  against  the  law,  is  applicable 
only  to  a  State  existing  without  a  Church.  Neither 
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the  honour  of  God  nor  the  safety  of  the  Nation 
binds  us  to  take  any  particular  method  for  aveng- 
ing the  one  or  preserving  the  other ;  and  if  we  be- 
lieve^ as  those  who  believe  in  a  Church  must^  that 
spiritual  methods  are  the  most  divine^  and  as 
readers  of  history  must,  that  they  are  the  most 
effectual,  we  have  no  excuse  for  following  Jewish 
precedent  at  the  cost  of  sacrificing  principles 
which  are  implied  in  the  Old  Testament  and  ex- 
pounded in  the  New. 

It  will  be  evident,  I  think,  from  these  consi- 
derations, that  the  Scotch  Covenanter  was  seeking 
to  establish  a  Jewish  and  not  a  Christian  nation ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  Nation  professing  Religion,  and 
not  a  nation  which  recognises  a  Church  as  the 
ground  and  vital  principle  of  its  own  existence. 

Of  the  Millennarians  I  will  only  say,  that  the 
records  of  their  thoughts  are  by  no  means  un- 
worthy of  study.  Their  confusions  respecting  that 
which  is  distinct  and  that  which  is  universal,  that 
which  is  spiritual  and  that  which  is  legal,  are  only 
the  same  confusions  concentrated  into  a  small 
compass,  and  divested  of  restraining  and  correcting 
influences,  which  we  find  scattered  through  all 
ecclesiastical  history.  And  in  the  writings  of  Sir 
Harry  Vane,  if  he  is  to  be  considered  one  of  them, 
we  may  detect  very  deep  principles  and  remark- 
able  distinctions   indeed,   which    need  only  the 
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acknowledgment  that  they  were  embodied  ages 
before  in  the  Catholic  Churchy  to  make  them  as 
practically  important  as  they  are  profound. 

It  will  seem  most  strange  that  I  should  impute 
to  the  Nonjuror^  who  is  usually  spoken  of  in  Eng- 
land as  the  highest  of  high  churchmen^  the  same 
legale  anti-ecclesiastical  spirit  which  we  noticed  in 
the  Covenanter.  But  the  fact  seems  to  be  this : 
he  conceived  the  Church  to  be  httle  more  than 
the  Canon  Law  embodied  in  a  set  of  persons  and 
institutions.  This  law  he  set  very  much  above 
the  national  law^  and  resisted  as  erastian  any 
attempt  to  bring  one  under  the  yoke  of  the  other. 
But  of  the  Churchy  as  a  spiritual^  sacramental 
body^  constituted  not  in  laws  but  in  a  person, 
exhibiting  the  principles  and  essence  of  laws,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  circumscribed  by  their  formali* 
ties,  he  seems  to  have  had  little  idea.  How,  there- 
fore, the  Nation  could  serve  the  Church,  except  by 
propagating  its  opinions  and  putting  down  its  ene- 
mies, how  both  might  be  employed  to  fulfil  the 
purposes  of  Him  who  is  the  absolute  Love  and 
the  absolute  Righteousness,  towards  a  spiritual 
creature  who  is  dwelling  here  under  visible  and 
earthly  conditions,  he  did  not  much  consider. 
And  it  would  seem  that  the  same  habit  of  mind 
which  must  have  so  much  obscured  the  New  Tes- 
tament   to   him,  did  not    help    him  greatly  in 
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his  interpretation  of  the  Old;  otherwise  he 
must  surely  have  perceived  that,  however  unlaw- 
ful it  may  be  for  subjects  to  depose  kings,  the 
King  of  kings  is  often  said  in  Scripture  to  exercide 
his  own  prerogative  in  deposing  them*  And  if  we 
are  living  under  his  government,  as  the  Jews  were 
(which  is  their  own  doctrine),  we  must  have  a 
right  to  enquire  whether  he  has,  on  any  occasion, 
exhibited  his  displeasure  against  any  monarch 
who  has  broken  a  national  covenant,  by  setting 
him  aside,  and  by  appointing  another.  For  it 
may  be,  that  in  refusing  our  allegiance  to  that 
ruler,  or  in  denying  that  he  is  rightful  as  well  as 
actual  king,  we  are  making  light  not  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  subjects  but  of  the  authority  of  God. 


SECTION  III. 

THB  SEPARATIST. 

By  this  name  I  designate  those  who  say  that 
the  nation  and  Church  ought  to  be  separate 
bodies,  while  yet  they  do  not,  with  the  Quaker, 
look  upon  national  life  as  an  evil  thing.  They 
state  the  reasons  for  their  opinion  thus:  *The 
state  is  secular ;  the  Chturch,  if  it  be  a  true 
Church,  is  anti-secular;  to  tmite  a  secular  and 
anti-secular  body  is  monstrous.  The  effects  of  it 
are  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  con- 
tinual disputes  between  the  two  societies,  an  im- 
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possibility  of  reformation/  These  are  the  doctrines 
generally  maintained  by  the  successors  of  those 
English  puritans^  who  were  themselves  such  vehe- 
ment assertors  of  the  religious  character  of  the 
State. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  reply  to  them  at  any 
length.    I  have  admitted  their  premises  as  fully  as 
they  can  desire.     A  secular  and  an  anti-secular 
society  can  exist  together  only  as  deadly  enemies. 
If  the  state  be  secular,  the  Church  must  desire 
the  extinction  of  the  state,  for  she  lives  that  she    / 
may  destroy  that  which  is  secular.     Our  difficulty    ■ 
is  to  understand  how  Christian  men  can  speak    \ 
with  so  much  toleration,  of  that  which  they  de-    i 
scribe  by  an  epithet  so  purely  evil.     For,  if  they 
do  not  use  the  word  secular  in  an   evil  sense, 
where  lies  the  point  of  their  antithesis  ?     How  is 
the  Church  anti-secular  except  as  she  is  opposed 
to  something  wrong,  something  ungodly?     If  by    ; 
the  word  anti-secular  is  understood  merely  spi- 
rittial  as  opposed  to  legaly  then  the  whole  phrase 
is  a  cheating  one.     For  we  deny  that  there  is  any  L,auj  ' ,:__  i 
contradiction  between  that  which  is  legal  and  that 
which  is  spiritual;  and  those  who  use  this  lan- 
guage will  join  us  in  the  denial.     They  say  con- 
tinually, that  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  are  not 
contrary  to  each  other,  though  the  Gospel  is  able 
to  do  that,  which  the  Law,  being  weak  through 
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the  fleshy  cannot  do.     They  resist^  as  we  do^  the 
doctrine  that  what  is  evangelical  is  anti-legal^  while 
they  assert  just  as  we  do,  that  it  is  something  en- 
tirely different  from  that  which  is  legal,  because 
it  has  an  inward  and  not  merely  a  literal  power. 
I  What  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  maintain  is, 
'    that  a  nation  just  so  far  as  it  is  a  nation,  is  anti- 
secular  in  one  way,  just  as  much  as  the  Church 
I  is  anti-secular  in  another.     Both  are  God's  ap- 
pointed instruments  for  resisting  the  evil,  rebel- 
lious, disorderly  principles,  which  make  up  the 
scriptural  notion  of  ^  this  world.'     Both  are  liable 
to  invasions  of  that  principle,  which  they  are  ap- 
pointed to  resist ;  both  have  been  infected  with  it. 
,  t^:  V    -  ;.  ^^The  Church  has  become  secular  when  she  has  at- 
tempted to  realize  herself  as  a  separate  body ;  the 
;..  ,       ^  Nation  has  become  secular  when  it  has  tried  to 
^    .  realize  itself  as  a  separate  body.     But  each  does 
.    v;^  ^  so,  by  violating  the  law  of  its  existence,  by  re- 
. ,,.  .    fusing  to  be  that  which  the  Scriptures  affirm  and 

.  ^     '  history  proves  that  it  was  meant  to  be. 

^  :         ,'    ,   After  what  I  said  under  the  last  head,  it  is 

.    ^         scarcely  necessary  that  I  should  say  much  about 

the  charge  of  this  union  being  unfavourable  to 

^  '  '  ^         the  rights  of  conscience.     How  such  a  notion  has 

'  '  gained  prevalency  I  think  I  have  explained.     A 

.  L  i^  nation,  I  said,  if  it  is  to  preserve  its  own  exist- 

\^^       (/,ui  ence,  must  put  down  that  which  is  undermining 

A  •  •  «  >  /  *  . 
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it.      It  finds  that  principles  lead  to  acts,   that 
notions  about  the  Supreme  Being  lead  to  evil 
conduct  towards  men ;  therefore  it  must  extirpate 
those  principles  if  it  can.     Nations  in  union  with 
the  Church  have  used  their  swords  for  this  pur- 
pose; churchmen  may  have  encouraged  them  in 
such  acts :  but  the  act  was  not  necessary  for  the 
nation,  the  churchman  ought  to  have  known  that 
he  had  powers  more  adequate  to  the  repression 
of  such  evil.      He   ought  to  have  warned  the 
statesman  not  to  meddle  with  his  province,  and 
to  have  told  him  how  very  impotent  his  arms 
would  prove  when  he  tried  them  against  spiritual 
enemies.     But  whether  he  has  done  this  or  not,  ^  ^^^^^ 
the  incorporation  of  his  spiritual  power  with  the  •     H^^  \\(  "i 
national  power  is  the  great,  the  only  witness  for  -      A/^.  /.*  ...w, 
this  truth.     Separate  it  from  the  state,  and  the  "^   H  yt!<t*»/ 
state  ruler,  let  his  notions  be  as  liberal  as  they        •     ,-      r    * 
may,  must  and  will  use  his  power  for  keeping        .^  ^  * 

down  opinion.  You  may  preach  to  him  about  '^  '  ^*^'^  ♦' 
the  sin  and  folly  of  the  attempt,  but  you  will 
preach  in  vain.  He  cannot  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
fact,  that  Opinions  do  divide  his  subjects,  do  make 
them  rebellious,  do  lead  to  the  most  open  mis- 
chiefs. He  cares  nothing  about  them  in  them- 
selves, but  if  he  is  an  honest  man,  he  cannot  be 
stopped  in  dealing  with  them  by  such  means  as 
he  has,  when  the  interests  which  are  committed 
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to  him  are  at  stake.     You  say  he  should  leave 

them  to  spiritual  influences;    what  influences? 

'(■^\  Lo  ^  — 'You  denied  that  the  spiritual  influence  had  any- 

fv^^f;*^^ ^  thing  to  do  with  the  nation.     You  said  that  the 

».i.-A*4r<L.  _ statesman  was  to  treat  it  as  something  entirely 
c   ^^MXC   —  unconnected  with  him. 

<  ^ v"*^^  Ojijt^  I  have  spoken  in  this  instance  as  I  wish  to  speak 
x^  Cdrvu**^  ^  in  all  others,  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  real 
l>t^  "(vw^.  feeling  of  those  who  raise  the  objection.    They 

feel  that  there  is  a  Conscience  in  man,  to  be  re- 
verenced as  the  witness  of  God  in  his  creature. 
There  is  no  truth  I  am  more  anxious  to  assert 
than  this.  If  there  were  no  conscience,  no  ear 
within  to  receive  the  voice  without,  I  do  not  know 
what  the  Law  would  address  by  its  terrors,  or  the 
Gospel  by  its  promises  of  life.  Without  it,  I  do 
not  know  what  a  Nation  could  mean — or  a  Church 
could  mean.  But  is  it  not  curious  that  those  in 
our  day  and  in  our  country,  who  talk  most  about 
the  rights  of  conscience  in  their  speeches,  are 
least  willing,  in  their  more  learned  discourses,  to 
admit  the  fact  of  a  conscience ;  nay,  actually  de- 
nounce the  idea  of  a  conscience,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity?  And  to 
this  point  I  believe  all  must  come  who  do  not 
think  that  there  is  a  constitution  for  man,  and 
that  his  depravity  is  shewn  in  his  refusing  to 
abide  in  that  constitution ;  in  his  choosing  to  be  a 
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separate  self-willed  creature.    We   say  that  his 
Conscience  is  continually  protesting  against  his 
self-will;  that  the  office  of  the  Nation  is  by  stem  -p  ^f^**  cM^*t/<- 
and  righteous  punishment  to  restrain  that  self-will  T^  cA^*''*--  *^* 
when  it  breaks  out  into  acts ;  that  the  office  of  the  f    iv  Ki^'t  ^  ^ 
Church  is,  by  gracious  and  loving  methods,  to  ]     oMv^^  ,  j 
bring  out  the  true  free-will  of  which  it  is  the  base  "^  t^*T^a/*^  ^> 
counterfeit.     In  like   manner  we   say,  that  the        ^  'C/va.*ac^ 
office  of  the  nation  is  to  punish  those  overt  acts     ^^  >^M^iL  ^ 
of  folly,  proceeding  from  man^s  private  judgment^     "t"^    «v^*<-. 
which  disturb  the  order  of  the  commonwealth;      ^*'   Mtn\#t« 
that  the  office  of  the  Church  is  to  teach  men  how       fi(!Sk\Uf^f  ^ 
they  may  rise  above  their  private  judgments,  and      /J*-^^  i*i/^- 
attain  that  clear  manly  judgment  which  is  one  of     cA  _ 
the  best  qualifications  of  a  good  citizen.    Sad  is  it 
when  men  are  taught  to  indulge  their  self-will  and         .    v 
their  selfish  judgments,  and  when  these  qualities        \rr     C 
of  the  evil  nature  are   invested  with   the  awful  -      % 

name  of  conscience.     Sad  is  it  for  national  order  ' 

and  for  spiritual  life. 

The  complaint  that  the  relations  between  the 
Church  and  the  nation  have  always  been  pro- 
ductive of  confficts,  I  have  considered  suffi- 
ciently in  a  former  part  of  this  chapter.  The 
fact  is  undoubted ;  the  nation  has  tried  to  usurp 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Church,  the  Church  has 
tried  to  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  the  nation. 
All  history  is  full  of  such  records ;  so  also  it  is 
full   of  disputes   between  parents   and  children. 
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brothers  and  nsters^  kings  and  subjects.  Un- 
doubtedly, if  we  could  get  rid  of  relationships,  we 
should  not  have  to  read  continual  accounts  of 
their  being  violated.  But  can  you  get  rid  of  them 
unless  you  unmake  God's  world,  and  turn  it  into 
a  wilderness?  Can  you  cause  that  that  which 
speaks  to  man's  inner  life,  should  not  stand  in 
6-1'  t  ucx  rC^'  Bome  connexion  with  that  which  speaks  to  him  as 
.  <^«.  '\(  an  inhabitant  of  this  earth?     Has  he  not  both  a 

vof '.  spirit  and  a  body?     Does  the  fact  that  they  are 

^^     continually  at  variance,  prove  that  there  is  no  law 
— J    of  fellowship  between  them  ? 

But  the  union  of  the  Chiu*ch  with  the  Nation  is 
a  hinderance  to  the  reformation  of  the  Church 
when  it  becomes  corrupt.  The  evidence  of  this 
fact  from  history  is  particularly  weak.  There 
have  been  great  attempts  at  reformation  in  the 
Church,  conducted  in  opposition  to  the  civil 
power.  Such,  for  instance,  was  the  reformation 
attempted  by  Hildebrand  in  the  eleventh  century ; 
such  were  many  of  the  reforms  attempted  by  the 
reUgious  orders.  There  have  been  other  reformat 
tions  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  civil  rulers. 
Such  was  the  Lutheran  reformation,  in  Saxony ; 
the  Zuinglian  and  Calvinistic  reformation,  in 
Switzerland ;  the  reformation  in  Sweden,  in  Hol- 
land, in  England.  In  all  these  last  cases,  the 
civil  rulers  were  the  patrons  and  promoters  of 
reformation.     I  can  see  evils  in  all  these  changes ; 
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those  carried  on  by  the  Church  against  the  civil 
power,  and  those  carried  on  by  the  civil  power. 
But  is  the  English  dissenter  prepared  to  say  that 
the  first  were  in  their  conduct  and  results  very  , 
much  better  than  the  last  ?     If  he  is  not,  he  must   ' 
abandon  his  principle,  that  the  Church  has  no  \  irto  '/\a^ 
chance  of  being  purified  from  her  irregularities    ;  d/^iti^K^iCt* 
except  when  she  stands  wholly  aloof  fi*om  the  State.    |    ^ 
If  he  is,  he  must  defend  himself  as  well  as  he  can    . 
from  the  charge  of  Popery.    To  me  it  seems  clear, 
from  experience  as  well  as  reason,  that  the  State  is 
an  excellent  admonisher  to  the  Church  respecting 
her  inward  corruptions,  because  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  those  outward  evils  which  are  the  fiiiits 
of  them,  even  as  the  Church  is  a  most  excellent 
admonisher  to  the  State  respecting  its  sins,  be- 
cause their  efiects  in  destroying  the  nation's  heart 
are  most  evident  to  the  spiritual  man;  but  that  H —  Rc^^oi  .< 

each  will  do  mischief  if  it  attempts,  according  to  ^(^<    ^^  ^ 

its  own  maxims,  to  set  the  other  right.  -^  '  ^^^^^y 
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Catholic  Unity  amidst  National  Peculiarities. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  objectors  to  my 
statement,  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  great       ^_ 
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consideration.  They  do  not  look  upon  the  union 
of  the  Church  with  the  civil  power  in  different 
nations  as  a  positive  evil.  It  was  God's  ordinance, 
to  be  submitted  to  like  everything  else  which  He 
appoints.  ^  But  to  say  that  the  Church  is  better 
for  this  state  of  things,  that  its  circumstances  in 
modem  Europe  are  better  than  its  circumstances 
were  in  the  first  five  or  six  centuries,  is  false  and 
dangerous.  The  age  of  the  Fathers  is  the  pattern 
on  the  Mount— the  true  model  of  a  Catholic 
Church;  in  which  there  was  fellowship  in  faith 
and  worship,  discipline  for  moral  offenders,  sepa^ 
ration  from  wilful  heretics.  Since  that  time  the 
Eastern  Church  has  been  separated  from  the 
Western,  Protestants  have  divided  themselves 
from  Romanists;  heresies  have  been  tolerated, 
discipline  made  light  of,  the  idea  of  national 
Churches  substituted  for  the  idea  of  an  universal 
Church,  in  each  particular  nation  the  Church  re- 
garded as  part  of  the  civil  establishment.  This  is 
a  condition  of  things  to  be  borne  with  humiliation 
and  patience,  not  to  be  spoken  of  with  triumph.' 

1.  The  feeling  that  there  has  been  a  golden  age  of 
the  Church  to  which  we  may  look  back,  and  for 
the  restoration  of  which  we  may  pray,  has  been  so 
deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  men,  in  the  most 
various  circumstances,  and  holding  the  most  va- 
rious opinions,  that  he  must  be  a  very  thoughtless 
Christian  indeed  who  could  treat  it  lightly.    Nor 
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can  those  who  would  restrict  this  age  to  the  times 
before  Constantine,  or  those  who  would  confine  it 
within  the  lives  of  the  Apostles^  fairly  complain 
against  the  eulogists  of  the  first  six  centuries.  For 
it  is  clear^  that  in  one  sense,  even  the  most  limited 
period  cannot  be  called  a  period  of  purity.     As  ) 
long  as  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  the  I 
Galatians  remain  in   the  Canon,  nay,  till  every 
epistle  be  weeded  of  some  of  its  most  striking  ; 
warnings  and  exhortations,  we  must  be  content  to  ' 
admit  (everybody  has  practically  admitted),  that  | 
there  were  spots  even  then  in  the  feasts  of  charity; 
yea,  that  every  form  of  corruption,  every  habit  1 
which  threatens  apostasy,  might  be  found  in  the  i 
infant  family  of  Christ.     Do  we,  then,  betake  our-  { 
selves  to  the  notion,  that  the  glory  of  the  apostolic 
period  is  to  be  sought  in  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  though  not  in  its  members  ?    The  epistles 
to  the  angels  of  the  seven  churches  come  in  to 
perplex  this  conclusion.     Some  of  these  had  lost 
their  first  love,  some  did  not  exercise  discipline, 
some  were  guilty  of  tolerating  a  heresy,  (which  a 
moderately  well  supported  ecclesiastical  tradition 
would  trace  to  one  of  the  seven  Deacons,)  some 
had  a  name  to  live  and  were  dead,  some  were 
neither  hot  nor  cold.    Are  we,  then,  ready  to  give 
up  altogether  the  feeling,  that  the  apostolic  periods 
were  difierent  from  other  periods  ?  If  not,  I  think 
we  must  resort  to  some  such  hypothesis  as  this, 
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which  will  perhaps  really  satisfy  the  minds  of 
most  men^  who  will  give  themselves  leisure  to 
consider  it.  That  there  was  a  more  distinct  and 
evident  conflict  in  the  age  of  the  Apostles  with 
different  forms  of  evil^  both  without  and  within  the 
Churchy  than  there  ever  has  been  since.  It  was  a 
critical  period^  one  might  say,  the  critical  period 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  therefore  was  one 
which  brought  to  light  all  dark  images  side  by 
side  with  the  perfect  light  to  which  they  were 
opposed.  And  this,  it  may  be,  is  the  true  idea  of 
the  golden  age;  at  all  events,  the  only  one  which  the 
past  history  of  the  Church  presents  to  us — ^not  an 
age  of  innocence,  but  an  age  of  conflict ;  not  one 
which  was  holding  itself  up  as  a  model  to  the  world, 
but  which  was  bringing  out  the  idea  of  the  Church 
as  a  body  belonging  to  no  age ;  as  the  permanent 
witness  against  that  secular  spirit  which  would 
always  make  some  period  of  time,  and  not  the 
principles  exhibited  in  that  time,  the  object  of  its 
admiration. 

Now  surely  the  history  of  the  Church  for  the 
first  five  or  six  centuries,  does  present  the  Church 
in  the  same  kind  of  struggle  as  this  which  we 
have  discovered  in  the  apostolic  time.  The  battle 
is  somewhat  changed  in  its  character  after  the 
accession  of  Constantine,  but  who  will  say  that  it 
was  less  severe?  Or  who  will  venture  to  affirm 
that  the  divine  image  was  less  brought  out  through 
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these  strifea  in  such  men  as  Athanasius  and  Chiy- 
sostom^  than  it  had  been  in  Ignatius  or  Justin  ? 
The  whole  history  of  this  century  is  a  book  of  the 
wars  of  the  Lord ;  most  precious,  surely,  because  it 
shews  how  the  principle  of  strength  made  perfect 
in  weakness  was  working  itself  out  in  individual 
men  and  in  the  whole  of  society ;  because  it  shews 
how  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross  were 
laying  low  the  highest  Babel  tower  that  was  ever 
raised  in  this  world ;  because  it  shews  that  the 
scheme  of  God  was  to  prevail,  and  that  nothing 
was  to  withstand  it  But  surely  this  is  the  pic- 
ture which  that  time  presents;  not  a  pid;ure  of 
still,  beautiful,  pastoral  life,  but  of  great  crimes 
and  great  virtues— oftentimes  appearing  in  the 
same  men,  yet  always  illustrating  each  other; 
always  enabling  us,  if  we  look,  to  see  what  man  is 
with  God  and  without  Him.  He  has  been  pleased 
to  exhibit  to  us  this  age,  not  in  particular  speci- 
mens of  virtue  and  excellence,  but  as  a  whole ;  as 
a  whole  it  is  precious  to  us.  We  lose  the  blessing 
of  it,  we  lose  the  idea  of  the  Church  which  it  pre- 
sents, if  we  omit  any  of  its  darker  features.  Let 
us  consider,  then,  what  we  do  when  we  desire  that 
this  age,  so  invaluable  as  a  portion  of  history, 
should  be  restored  to  us  in  fact.  If  we  ask  that 
the  age  in  which  St.  Paul  preached  may  come 
again,  we  ask  that  Nero  may  come  again ;  if  we 
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ask  that  we  may  be  transported  back  to  the  glo- 
rious period  of  Athanasius^  we  ask  to  live  under 
the  tyrant  Constantius,  to  have  the  world  almost 
wholly  pagan,  to  have  the  Church  almost  wholly 
Arian.  If  we  long  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Chrysostom, 
we  long  for  the  infamous  corruptions  of  Antioch 
and  Constantinople^  for  the  government  of  Eutro- 
pius,  for  the  horrible  villanies  of  the  eunuchs  of 
the  palace.  If  we  reckon  that  it  would  have  been 
a  blessing  to  live  under  the  teaching  of  Augustine, 
we  must  be  content  to  see  Rome  sacked  by  one 
set  of  barbarians,  and  the  Church  in  Africa 
threatened  by  another;  we  must  get  our  learning 
from  a  race  of  effete  rhetoriciaifs ;  we  must  dwell 
amidst  all  the  seductions  and  abominations  of 
M.dchd^  TU.,  .r.  ™y  e«««,o„-pUee  eon- 
siderations ;  but  as  they  are  true,  it  is  very  advis- 
able for  the  honour  of  the  Church  and  of  its  Head, 
as  well  as  for  the  removal  of  a  certain  fantastic 
habit  of  mind,  which  is  most  alien  from  the  tem- 
per  of  the  early  ages,  that  we  should  occasionally 
dwell  upon  them.  The  effect  of  doing  so  cannot 
be  to  make  us  fall  into  any  contempt  of  the 
Fathers,  or  to  adopt  those  notions  respecting  them 
which  hate  been  propagated  of  late  in  this  coun- 
try with  so  much  more  of  self-conceit  than  learn- 
ing, and  which  could  only  have  gained  currency 
through  some  weakness  in  the  theory  to  which 
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they  were  opposed.  Unquestionably,  if  we  are 
reasonable  men^  the  more  we  look  at  that  mass  of 
evil  in  society,  which  the  Church  was  sent  to 
decompose,  the  more  we  shall  admire  the  power 
which  decomposed  it,  and  be  thankful  for  the 
instruments  by  whom  He  worked. 

2.  But,  then,  can  we  do  this,  and  not  see 
something  more  than  a  permission  of  those 
national  societies  which  the  Church  called  into 
being,  and  with  which,  in  the  Western  world,  she 
became  identified  ?  Must  we  not  believe  that  this 
was  a  mighty  step  in  the  development  of  the 
divine  scheme,  in  the  establishment  of  the  divine 
kingdom  upon  earth?  The  Church  had  been 
brought  out  as  one  body  existing  in  different 
places,  to  try  its  strength  against  the  Roman  world, 
and  it  had  prevailed.  It  had  made  good  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  it  stood  against  the  most  terrible 
odds.  What  so  reasonable  as  to  believe  that  it- 
was  to  carry  on  its  work  of  creation,  in  the  very 
line  in  which  the  world's  work  of  destruction  had 
been  carried  on ;  that  as  the  Roman  empire  had 
swallowed  up  all  nations  into  itself,  its  mighty 
antagonist  was  to  make  them  breathe  again,  to 
shew  each  what  its  proper  place  and  function  was 
in  Ood's  proper  place  and  commonwealth  ?  Are 
we  told  that  this  doctrine  savoiu*s  of  those  modem 
theories  respecting  progression,  whicl^are  so  god- 
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less  and  intolerable?  I  care  not  what  ill  name 
may  be  given  it,  provided  it  justifies  the  ways  of 
God  to  man^  and  shews  that  the  Church  has  not 
existed  for  nothing.  But  if  by  this  chai^  it  be 
meant  that  we  are  supporting  a  notion  of  progress, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  permanency  of 
Ood's  order  and  truth,  there  never  was  one  so  ill 
supported  or  so  unfortunate.  They  are  the  inno- 
vators, they  are  the  deniers  of  the  permanence  of 
God's  order,  t?iey  would  make  the  Church  merely 
a  growth  out  of  foregone  and  exhausted  states 
of  society,  who  maintain  that  national  life,  upon 
which  so  much  honour  was  put  in  the  old  world, 
has  been  discarded  as  worthless  in  the  new.  We 
say  that  there  was  no  such  alteration  in  the'  coun- 
sels of  the  Divine  mind,  that  the  history  of  mo- 
dem Europe  proves  there  was  not.  We  say  that 
the  constitution  of  the  Church,  as  it  was  exhibited 
during  the  conflicts  with  the  Roman  empire,  was 
simply  an  universal  constitution ;  we  rejoice  that 
it  was  so  4  hereby  such  a  constitution  was  shewn 
to  exist,  hereby  the  meaning  of  past  history,  which 
had  all  been  leading  to  the  discovery  of  it,  was 
made  evident.  But  we  say  that  this  constitution 
was  necessarily  imperfect,  for  it  left  all  the  rela- 
tions of  men,  as  held  together  by  the  bonds  of 
neighbourhood,  as  distinguished  by  race  and  lan- 
guage, unaccounted  for;  it  did  not  bring  these 
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relations  under  Church  influence.  And  we  say 
that,  seeing  these  relations  are  especially  deve- 
loped in  the  Old  Testament,  it  was  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  this  imperfection,  that  one 
aspect  of  that  Testament  should  be  lost  to  the  first 
age  of  the  Church.  I  know  that  I  am  using  lan- 
guage which  will  shock  some  good  persons,  and 
therefore  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  myself. 

8.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  Father^  must  be 
looked  to  as  the  interpreters  of  Scripture,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  proximity  to  the  Aposties,  the 
opportunities  they  might  have  had  of  hearing  the  . 
very  words  which  they  uttered,  &c.     I  confess  I    | 
have  never  been  able  to  understand  this  doctrine   - 
of  proximity.     It  would  seem  to  me  to  prove  that   ; 
Athanasius,  or  Ambrose,  or  Augustine,  must  be  of 
far  less  value  to  us,  as  elucidators  of  truth,  than 
Hermas  or  Ignatius ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  this 
has  been  the  practical  feeling  of  the  Church  in 
any  age.     It  would  have  seemed  to  me  rather, 
that  the  great  worth  of  the  Fathers  arose  from 
their  being  placed  by  God  in  cu*cumstances  which 
especially  enabled  them  to  apprehend  certain  great 
truths,  especially  those  foundation  truths  which 
concern  his  Being  and  the  order  of  the  Universal  \ 
Society.    Adopting  that  view,  I  can  believe  that 
each  had  his  own  special  merits ;  that  the  Alexan- 
drian might  see.  that  which  the  Latin  could  not 
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see ;  that  one  principle  would  be  brought  out  in 
mighty  power  by  him  who  stni^led  with  Arians^ 
another  by  him  who,  in  his  own  heart  and  in  the 
world,  had  done  battle  with  Manicheism.  Adopt- 
ing the  other,  I  think  that  I  shall  not  only  be  in 
danger  of  making  an  age  into  a  Church,  but  of 
exalting  particular  individuals  of  that  age  above 
others,  to  whom  perhaps  a  more  important  work 
was  committed. 

But  whichever  of  these  views  be  adopted,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  Fathers  had  any 
better  means  than  other  men  of  understanding 
the  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Thej 
had  no  proximity  with  the  Fathers  of  that  nation. 
The  Jews  with  whom  they  could  converse  were 
either  those  in  whom  the  national  feelings  had 
been  merged  in  more  general  CathoUc  sympathies, 
or  those  who  were  trying  to  set  up  their  old 
national  distinctions  against  the  Church,  or  those 
who  regarded  their  whole  past  history  as  little 
more  than  a  collection  of  allegories,  or  the  de- 
velopment of  a  Mosaic  philosophy.  Again,  their 
circumstances  could  give  them  no  sort  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  old  national  life  of  the  Jews ;  the 
temple  was  gone,  the  city  was  laid  waste ;  these 
events  had  been  necessary  to  the  establishment  of 
the  universal  Church,  and  that  Church  stood  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  empire,  in  which  there  was 
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no  nation  ^'  that  moved  the  wing^  or  opened  the 
mouth,  or  peeped/'  Would  it  not  have  been 
most  reasonable  to  expect,  under  such  circum- 
stances, that  so  far  as  they  were  polemical,  they 
might  be  able  to  prove  clearly  that  the  Jewish 
commonwealth  was  meant  to  be  the  seed  of  a 
great  tree ;  so  far  as  they  were  experimental,  that 
the  Jewish  saints  had  struggled  with  the  same 
internal  enemies,  which  were  assailing  themselves; 
so  far  as  they  were  mystical,  that  there  had  been 
an  invisible  guide  and  teacher,  training  man  to 
know  Him  through  all  past  ages  of  history :  but 
that  whatever  belonged  to  the  common^  daily, 
human  life  of  the  Jews  would  be  utterly  puzzling 
to  them,  would  seem  quite  out  of  place  in  a  divine 
book,  and  would  therefore  of  necessity  be  trans- 
lated into  cabalistic  lore  ?  I  say,  would  not  any 
one  expect  this  from  the  position  in  which  the 
Fathers  were  placed  ?  And  if  the  facts  should  be 
found  exactly  to  accord  with  these  expectations, 
if  every  Christian  of  the  present  d^  who  looks 
into  them  should  be  puzzled  and  perplexed  by 
curious  and  subtle  spiritualizations  of  facts,  which 
simply  a^  facts  have  been  his  dehght  as  a  child, 
and  which,  as  he  grew  to  be  a  man,  have  seemed 
to  connect  themselves  with  what  is  passing  in  the 
world  around  him ;  if  there  be  a  use  of  this  spiri- 
tualizing method,  which  the  Church  even  of  that 
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age  has  itself  condemned,  if  yet  tius  extravagant 
use  of  it  was  justified  in  the  practice  of  the  most 
learned  and  laborious  of  all  the  Fathers,  and  if  it 
be  most  di£Scult  to  find  where  the  point  is  at 
which  he  transgressed  the  legitimate  rule^  is  it 
more  wise  and  pious,  and  more  respectful  to  these 
holy  men,  to  say  that  they  coM  not  take  in 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  old  Scriptures,  so  as  to 
give  that  literal  meaning  any  life,  and  that  it  was 
not  intended  they  should  do  so ;  or  to  determine 
that  we  will  make  out  a  case  for  them  by  re- 
nouncing all  our  own  advantages,  by  resolutely 
praising  a  system  of  interpretation  which  our  con- 
sciences and  hearts  are  continually  repudiating; 
and  then,  after  all,  to  give  up  the  defence  of  it 
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when  it  is  clearly  and  consistently  worked  out? 

I  will  not  stop  to  remark,  what  must  be  obvious 
to  every  person  who  considers  the  foregoing  state- 
ments, that  the  ideas  of  the  Fathers  respecting 
marriage,  property,  every  institution  which  be- 
longs in  th^  first  place  to  our  earthly  condition^ 
must  have  been  exceedingly  afiected  by  their 
views  of  the  Old  Testament  generally.  In  all 
cases  they  will  have  sought  for  the  highest,  most 
transcendental  ground  upon  which  such  ordi- 
nances were  to  be  defended;  since  they  must 
exist,  they  will  readily  have  looked  upon  them  as 
types  of  something  higher;  but  how  to  connect 
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the  type  with  the  actual  fact,  how  to  avoid  the  con- 
dusioD^  that  which  is  not  directly  of  heaven  belongs 
in  some  sense  to  human  depravity^  was  impossible. 
It  will  be  impossible^  I  believe,  for  us,  if  we  do 
not  feel  something  more  than  a  grumbling  ac- 
quiescence in  the  scheme  of  God  for  the  edu- 
cation of  our  race,  if  we  do  not  acknowledge, 
that  by  restoring  national  life  through  the  means 
of  the  Church,  He  was  carrying  out  the  law  of 
redemption,  and  shewing  how  everything  that  be- 
longs to  man  tod  his  position  here,  everything 
that  does  not  involve  the  violation  of  that  position, 
is  comprehended  under  it. 

4.  But  it  is  affirmed  that  the  discipline  of  moral 
offenders  was  recognized  by  the  early  Church  as 
essential  to  its  existence,  and  is  almost  lost  sight 
of  since  the  Church  entered  into  fellowship  with 
the  nations.  I  admit  at  once  that  the  principle  of 
spiritual  discipline,  of  a  discipline  for  the  rectifica- 
tion of  habits  and  principles,  a  discipline  far  more 
deep  and  subtle  than  any  which  lawgivers  can 
exercise,  is  implied  in  the  constitution  of  the  spiri- 
tual body,  and  that  it  was  first  manifested  to  the 
world,  like  all  the  other  principles  of  the  Church's 
polity,  in  its  first  ages.  I  admit,  further,  that  in 
connexion  with  this  highest  power,  there  is  one 
implied  in  the  very  existence  of  every  society, 
(but  especially  necessary  to  such  a  society  as  the 
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Churchy)  of  noticing  the  more  outward  and  flagrant 
transgressions  committed  by  its  members,  and  of 
determining  how  iar  they  exclude  the  ofiender 
from  its  privileges.  This  power,  I  conceive,  was 
not  only  exercised  by  the  early  Church,  but  was 
almost  the  only  witness  to  the  degraded,  sensual- 
ized slaves  of  a  military  despotism,  that  there  is 
any  authority  in  heaven  or  earth  competent  to 
punish  the  offences  of  the  high  as  well  as  of  the 
low.  One  such  example  as  that  which  St.  Am- 
brose gave,  in  his  sentence  upon  Theodosius,  was 
for  its  practical  effect  worth  all  the  tomes  of  the 
Roman  juris^consults.  But  yet  the  history  of 
that  transaction,  and  of  all  the  other  transactions 
of  that  period,  proves  that  the  Church  was  utterly 
unable  to  deal  with  the  accumulated  mass  of  pro- 
fligacy, which  was  to  be  found  among  those  who 
had  been  admitted  to  its  fellowship.  Councils 
might  determine  that  such  and  such  crimes  ex- 
cluded the  offender  for  five,  or  six,  or  twenty 
years  from  the  Eucharist,  yet  we  know  that  crimes 
of  the  blackest  character  were  perpetrated  by 
clergymen  as  well  as  laymen.  And  it  must 
occur  to  every  one  sometimes  to  ask  himself 
whether  the  Church,  while  she  was  claiming  such 
lofly  and  heavenly  powers,  was  not  frequently 
compelled  by  the  circumstances  in  which  she 
was   placed,   to   degrade  these  powers,  and  to 
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assume  far  too  much  the  character,  of  a  mere 
spiritual  police. 

Now  I  readily  allow,  that  the  effect  of  the 
restoration  of  fixed,  positive  national  law,  and  of 
outward  formal  tribunals  for  the  punishment  of 
dime,  has  been  to  make  men  less  sensible  of  the 
meaning  and  of  the  need  of  spiritual  discipline. 
And  the  more  strict  and  definite  this  law  has 
become,  and  the  more  men  in  general  have  been 
brought  to  acknowledge  it  as  a  fixed,  necessary 
element  in  their  lives,  so  much  the  less  has  the 
sense  of  another  kind  of  government,  one  reaching 
to  the  feelings  and  character,  prevailed  ;  nay, 
there  has  been  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether. 
But  none  of  these  facts  convince  me,  that  the 
establishment  of  outward  law,  the  formation  of 
national  societies,  were  not  parts  of  Ood's  great 
scheme  for  developing  more  fully  the  nature  and 
character  of  Christ's  kingdom.  Looking  at  the 
question  in  the  most  obvious  way,  if  I  compare 
the  state  of  any  nation  in  modem  Europe,  I  would 
include  even  Russia,  with  that  which  we  know  to 
have  been  the  state  of  the  Roman  and  Byzan- 
tine empires  during  the  first  seven  centuries,  I 
should  really  tremble  for  my  own  ingratitude,  if  I 
did  not  wonder  at  the  change  which  God  has 
wrought.  And  this  change,  I  afBrm  to  be  not 
merely  one  in  outward  and  material  happiness, 
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but  one  connected  with  the  very  ends  for  which 
the  Church  exists.  It  does  s^m  to  me^  in  the 
first  place,  a  positive  good  that  the  Church  should 
not  be  looked  upon  at  all  in  the  light  of  a  police, 
that  there  should  be  another  body  performing 
that  function,  and  leaving  it  to  find  out  its  own. 
And  next,  I  believe  that  every  circumstance  in 
the  later  history  of  Europeans  has  been  enabling 
the  Church  in  each  nation  to  discover  if  she  will 
what  her  powers  are,  how  much  greater  than  those 
of  the  statesman — ^how  indispensable  to  the  states- 
inan.  In  the  first  age,  spiritual  discipline  tried  to 
be  everything.  Since  that  time,  outward  law  has 
tried  to  be  everything;  the  existence  of  spiritual 
discipline  has  been  forgotten.  I  shewed,  in  my 
first  part,  how  clearly  and  awfully  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  law  cannot  do  what  it  wishes 
to  do  and  pretends  to  do.  Thus,  then,  I  think  we 
are  coming  to  a  time,  when  the  spiritual  side  of 
Christ's  kingdom  must  come  forth  into  a  promi- 
nence which  it  has  not  yet  assumed ;  when  the 
education  and  discipline  which  the  Church  exer- 
cises will  be  demanded  by  each  nation  for  the 
preservation  of  its  own  existence.  But  the  Church, 
I  believe,  can  only  profit  by  this  great  crisis  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  if  she  be  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge that  according  to  the  wiU  of  her  author  and 
her  Lord  she  is  not  meant  to  have  an  independent 
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e3d8tence;  that  she  is  not  meant  to  be  extra* 
national ;  that  she  has  no  commission  or  powers 
which  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  positive^ 
formal  law^  and  with  outward  government ; 
that  her  highest  honour  is  to  be  the  life-gi\ing 
energy  to  every  body  in  the  midst  of  which  she 
dwells. 

5.  ^^  But  the  Church  in  old  times  was  able  to 
cast  heretics  out  of  her  bosom.  When  she  becomes 
xx>nnected  with  a  nation^  it  either  undertakes  the 
punishment  of  them  by  its  own  vulgar  methods, 
or  else  entertains  them  and  tolerates  them^  with- 
out paying  the  least  heed  to  the  Church's  sentence.^' 
Here,  ag&in,  I  believe  the  same  observations  apply. 
The  character  and  constitution  of  the  Church  in 
the  early  ages  were,  I  think,  manifested  in  its 
contests  with  heretics.  One  or  another  partial 
theory  was  broached,  one  or  another  article  of  the 
Creeds  were  set  aside  or  pared  away.  The  Church, 
often  against  terrible  odds,  asserted  the  integrity 
of  her  constitution ;  asserted  that  spiritual  unity 
which  is  the  ground  of  her  existence.  That 
there  might  not  be  divisions,  she  was  driven  to 
draw  subtle  distinctions,  submitting  oftentimes 
to  the  charge  of  logomachy,  that  she  might 
maintain  the  realities  which  logomachists  were 
making  void;  often  seeming  to  puzzle  the  way- 
farer that  she  might  preserve  to  him  his  inherit- 
ance.   This  was  her  conflict  at  that  time ;  for  this 
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end  it  was  necessary  she  should  have  her  indivi- 
dual champions  and  her  general  councils.  I  have 
no  doubt  this  was  the  work  of  the  early  Church, 
and  that  amidst  all  the  sins  even  of  her  best  and 
bravest  members^  she  fulfilled  it  as  it  was  meant  to 
be  fulfiUed. 

But  does  not  every  one  feel  in  reading  eccle- 
siastical history,  that  this  position,  though  in  some 
respects  a  glorious  one,  was  in  many  an  unfor- 
tunate one  ?  In  these  struggles  with  those  who 
would  have  divided  her,  the  Church  was  main- 
taining her  character  as  a  kingdom,  cohering  by 
its  relation  to  an  awful  name,  which  it  was  bound 
to  assert  and  defend.  And  yet  the  impression  of 
her  having  this  character  was  in  no  slight  degree 
impaired  by  the  strifes  into  which  she  entered 
for  the  sake  of  it.  These  led  men  more  and  more 
to  fancy  that  the  battle  was  for  a  set  of  dogmas  or 
opinions,  which  the  particular  set  of  doctors  called 
Catholics  had  agreed  to  maintain  against  the  world, 
but  which,  unfortunately,  they  could  not  settle 
among  themselves.  Supposing  Pagans  or  Jews 
had  taken  up  this  notion,  it  might  be  a  matter  of 
regret;  but  if  Christians  and  Christian  teachers 
fell  into  it  themselves,  the  very  existence  of  the 
Church  was  put  in  peril.  And  it  is  evident  that 
this  was  the  case.  The  Greeks  especially,  priding 
themselves  upon  that  gift  of  subtlety  which  has  in 
all  ages  been  committed  to  them,  seem  to  have 
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lost  unawares  the  entire  substance^  every  part  of 
which  they  were  able  with  such  accuracy  to  dis- 
tinguish ;  to  have  called  forth  new  heresies  by  the 
very  zeal  and  decrees  which  suppressed  the  old ; 
to  have  felt  less  and  less  that  the  Church  was  any- 
thing but  a  school^  even  while  they  were  resorting 
most  unscrupulously  to  measures  which  could 
only  be  justified  to  their  consciences  by  the  belief 
that  it  was  the  one  human  fellowship.     I  think 
we  must  all  feel  it  a  relief  to  escape  from  this  . 
Greek  world  of  controversy  into  the  Latin  world  | 
of  business  and  enterprise.    There  may  be  much 
evil  there  too^  but  there  is  a  practical  work  going 
out ;  societies  are  growing ;  the  Church  is  felt  to 
be  herself  a  society^  governed  by  certain  laws,  in- 
formed by  a  certain  principle.    Who  can  help    . 
feeling,  that  amidst  all  the  contradictions  of  the 
middle  ages,  the  sense  of  a  common  bond,  the 
feeling  of  a  one  spirit  and  a  one  object,  were  far 
more  realized  than  they  had  been  except  by  a 
very  few  of  the  highest  minds  in  the  age  of  the    ; 
CBcumenical  Councils  ?     And  this  is  surely  what    ' 
one  would  expect,  if  one  really  believed  that  the    ^4j   LttiA- 
Church  was  under  God's  government,  and  that    i^tuZM^  6% 
He  was  making  its  meaning  and  power  manifest,     ^  ct'uxf   U 
amidst  all   the   perplexities  and   distractions  of    cf^  ^^.t^  ,  ^ 
men's   self-will.     Now,  however   strange  it  may    »^«^<^^44^w/ 
appear,  the   connexion    of  Church   polity   with    CkI^  jr^' 
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national  polity  was  certainly  the  means  of  keeping 
[i    )<  /..^^^his  feeling  alive.    The  Greeks  could  not  look 
\  /'     /r.t.'L{-  upon  the  Church  as  a  kingdom^  because  they  had 
5V.?^^tt^ —  nothing  to  teach  them  what  a  kingdom  was;  they 
f     Lv^-x  -*^^^'®  living  under  a  despot  with  whose  govem- 
,       /         — ment  they  had  no  sympathy,  who  ruled  by  crea- 
^     tures  and  tools  not  as  the  centre  of  a  social  order. 
And  this  assertion  is  confirmed  by  a  fact  which 
seems  at  first  to  interfere  with  it,  and  to  supply  a 
better  reason  for  the  character  which  I  have  attri- 
buted to  the  Western  Church.    The  Pope,  it  will 
be  said,  made  the  middle  ages  conscious  of  their 
Church  unity,  and  yet  the  Pope  was  the  great 
antagonist  of  national  societies.     I  answer,  it  was 
the  feeling  of  national  life  that  grew  up  in  the 
countries   of   the    West,   which    made   it   pos- 
sible that  there  should  be  a  Bishop  assuming 
the  position  which  the  Pope  assumed.    When 
once  the  national  feeling  had  been  strongly  de- 
veloped, it  was  impossible  to  view  the  Church  in 
the  light  of  a  mere  learned  school;  men  were 
obliged  to  look  upon  it  as  a  kingdom,  for  it  was 
exercising  the  powers  of  one,  and  in  no  other  cha- 
racter could  they  have  paid  it  homage.     Hence  it 
was  possible  for  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  give  an 
outward  formal  character  to  this  kingdom,  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  it,  and  though  amidst  con- 
tinual reluctations  and  manifestations  of  indepen- 
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dence,  to  act  as  the  feudal  superior  of  the  different 
societies  into  which  Christendom  was  divided. 
But  mark  under  what  conditions  this  was  possible. 
The  Pope  himself  becomes  the  sovereign  of  a 
state;  he  does  honour  to  the  veiy  principle  he 
is  setting  at  nought.  I  feel,  of  course,  all  the 
anomaly  of  this  position ;  but  it  explains,  I  think, 
clearly,  how  truly  it  was  the  -  will  of  God 
that  the  Nations  shoidd  come  into  being,  and 
how  necessary  this  was,  not  for  the  chastisement 
of  the  Church,  but  for  its  development.  And  to 
return  to  the  point  immediately  under  our  con* 
sideration,  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  new  position 
of  those  who  differed  from  the  doctrine  or  order  of 
the  Church  is  explained.  In  the  first  age,  they 
are  pronounced  guilty  of  violating  the  tradition 
and  creed  of  the  universal  society;  in  the  second 
age,  they  are  treated  as^invaders  of  the  order  and 
unity  of  the  particular  state  in  which  they  are 
found,  or  of  the  states  generally,  so  far  as  they 
feel  themselves  united  for  a  common  object;  in 
the  third  age,  the  state  feels  that  it  consults  its 
own  peace  better  by  leaving  them  alone,  by  allow- 
ing them  a  settled  position,  by  treating  them  as 
the  rest  of  its  subjects.  I  have  already  said  why 
I  believe  that  each  state  will  continue  to  do  this 
only  just  so  long  as  it  maintains  its  relation  with 
a  spiritual  society ;  why,  the  moment  it  becomes  a 
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mere  civil  body^  it  will  of  necessity  resort  to  force 
again  for  the  putting  down  of  opinion.  But  now 
I  am  looking  at  the  question  in  another  light,  and 
I  would  ask  whether  this  is  not  a  most  important 
step  in  the  plans  of  God.  First,  the  spiritual  so- 
ciety in  her  general  councils  took  cognizance  of 
schisms  and  heresies,  but  in  doing  so  she  ran  the 
risk  of  seeming  to  be  herself  only  the  maintainer 
of  a  certain  system  of  opinions,  not  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  truth.  She  inadvertently  cultivated 
the  very  spirit  of  disputation  which  she  wished  to 
check.  Next,  the  particular  states  shew  that  they 
are  interested  in  the  repression  of  these  schisms 
and  heresies,  hereby  testifying  that  they  are  of  a 
practical  character,  that  they  do  really  interfere 
with  government  and  order.  But  in  bearing  this 
testimony,  the  states  were  also  doing  a  great  injury 
to  the  Church ;  they  were  putting  themselves  into 
its  place ;  they  were  using  vulgar  visible  arms,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  an  invisible  and  spiritual 
end. 

Lastly,  the  states  have  forborne,  or  are  inclined 
to  forbear,  from  these  experiments,  having  found 
them  to  be  ineffectual.  But  in  turn,  they  are  in- 
clined to  look  upon  all  spiritual  matters  as  trans- 
acted between  quarrelling  schools  and  sects,  with 
whom  the  national  government  has  little  to  do; 
except  when  they  become  very  violent  to  keep 
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peace  between  them ;  at  other  times  leaving  them 
to  cany  on  the  work  of  mutual  destruction.  Now^ 
I  say,  if  there  be  a  Church  in  the  world,  these  are 
circumstances  in  which  she  can  produce  an  evi- 
dence of  her  reality  which  she  could  not  produce 
in  either  of  the  previous  periods.  She  cannot  cut 
off  heretics  from  her  communion,  for  they  have 
cut  themselves  off — they  do  not  care  for  her  com- 
munion. But  she  can  shew  that  she  has  that  secret 
power  within  her  which  may  unite  them;  that 
those  nice  distinctions  of  fathers  and  of  councils 
were  not  really  distinctions  meant  to  cause  sepa- 
ration, but  to  prevent  it;  meant  to  preserve  truth 
in  its  fulness  and  completeness  against  a  time, 
when  men,  having  tried  their  different  plans  and 
methods  of  thought,  should  begin  to  desire  that 
which  would  reconcile  them,  and  when  they  should 
acknowledge  no  higher  evidence  of  a  divine  mis- 
sion in  any  body  than  this,  that  it  satisfies  the 
aspiration.  The  Church,  again,  cannot  make  civil 
rulers  perceive  that  she  has  a  power  of  the  same 
kind  which  they  possess,  for  when  they  have 
fought  her  with  her  own  weapons,  they  have  pre- 
vailed and  she  has  been  foiled;  but  she  may  prove  (—  A6,*i  >»< 
to  them  that  she  has  another  power,  entirely  dis-  j--  /•...'  > 
tinct  from  theirs,  far  higher  than  theirs,  to  which  1  -  ^  ^<4.:  - , 
they  must  resort,  or  perish  in  their  feebleness.  '  ^^  i  *,  n^ 
6.  I  will  conclude  this  head  with  one  or  two         h>4.    . 
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remarks  upon  the  alleged  impossibility  of  re- 
cognizing a  one  Catholic  Church  under  the  dis- 
tinctions and  limitations  of  national  bodies.  ^How/ 
it  is  asked^  ^can  a  Church  be  one  if  it  have  no 
visible  tokens  of  unity  ?  Those  who  dream  with  the 
Quakers,  that  the  Church  is  a  purely  spiritual  un- 
seen body,  may  perchance  think  that  all  ceremonial 
uniformity  is  of  no  worth.  But  the  defenders  of 
National  Churches  are  very  far  from  any  such 
notion  as  this.  They  require  that  the  ecclesias- 
tical oi^anization  should  be  strict  and  formaL 
Yet,  according  to  them,  it  must  have  a  different 
organization  in  every  country,  for  there  can  be  no 
general  councils,  seeing  that  every  thing  is  subject 
to  the  will  of  particular  princes,  and  seeing  that 
even  provincial  synods,  and  national  convoca- 
tions, are  regarded  with  great  jealousy  by  the  civil 
power.  What  can  happen,  then,  but  the  Church 
should  lose  all  the  features  by  which  its  identity 
is  ascertained  in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  that 
it  should  gradually  become  more  and  more  ac- 
commodated to  the  habits  of  particular  districts ; 
till  at  last  it  becomes  more  proud  of  that  which 
separates  it  from  other  communities  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  than  of  that  which  it  has  in  common 
with  them.* 

My  answer  to  these  arguments  is  this :  I  have 
maintained  against  the  Quaker,  that  there  are  cer- 
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tain  permanent  ordinances  in  which  the  character  - ' 
and  universality  of  the  Church  are  expressed;  *" 
she  does  not,  therefore,  depend  for  her  unity, 
upon  the  faith  and  feeling  of  her  particular  mem* 
bers,  but  bears  a  constant  and  abiding  testimony 
against  the  want  of  faith  or  feeling  in  any  or  all 
of  them.  If  this  be  a  true  doctrine,  if  it  be  the  !  - 
will  of  God,  that  these  ordinances  should  denote  /  - 
the  universal  and  spiritual  society,  we  should  na-  j 
turally  expect  that  He  would  manifest  the  distinc- 
tion between  them,  and  every  thing  which  is  but 
accidentally  connected  with  them.  Evidently  there 
are  some  accidents  with  which  they  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  connected.  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist 
must  be  administered  in  some  mode ;  there  must 
be  rules  about  the  jurisdiction  of  Bishops.  If 
there  are  forms  of  prayer  there  must  be  given 
forms.  There  may  also,  of  course,  be  a  number 
of  accidents  which  are  not  necessary,  but  which, 
firom  particular  reasons,  have  obtained  sacredness 
in  different  parts  of  the  Church,  or  through  the 
whole  of  it.  Now  the  effect  of  the  general  legis- 
lation which  the  Church  possessed  in  the  early 
ages,  was  unquestionably  to  connect  together  a 
particular  mode  of  treating  these  ordinances  with 
the  ordinance  itself.  I  do  not  say  that  this  was 
the  wish  of  the  early  Church  5  on  the  contrary,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  study  of  the  proceedings  and  decrees 
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of  councils  would  lead  us  to  trace  a  very  cautious 
and  often  subtle  wisdom,  in  discriminating  be- 
tween that  which  was  merely  of  needful  ecclesi- 
astical institution,  and  that  which  was  of  the  nature 
of  the  thing  itself.  And  there  was  a  higher  wis- 
dom than  this,  directing  the  practice  of  the  early 
Church,  and  actually  hindering  different  portions, 
even  of  such  an  empire  as  the  Roman,  from  ad- 
hering to  one  ritual  or  one  set  of  observances, 
with  that  fidelity  which  they  observed  in  preserv- 
ing the  Creed  and  the  ordinances.  Still  the  re- 
sult of  oecumenical  government  in  some  degree  to 
those  who  lived  then — in  a  much  greater  degree 
to  us  who  merely  read  their  history, — is  to  efface 
this  distinction,  and  to  prevent  us  from  contem- 
plating the  divine  sign  in  its  own  simpUcity  and 
integrity,  as  separate  even  from  the  most  desirable 
and  indispensable  arrangements  respecting  it. 

When  the  Bishop  of  Rome  tried  to  perpetuate 
in  his  own  person  this  oecumenical  legislation,  the 
peril  became  infinitely  greater.  The  most  fearful 
confusion  arose  between  the  signs  of  the  Church, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  appointments  which  had 
been  devised  to  make  these  signs  effectual.  No- 
thing could  so  obscure  the  divine  origin  and  con- 
stitution of  the  Church  as  this  confusion.  The 
eagerness  of  the  Church  to  claim  the  power  of 
legislating  in  emei^encies  hid  the  fact  from  view. 
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that  she  was  resting  upon  any  principles^  or  that 
God  had  legislated  for  her.  At  the  same  time  she 
could  not  practically  maintain  a  legislation  which 
was  purely  universal;  the  habits^  maxims^  and 
precedents  of  different  localities  interfered — only 
to  make  the  confusion  of  authorities  and  obliga- 
tions more  complete.  Then  came  the  Reforma- 
tion, asserting  the  law  of  God  as  something  para- 
mount to  the  law  of  the  Church,  and,  when  its 
maxims  were  perverted,  suggesting  to  men  that 
their  wills  or  their  notions  were  superior  to  either. 
Meantime,  however,  the  Church  within  each  na- 
tion had  begun  practically  to  claim  for  itself  the 
power  of  decreeing  rites  and  ceremonies.  That 
claim,  properly  considered  and  used,  was  the 
greatest  witness  which  could  be  borne  against  the 
notion  that  Ordinances  and  Ceremonies  are  the 
same.  It  did  homage  to  the  one  as  the  gifts  to  the 
Church  universal ;  it  treated  the  other  as  needful 
provisions  to  be  taken  cognizance  of  by  the  spiri- 
tual body,  this  body  having  at  once  the  strongest 
obligation  to  teach  men  by  outward  evidences  that 
they  were  members  of  one  family,  and  not  to  per- 
mit its  own  theories  or  notions  of  what  was  suit- 
able to  this  end  to  mix  themselves  with  the  great 
principles  of  God's  government.  Various  causes, 
however,  interfered  tfi  mar  the  effect  of  this  pro- 
clamation.     As  the   ecclesiastical  body  in  any 
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particular   nation   found  itself  checked  by  the 

(V  m    r^'^^i<^    self-will  of  individuals  unwilling  to  submit  to  the 

V11.V4    '.'<         regulations  which  are  necessary  to  the  existence 

^.^^^(^    rtitt  ^^  every  society  and  which  acquire  an  especial 

.  y  /  .  I  >    sacredness  in  one  which  is  meant  to  be  the  pat* 

.    ''^y       ^m  of  a  human  fellowship;  it  was  inclined  to 

'^ut  forth  its  pretensions  more  strongly,  and  to 

identify  that  which  it  decreed  with  the  very  being 

of  the  Church.    This  temper  was  especially  likely 

J  l^Kri^  ^  ^     1^  prevail  in  nations  which  had  acquired  a  strict 

,  ^.7  i .  V  ^  ;• '  ^ ,  civil  organization,  and  which  were  continually  ex- 

*  hx  L^ii^v  i^rcisiHg  their  powers  of  legislation.     The  eccle- 

.<i'       i"<  x^fiBsdcal  body  would  naturally  catch  the  habit  of 

;  *  , '  frlooking  upon  itself  as  merely  existing  to   l^is- 

late,  and  would  be  more  proud  of  the  rules  which 

'.;/.  ''.        Jf  was  laying  down  for  its  own  government,  than 

1'  */<  <A  ^^^{  all  the  influence  it  was  exerting  upon  the  heart 

•  ''*'  ^«  ^^6i  society.    Supposing  such  a  tone  of  mind  to  be- 

>;u"'^^' tome  prevalent,  I  can  conceive  no  greater  mercy 

(t  ^.\.  ')i  ^f'       than  that  the  civil  power  should  step  in  to  put  a 

.  V  r  1- ;f  ^{  i  I'     stop  to  clerical  convocations,  or  to  discourage  pro- 

/  'A.C^.o/'  ^^  vincial  synods.     But  for  such  violence  I  cannot 

f,.;,  ^  ^Vtr/,     conceive  how  any  National  Church  could  have 

'\  ^*    f  '    .     learnt  what  its  own  peculiar  powers  were.    I  think 

I .  ^  •      it  must  have  been  crushed  under  the  weight  of  its 

\'  \  ^  own  decrees;   and,  above  all,  that  it  must  have 

>  t  .*-.'  '  "     i^g^  sight  of  the  only  grounds  of  unity  which  it 

4.  ^*    i^c  i<    f    can  have  with  the  members  of  other  natioos.    On 

"'.'••^  ^  '  ^'.^       OOP     ^v-..<.      /  ('^^  /V/cc    ^la   ii^z 
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the  other  hand^  it  seems  to  me  that  by  this  disci- 
pline it  has  been  manifested  wherein  the  substance  — 
and  essence  of  a  national  Church  consist ;  that  its  — 
substance  is  given  it  by  those  ordinances  which  — 
belong  to  it  in  common  with  Christians  elsewhere ;  — 
that  its  essence  consists  in  those  powers  which  be- 
long to  it  in  common  with  the  different  parts  of 
the  body,  and  wliich  are  to  be  exerted  in  the  first 
place  for  the  benefit  of  its  own  country.    When 
this  lesson  has  been  well  learnt,  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  each  national  Church  will  recover  its 
synods  and  its  convdications ;  for  then  she  will 
know  how  to  use  them.  '  Not  with  the  .lust  of 
legislation,  not  in  the  hope  of  accomplishing  her 
chief  objects  by  decrees,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  scruples,  of  leading  men  away  firom  the 
restless  study  of  what  is  external,  by  not  compel- 
ling them  to  arrange  and  deliberate  about  it  for 
themselves,  of  determining  those  ceremonies,  which 
to  people  of  a  particular  climate,  character,  and 
constitution  best  express  the  great  ideas  of  the 
Church,  of  more  jsffectually  establishing  and  di- 
recting discipline  and  education,  of  promoting 
fellowship  with  national  Churches  which^are  will- 
ing to  acknowledge  themselves  as  parts  of  a  great 
Catholic  body. 

Whether  when  natioial  Churches  begin  to  un- 
derstand their  own  position  ihey  may  not  once  more 
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send  their  representatives  to  a  general  coundl, 

and  whether  the  princes  of  the  different  nations 

may  not  feel  such  a  measure  helpfol  instead  of 

injurious  to  their  objects,  I  will  not  inquire.     I 

see  no  reason  why,  if  we  follow  God's  method,  we 

;  7i,i  t-^   ,     may  not  arrive  at  such  a  result,  though  I  can  see 

f  /  I4.i^<w        the  strongest  why  if  we  violate  that  method,  and 

<  v/  ^v  ]vA^V      seek  to  have  an  independent  existencej  no  coun- 

\{ij^  i\     cils^  1^0  compacts,  no  projects  of  union  can  ever 

be  otherwise  than  evil  in  themselves  and  pr^nant 

with  mischief. 

*^*Trj .  Ought  we  to  say  then,  that  Church  unity  belongs 

«      *^to'  the  first  six  centuries,  and  that  since  national 

r^^^^  distinctions  began,  there  have  been  no  traces  of 
nia  auhUj^j     ^g   ^^^^^  I  ^IjJjJ^^  ^^^^  j^y^  ^  perceive, 

<.  *.  ^A^^^'^'-^j^^  ^jjg  separation  of  the  Greek  fix)m  the  Latin 
-  )^-^Hc*-C  Churches,  which  is  so  frequently  lamented  over, 
r^  ^ir^j,  and  which  ought  to  be  a  great  cause  of  shame 
and  humiliation  to  both,  has,  nevertheless,  led  to 
very  blessed  results,  by  separating  the  Church 
from  a  cruel  and  mischievous  tyranny,  and  en- 
abling it  to  develope  its  powers  under  freer  and 
happier  conditions.  In  like  manner,  if  we  con- 
sider the  subject  calmly  and  solemnly,  not  omit- 
ting repentance  for  our  sins  nor  thankfulness  for 
our  mercies,  we  shall,  I  believe,  perceive,  that  but 
for  the  reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Eu- 
ropean society  must  have  sunk  into  the  condition 
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of  an  infidel  world,  nominally  ruled  by  the  in- 
triguing head  of  a  little  Italian  piincipality ;  really 
divided  into  a  number  of  warring  states,  each  aim- 
ing at  the  most  selfish  objects,  each  only  looking 
to  religion  as  the  means  of  accomplishing  them. 
From  that  time  it  has  been  evident  to  thinking 
persons,  that  there  are  two  principles  struggling  . 
in  Christendom  for  supremacy ;  the  one,  that  which 
is  embodied  in  Protestantism,  resisting  the  claim  —  ii  Hl^ 
of  the  spiritual  power  to  any  extra  national  domi^  \^  oJA- ! 
--—nation,  and  always  tending  to  set  at  nought  spi-  I      '>Ki/tf  T  < 
fffy^/^fiC^  >--^tual  authority  altogether;  the  other,  that  which   -    tr^^^l 
ffi..^^^\      is  embodied  in  Romanism,  resisting  the  attempts       <^  l^^n^^ 
.^,  aufi/^of  the  particular  states  to  divide  their  own  sub-  :    o^"^'^  l^^^^^t, 
f^  i  t*N  rf  -  jects  from  the  rest  of  Christendom,  continually      t?  Kl  (iLf*-^ 
^  ;wvLy^4^  striving  to  uphold  the  Church  as  a  separate  power,  ♦   */  c  a  cL  "h . 
Vx^  «vvcft,v^*uid  to  set  at  nought  the  existence  of  each  parti-  r  Tii-w  /a.  f* 
,4,  jvivi^  -   cular  nation.    These  principles  have  fought  to-  '  Ti<'k-4  ^ftt^ 
gether  in  Europe  for  centuries.    If  it  be  really       f  u/  4  j^^*^ 
the  purpose  of  God    in  our  age   to   reconcile      •y Z'  V  \ 
them,   and   to    cast   out   the   element   in    each 
which  is  contrary  to  his  will,  and  which  has 
been  introduced  to  it  by  the  perverseness  of 
men,  shall  we  whine  about  the  loss  we  have  sus- 
tained by  not  being  bom  at  a  time  when  the 
Church  was  making  its  first  struggling  efibrts  to 
assert  its  own  unity?  shall  we  not  rejoice  and 
give  thanks,  that  we  are  bom  in  these  latter  days 
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of  the  worlds  when  all  things  are  hastening  to 

their  consummation,  and  when  the  unity  of  the 

/^€-^  M'»'ri<4phurch  shall  be  demonstrated  to  be  that  ground 

':Xk  to  e<^     upon  which  all  unity  in  nations  and  in  the  heart 

A  i.K  xrv^sA  v*^of  man  is  resting  ? 

I  SECTION  V. 

)^.X      f:C      k^S.lUX^  THE  MODERN  tTAMMAIf. 

''  '  ^'  ^  *'  ^        Such  statements  as  these, howevor  unacceptable 
I  <  '.t..  4*        to  many  churchmen,  will  not  avail  to  conciliate 
"    <    •  I » «c...modem  politicians,  or  to  remove  the  terrors  which 
fv  !•<%  i't'Ji.i^  ^^^  entertain  of  ecclesiastical  influence.    Porhaps 
\k     xiL.k'   *^®y  ^^^  ^  inclined  to  say  that  the  power  which 
\  I  claim  for  the  spiritual  body  is  really  a  more  dan- 

gerous one  than  that  which  I  renounce.  ^  To  admit 
the  existence  of  a  dominant  hierarchy  is  the  neces- 
sity of  a  statesman's  position ;  nay,  he  has  not 
much  right  to  complain  of  the  necessity ;  it  helps 
in  common  times  to  keep  other  sects  quiet,  and 
clergymen  indifferent.  But  when  you  say  that 
this'  hierarchy  is  the  proper  educator  of  the 
land,  you  are  not  content  that  it  should  be  en- 
tertained with  a  bauble.  Tou  wish  it  to  become 
practically  and  politically  mischievous.  That 
power  which  can  educate  a  land  must  rule  over 
its  families,  over  its  arts,  its  literature,  its  science, 
its  ethics,  its  philosophy,  nay,  in  one  sense,  as  the 
head  of  the  professional  classes,  owr  its  law  and 
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its   medicine.    These  are  pretensions  which  no     ; 
government  in  this  day  can  tolerate  further  than  as 
it  is  compelled  to  tolerate  them  by  circumstances. 
The  religious  bodies  in  every  country  must  un- 
doubtedly affect  its  education  for  good  or  for  evil; 
but  they  are  happily  broken  into  fragments,  and 
it  is  the  statesman's  business  to  see  that  they  act, 
one  and  all  of  them,  as  religious  bodies,  and  in  no 
other  character.     The  general  education  of  the 
land  he  must  gradually  (for  unquestionably  there 
are  many  difficulties  from  old  prejudices  and  in- 
stitutions which  he  must  remove  before  he  can 
fully  accomplish  his  desire)  take  under  his  own 
direction.     If  he  allows  it  to  be  superintended  by 
any  ecclesiastical  body,  that  body  becomes  just  as  -  —  ,^^H  ^^ -^ 
dangerous  as  the  Jesuits  have  ever  been.     For        \M  ^i«« 
where  has  lain  the  real  power  of  the  Jesuits?  not        ^^ 
in  their  government  over  courts,  but  over  schools ; 
not  in  the  poison  they  have  been  able  to  infuse 
into  the  ears  of  monarchs,  half  so  much  as  in 
the  maxims  of  ecclesiastical  submission  and  craft 
which  they  have  communicated  to  children  along 
with  their  primers  and  their  grammars.'  > 

In  the  first  division  of  this  work  I  have  endea- 
voured to  trace  the  history  of*  some  of  those  poli- 
tical and  philosophicd  movements,  which  have  led 
men  in  oiur  day  to  contemplate  education  as  the 
only  adequate  means  of  preserving  government 
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and  society.  I  shewed  that  the  course  of  thought 
by  which  we  had  arrived  at  this  opinioA^  was  alto- 
getiier  at  variance  with  the  practical  residts  to 
which  it  seemed  to  be  leading.  The  statesman 
demands  education  as  a  power  for  acting  upon  the 
u  .±  '-'^^  spirits  of  men.  But  thea|;atesman^  our  day  has 
^    '     ^  distinctly  and  formally  repudiated  the  notion  that 

he  can  deal  with  the  spirits  of  men;  he  has  blamed 

y^\ljUu.  ^^  ^^^^^^^^^  f^r  assuming  any  such  authority. 
'.  \  7^  '^  seemed  to  us,  therefore,  that  when  the  states- 
/  '  -  '^'^  man  claimed  himself  to  be  the  educator  of  his 
'.  ^^v.  land,  he  was  involved  in  a  strange  contradiction. 
V  <-  '>vt  *  Kw^et  it  was  a  contradiction  into  which  he  had  fallen 
A'  vt^v  {  (f  most  naturally.  He  found  that  a  set  of  warring  \ 
{ AAA  ^  r^Ao  religious  bodies  were  not  competent  to  exercise  the 
>!a ^1  r j:;*^-*.  kind  of  influence  over  his  subjects  which  he  feels  \ 

to  be  necessary  for  th^m.     He  wants  them  to  be   ; 

L 

united  and  harmonized;  a  sect-educator  sets  them 
at  strife*.    He  will  therefore  do  what  he  can.     He 
will  leave  to  these  religious  bodies  the  right  of 
teaching  their  own  dogmas ;  whatever  else  is  in- 
cluded in  the  idea  of  education  must  be  taken  ; 
under  his  own  immediate  cognizance.    And  this 
course,  awkward  and  inconvenient  as  it  evidently  - 
is,  nay,  destructive  of  the  very  idea  of  education,  - 
seemed  to  us  the  only  one  which  is  left  for  the  - 
modem  statesman,  unless  there  were  some  spiria. 
tual  body  existing  in  the  heart  of  his  nation,  which 
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was  as  organic  as  the  civil  body^  and  able  to  per*  — 
form  those  functions  which  by  its  own  confession  — 
it  is  incompetent  to  perform.     Our  subsequent   — 
enquiries  have  led  us  to  believe  that  there  is  such  -^ 
a  body;  that  it  has  established -itself  in  the  heart  — 
of  every  European  nation ;  that  it  has  been  the  — 
teacher  of  every  nation;  that  it  has  incorporated  — 
itself  with  the  civil  society ;  that  the  statesman     ~ 
finds  the  society  with  which  he  has  to  deal  every- 
where bearing  witness  of  its  existence ;  that  he  is 
obliged  to  depose  this  body  from  its  functions  be* 
fore  he  can  commence  schoolmaster  himself..  Such 
is  the  state  of  the  question  at  present.    I  shall  ' 
not  enter  into  it  at  large^  because  it  has  been  dis* 
cussed  elsewhere.    But  it  is  necessary  for  our 
present  purpose^  that  I  should  offer  some  indica- 
tions of  the  difference  between  the  effects  of  an 
education   given   by  a   national   Chiurch  which 
understands  its  own  powers  and  responsibilities^ 
and  one  given,  first,  by  the  state;  secondly,  by  a 
set  of  difierent  sects ;  thirdly,  by  an  ecclesiastical 
extra-national  order,  like  that  of  the  Jesuits.  That 
I  may  follow  the  method  in  which  I  have  sup- 
posed the  objections  to  arise,  I  will  speak  very 
shortly  of  these  kinds  of  education  as  they  affect 
family  life,  science,  art  and  literature,  popular 
ethics,  and  philosophy. 

I.  1. 1  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  more 
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than  once  on  the  first  of  these  subjects.     I  have 

—  shewn  that  a  merergligiQus  body,  such  as  that  of 

— the  Quakers,  of  the  Calvinists,  &c.  though  it  may 

regard  family  life  with  reverence,  though,  at  cer* 

—  tain  stages  of  its  existence,  it  may  even  have  pre- 

-  -  served  family  life  in  great  purity,  cannot  connect 
'  the  institution  of  the  family,  ^as  such,  with  its 

religion.    The  religious  man  is  one  who  chooses 
for  himself;  who  at  a  certain  time  has  been  led  to 
seek  for  a  new  life,  and  a  new  fellowship  expressive 
of  this  new  life.  Suck  is  the  notion  in  which  a  sect 
begin?.  It  becomes  exceedingly  modified  when  the 
[   sect  has  established  itself.  Hereditary  feelings  and 
sympathies  develope  themselves ;  to  desert  the  faith 
of  forefathers  begins  to  be  spoken  of  as  an  evil. 
'  But  still  the  religious  society  subsists  upon  this 
'   principle.    Those  who  are  admitted  into  its  privi- 
leges do  not  grow  into  them.    The  religious  body 
<  is  looked   upon  as  something  different  in  kind 
;  from  the  family.    And  therefore  it  is  the  com- 
I  mon   complaint  in  all  sects,  that  wherever  the 
hereditary  habit  has  begun  to  prevail,  the  religion 
j   becomes  a  matter  of  course,  its  power  is  exhausted; 
i   some  violent  efforts  must  be  made  to  revive  it. 
,^"^   Now  such  influences  as  these,  I  maintain,  cannot 
— '    by  possibility  cultivate  the  family  life  of  a  nation. 
—     They  do  not  bring  the  spiritual  life  into  any  direct 
^__\    relation  with  the  life  of  natural    kinsmanship. 
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And  in  a  day  when  so  many  influences  are  threats 
ening  household  sanctities^  when  so  many  schemes 
of  universal  society  exist  which  cast  them  aside 
altogether,  the  statesman  who  has  no  better  means 
of  protecting  them  than  that  which  is  afforded  by 
the  teaching  of  religious  sects^  must  be  prepared 
to  see  them  perish  altogether.  Where  there  are 
no  political  influences  and  motives  at  work,  no 
trade-temper,  no  grand  philosophical  generaliza- 
tions, the  religious  men  in  the  sects  may  hope  to 
keep  alive  the  habit  of  respect  and  attachment 
among  their  children.  Where  these  are  abroad, 
they  must  tremble ;  at  all  events,  he  who  believes 
that  the  existence  of  the  nation  depends  upon  the 
preservation  of  domestic  relations,  must  tremble  if 
these  be  their  only  guardians. 

2.  But  what  can  the  statesman  himself  do  by 
his  education  to  protect  these  relations  ?  Nothing 
whatever.  Ought  I  not  rather  to  say,  that  of 
necessity  he  must  do  much  to  shake  the  confi- 
dence in  them,  and  to  impair  their  sacredness  ?  It 
is  no  fault  of  his,  it  is  the  necessity  of  his  position, 
a  part  of  his  duty  that  he  should  aim  at  making 
men  citizens.  He  cannot  teach  them  to  be  sons 
and  brothers,  he  is  obliged  to  interfere  with  the 
duties  which  belong  to  them  in  these  capacities. 
He  must  have  his  schools  established  upon  the 
express  principle,  that  the  parents  are  not  com- 
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—  petent  to  teach^  or  to  choose  teachers  themselves. 

—  He  must  treat  the  authority  of  the  father  as  if  its 

—  sacredness  depended  upon  the  authority  of  the 
< —  law.     All  wise  statesmen  of  antiquity  felt  this 

difficulty^  and  rejoiced  to  avail  themselves  of  such 
means  as  they  had  of  escaping  from  it.  Modem 
statesmen  should  surely  ask  themselves  with  some 
earnestness,  whether  any  helps  for  this  purpose 
are  within  their  reach. 

3.  That  the  Jesuit  is  not  exactly  the  person  to 
whom  one  can  safely  confide  the  custody  of  family 
life  and  relations,  most  of  the  persons  with  whom 
I  am  now  arguing  will  acknowledge.    And  per- 
haps they  will  agree  with-  me  in  thinking,  nay, 
may  wonder  that. I  should  make  such  a  conces- 
sion, that  the  evil  of  the  Jesuit's  influence  does  not 
arise  solely,  or  perhaps  chiefly,  from  the  particular 
opinions  which  he  inculcates — ^that  if  there  could 
be  a  Protestant  order  of  the  same  kind,  it  would 
be  almost  equally  mischievous.     And  wherein, 
then,  upon  my  principle,  does  its  evil  consist? 
0{^l^.r/X^  .      Precisely  in  this :  I  believe  God  has  established  an 
•/*  f  ^^  i  j'^^^universal  Chiurch  in  the  world,  which  grew  out  of 
/ ".    T"-,     a  family,  which  embodies  the  idea  of  family  life  in 
r     ^n       its  highest  possible  expansion.    That  idea,  I  be- 
")   ' '      i      ^^eve,  is  preserved  in  freshness  and  reality,  just  so 
MC'  fJ<»^^'  ''-^^Sng  as  a  strict  unbroken  connexion  is  kept  up 
f(>  d  '   v>  / '  between  its  highest  form  and  its  lowest;  so  long  as 
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the  application  of  the  word  Father  to  Him  who 
was^  who  iSj  and  who  is  to  come,  is  felt  to  be  no 
figurative  abuse,  but  rather  the  only  possible  ex- 
planation of  its  most  ordinary  application.  And 
I  believe  that  Ignatius  Loyola  established  an  uni- 
versal order  of  his  own  upon  a  principle  altogether  \ 
different  from  this  divine  principle,  nay,  subver- 
sive of  it ;  that  such  an  order  cannot  be  the  means 
of  preserving  any  part  of  the  true  constitution  of 
society;  that  it  must  be  continually  interfering 
with  it,  and  substituting  something  else  in  the 
place  of  it :  that,  above  all,  family  order  and  this 
pseudo  ecclesiastical  order  must  be  perpetual, 
irreconcileable  enemies. 

4.  If  this  be  the  case,  I  need  not  spend  any  words 
in  proving  that  the  spiritual  and  universal  society 
of  which  we  have  discovered  the  signs,  seeing  that 
it  assumes  the  family  to  be  taken  by  baptism  into 
God^s  family^  seeing  that  it  supposes  all  civil 
duties  and  relations  to  grow  naturally  out  of  these 
first  duties  and  relations,  and  seeing  that  it  looks 
upon  the  highest  ecclesiastical  duties  and  relations 
as  connected  with  the  ordinary  social  duties, 
should  be  the  great  instrument  for  accomplishing 
that  object  which  divided  Beets,  the  civil  power, 
a  seemingly  universal  fellowship  cannot  accom- 
plish, that  of  building  up  and  sanctifyyig  the 
domestic  society  of  every  nation. 
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II.  I.  How  fiir  religious  bodies  or  sects  can  be 
trusted  with  the  sdeniific  education  of  a  nation^ 
may  be  judged  from  the  difference  of  the  feelings 
with  which  they  have  regarded  science  at  different 
stages  of  their  histoiy.  Almost  without  exception, 
the  impulse  of  every  sect^  when  its  religious  faith 
and  sympathies  were  most  strongs  has  been  to 
look  at  science  as  something  wholly  alien  from  the 
nature  of  faith^  and  not  to  be  reconciled  with  it. 
Whether  this  has  arisen  from  a  Manichsean  horror 
of  the  outward  world,  or  from  a  dread  of  it  as 
something  too  holy  to  be  touched,  or  merely  from 
a  dislike  of  the  slow  and  cold  methods  by  which  a 
knowledge  of  its  secrets  is  obtained,  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Quakers,  from  a  certain  dim  intui- 
tion of  a  link  between  the  laws  of  physical  and 
spiritual  investigation  which  ordinary  philosophers 
had  overlooked,  the  result  has  been  the  same. 
In  a  generation  or  two  the  case  becomes  alto- 
gether changed,  at  least  •  to  all  outward  appear- 
ance. Persons  arise  out  of  these  sects  who  show 
a  genius  for  physical  speculation,  and  devote 
themselves  wholly  to  it;  a  notion  pervades  the 
members  of  the  body  generally  that  such  pursuits 
can  no  longer  be  discouraged,  as  they  were  in  the 
days  of  their  fathers;  a  few  sturdy  protestants 
still  remain  to  warn  younger  men  against  perils 
which  a  sure  instinct  tells  them  are  most  real; 
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others,  who  fancy  themselves  more  wise  and  en- 
lightened, and  yet  withal  very  religious,  explain 
what  lessons  respecting  the  Divine  wisdom  and 
goodness  may  be  gathered  from  natural  discoveries. 
This  last  change  strikes  some  as  a  very  pro- 
mising one ;  to  me  it  seems  that  the  old  state  of 
things  was  far  better.  The  old  teachers  were 
acting  out  a  principle ;  they  believed  that  the  busi- 
ness of  man's  life  is  to  acquaint  himself  with  his 
Creator  and  to  do  his  will ;  they  did  not  see  what 
these  studies  had  to  do  with  this  great  end,  there- 
fore they  rejected  them.  Their  descendants,  when 
they' first  enter  upon  these  pursuits,  do  not  com- 
plain that  the  application  of  the  maxim  was  narrow, 
they  complain  that  the  maxim  itself  was  narrow; 
that  men,  if  they  attend  properly  to  their  religious 
duties,  may  bestow  a  fair  portion  of  their  time 
upon  pursuits  which  have  a  difierent  aim  and 
motive.  Soon,  of  course,  these  pursuits  are  felt 
to  be  genuine  and  real,  the  religious  duties  arti- 
ficial and  traditional;  if  the  former  are  not  wholly 
followed  and  the  latter  neglected,  there  is,  at  all 
events,  no  sympathy  between  them.  Then  if  there 
should  come  a  religious  revival,  and  the  feelings 
which  are  embodied  in  the  different  sects  should 
be  able  to  influence  public  opinion,  and  to  create 
what  is  called  a  religious  world,  the  expedient 
is  resorted  to,  of  making  sciences  tell  a  tale  about 
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the  tFuth  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  being  and 
attributes  of  God«  A  moral  is  wrung  out  of  its 
tsudSy  by  fair  means  or  by  foul,  often  by  most 
dishonest  construction  of  evidence,  often  by  posi- 
tive suppression  of  that  which  has  been  proved. 
If  any  fact  is  brought  to  light  which  opposes  a 
current  notion  in  theology  or  a  current  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  it  must  not  be  fairly  looked 
at ;  the  question  is  raised  whether  there  ought  to 
be  such  a  fact,  and,  therefore,  whether  we  may 
recognize  it  supposing  it  should  be  one*  The 
scientific  men  are  rightly  disgusted.  They  see 
that  not  only  the  cause  of  science  but  also  of 
honesty  is  at  stake,  they  begin  to  suspect  an 
hypothesis  the  more  for  its  gratifying  religious 
feelings. 

2.  And  here  comes  in  the  civil  power,  and  says, 
'This  we  cannot  permit;  our  subjects  must  be 
taught  science  fairly  and  truly.  We  must  have 
railways  and  steam-engines.  In  the  present  state 
of  society,  our  very  handicraftsmen  must  under- 
stand something  of  the  regulations  of  that  machi- 
nery which  they  have  to  work ;  the  knowledge  of 
a  multitude  of  subjects  unknown  to  their  ancestors 
is  needful  for  them ;  you  religious  men  may  im- 
part what  corrections  or  draw  what  inferences  you 
please,  we  must  teach  the  things,  we  must  give 
our  countrymen  a  scientific  culture.' 
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I  have  nothing  to  say  in  answer  to  this  deter- 
mination^ but  that  I  believe  it  will  defeat  itself. 
This  teaching  of  a  multitude  of  things  is  not,  I 
fancy,  scientific  culture,  but  is  fatal  to  it.  The 
favourite  name  with  those  who  defend  this  sort  of 
education  is  the  name  of  Bacon.  O  that  they 
would  devote  some  real  pains  to  the  study  of 
Bacon  I  They  would  find  him  denouncing  as 
one  of  the  main  hinderances  to  scientific  know- 
ledge and  scientific  progress,  the  desire  for 
facts  which  should  be  ^^fiructiferous'^  and  not 
^^  luciferous,^'  which  should  lead  to  mere  results, 
and' not  to  the  search  for  higher  principles.  The 
whole  object  of  his  writings  was  to  teach  how  in 
facts  one  may  seek  for  laws ;  not  how,  out  of  a 
heap  of  observations,  one  may  make  first  a  theory 
and  then  a  machine.  To  t)ie  passion  for  mere 
efiects,  and  what  are  called  practical  results,  he 
attributed  most  of  the  delusions  and  crimes  of  the 
alchymists.  And  unquestionably,  if  he  were  to 
reappear  in  our  day,  and  were  to  hear  himself 
eulogized  as  the  man  who  had  taught  how  much 
nobler  a  thing  it  is  to  make  shoes  than  to  seek  for 
principles,  he  would  believe  that  the  very  mis- 
chiefs out  of  which  he  had  been  the  means  of 
delivering  his  countrymen,  were  coming  back  upon 
them  through  the  abuse  of  his  own  wisdom.  Yet 
this  is  the  doctrine  which  the  statesman,  who  is 
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merely  a  statesman,  does  inevitably  adopt;  this 
has  ever  been  and*  must*  ever  be  the  maxim  of  a 
state  education. 

8.  The  Jesuits  cannot  be  accused  of  neglecting  to 
give  information  on  physical  subjects  to  their 
scholars.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  they  attempted 
to  restore  old  theories  on  these  matters^  or  to  teach 
any  other  opinions  than  those  which  had  the 
general  sanction  of  philosophers  in  their  day.  As 
the  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans  were  the 
means  of  reversing  the  papal  decree  against  Aris- 
/  totle^  so  it  seems  as  if  the  Jesuits  had  practically 
/  reversed  the  decree  against  Qalileo,  rather  eagerly 
availing  themselves  of  th^  direction  which  men's 
minds  were  taking  towards  physical  enquiries^  to 
turn  them  away  from  enquiries  into  subjects  more 
immediately  concerning  themselves.  Here,  as 
everywhere,  their  ioeJction  proceeded  apon  one 
principle,  and  in  one  regular,  coherent  system. 
Teach  everything,  be  it  physics,  history,  or  philo- 
sophy,  iii  such  wise  that  the  student  shall  feel  he 
is  not  apprehending  a  truth,  but  only  receiving  a 
maxim  upon  trust,  or  studying  a  set  of  proba- 
bilities. Acting  upon  this  rule,  they  could  publish 
an  edition  of  the  '^  Principia,''  mentioning  that  the 
main  doctrine  of  it  had  been  denounced  by  the 
Pope,  and  was  therefore  to  be  rejected;  but,  at  the 
.  same  time,  recommending  the  study  of  the  book 
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as  containing  a  series  of  very  ingenious  arguments 
and  apparent  demonstrations.  There  was  no  curl 
of  the  lip  in  this  utterance,  strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  us,  nor,  in  the  sense  we  commonly  give  to  the 
word,  any  dishonesty.  The  editors  did  not  be-  . 
lieve  that  Newton  had  proved  his  point.  They 
had  not  enough  of  the  feeling  of  certainty  in  their 
minds,  to  think  that  anything  could  be  proved. 
All  is  one  sea  of  doubts,  perplexities,  possibilities; 
the  great  necessity  is  to  feel  that  we  cannot  arrive 
at  truth,  and  that  therefore  we  must  submit  our- 
selves to  an  infallible  authority.  This  was  the 
habit  of  their  mind;  whether  it  was  a  true  one  or 
no  the  religious  man  will  be  able  to  resolve  when 
he  has  considered  its  efiects  in  producing  the 
scepticism  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  the  scientific 
man,  when  he  thinks  how  hopeless  of  progression 
those  who  cherish  it  must  be. 

4.  Now  a  national  Church,  which  believes  that 
it  exists  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  inner 
man,  ju^as  the  civil  power  exists  for  the  sake  "^-— 
<gf  the  outward  man — ^which  believes  that  it  has  ' 
a  commission  and  vocation  for  this  end, — ^must 
be  a  continual  witness  against  all  these  no- 
tions  of  education.     She  cannot  tolerate  for  an  -    '^^^ 

instant  the  sectarian  notion,  that  the  study  of  the        , 

laws   accordmg  to  which  God  has  framed  this         ^  ' 
universe  is  not  a  solemn  and  religious  work,  to  be 
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carried  on  reverently,  in  connexion  with  the  study 
of  the  laws  upon  which  He  has  constructed  the 
moral  universe.  As  she  believes  that  there  is  a 
method  for  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  the  one 
constitution,  so  she  believes  that  there  is  a  method 
for  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  the  other.  There 
may  be  a  connexion  between  these  two  methods, 
but  they  cannot  be  the  same*  The  spiritual  me- 
thod is  not  honoured  when  you  compel  the  phy- 
sical facts  into  obedience  to  it ;  you  are  certain 
they  cannot  contradict  it ;  you  are  sure  they  will, 
at  all  events,  illustrate  it  ten  thousand  fold  more 
than  all  your  moralities  about  them  ever  can.  A 
national  Church  must  believe  in  the  highest  sense 
that  what  is  is  right.  This  is  the  pillar  of  her  own 
existence ;  this  is  what  she  opposes  to  the  maxim 
of  the  world,  that  things  are  right  which  we  make 
so  by  our  rules  and  conventions;  therefore  she 
must  teach  her  children  to  ask  bravely  and  boldly, 
'^What  is?''  encouraging  them  by  all  means  to 
expect  an  answer ;  teaching  them  in  what  frame 
of  mind  to  wait  for  it,  to  receive  it,  to  give  thanks 
for  it. 

But  this  lesson  is  very  unlike  that  one  which  the 
civil  power  3eeks  to  inculcate  in  its  education. 
The  spiritual  teacher  in  his  own  sphere  is  occu- 
pied in  leading  men  into  the  secret  heart  of  things, 
in  teaching  them  the  laws  of  their  own  being,  and 
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their  direct  relation  to  the  Creator.  In  this  sphere 
of  physical  science  he  must  act  upon  the  same 
principle.  He  cannot  merely  teach  facts  and 
opinions^  he  must  seek  to  guide  his  pupil  into  the 
knowledge  of  laws.  This  method  he  will  follow 
with  the  higher  or  professional  classes  who  are 
submitted  to  his  discipline.  He  cannot  change  it^ 
though  he  may  alter  altogether  his  scheme  of 
instruction  when  he  is  occupied  with  the  lowest 
classes.  For  these,  too^  consist  of  men ;  of  men 
who  want  to  know,  and  who  have  a  right  to  know 
what  that  order  is  in  which  they  are  placed ;  what 
the  meaning  of  the  things  which  they  are  doing 
is;  who  must  not  merely  be  taught  what  they 
are  to  do^  or  merely  be  furnished  with  rules  for 
doing  it. 

And  therefore  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that 
such  a  teacher  looks  upon  authority,  not  in  the 
way  in  which  the  Jesuit  does,  as  a  substitute  for 
truthy  but  as  that  which  is  to  put  us  ii)  the 
right  way  of  searching  after  it.  A  national 
Church  believes  that  she  is  set  in  the  midst  of  a 
nation  by  Him,  'who  for  this  end  was  bom, 
and  for  this  end  came  .into  the  world,  that  He 
might  b^ar  witness  to  the  truth,'  in  order  that 
she  may  bear  witness  of  it;  and  may  rebuke 
the  slavish  and  godless  tempers  which  hinder  \ 
men  in  any  direction  from  coveting  it;  and  that 
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;  -by  leading  them  to  know  it  she  may  make  them 
\  firee. 

III.  The  treatment  which  literature  and  art  are 
likely  to  receive  fiom  these  difierent  claaaes  may 
be  conjectured  fiom  the  remarks  which  have  been 

-  just  made.  Sects  in  their  infancy  reject  both  aa 
worldly  and  heathenish,  in  their  manhood  and  de- 
cline  tolerate  them  as  necessary  indulgences,  or 
endeavour  to  make  them  religious  by  sugaring 
them  over  with  a  Christian  phraseology.     The 

^  civil  power  encourages  both,  because  they  fiir- 

^-  nish  certain  measures  of  cUversion  and  entertain- 
ment to  different  classes  of  the  community ;  but 
determines  their  value  by  the  degree  in  which  they 
minister  to  immediate  utility.  The  Jesuit  favours 
all  that  kind  of  literary  diligence  which  exhibits 
itself  in  laborious  compilations,  annals,  chronolo- 
gies, &c. ;  all  that  kind  of  art  which  may  help  to 
connect  devotion  more  closely  with  the  senses. 
So  that  in  each  of  these  forms  of  education,  there 
is  from  different  causes,  the  same  tendency  to 
give  to  human  utterances,  whether  in  books,  or 
pictures,  or  sculpture,  or  music,  or  architecture, 
an  artificial,  outward,  fictitious  character :  to  make 
them  insincere  expressions  of  that  which  is  actu- 
ally in  the  hearts  of  men ;  or  else  to  make  those 

'  hearts  themselves  insincere,  by  leading  them  con- 
stantly to  aim  at  the  production  of  some  effect  to 
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which  the  names,  ^'  moral,  useful,  religious/'  by  a 
great  abuse  of  language  are  applied.  But  if  there  be 
any  body  which  really  believes  that  it  has  a  com- 
mission to  cultivate  the  mind  and  spirit  of  a 
nation;  to  call  forth  in  it  that  which  is  truest 
and  noblest;  to  awaken  the  reason,  the  under- 
standing, the  affections ;  to  give  them  their  key 
note,  to  bring  out  their  different  harmonies ;  such 
a  body  will  feel  that  the  men  to  whom  God  has 
given  the  power  of  expressing  their  own  minds 
and  the  minds  of  their  age,  whether  in  words  or 
in  sensible  forms,  have  a  high  vocation  and  a 
mighty  responsibility;  that  the  influences  of  the 
world  are  likely  to  choke  their  powers  and  pre- 
vent them  from  freely  and  happily  expanding; 
that  the  spiritual  mother  is  to  brood  over  them 
with  tender  and  affectionate  care ;  to  cheer  them 
on  amid  outward  and  inward  discouragements;  to 
give  them  the  soothing  food  and  medicine  of 
peaceful  devotions  and  outward  images  of  serenity 
and  quietness;  to  stir  them  up  by  heroical  ex- 
amples, to  make  them  conscious  of  their  relation 
to  the  past  and  the  future ;  to  hold  forth  high  and 
distant  ends,  that  they  may  not  be  crushed  by  the 
influences  of  their  age,  or  be  tempted  to  court  its 
approbation;  to  humble  them  that  they  may  be 
exalted;  to  teach  them  how  they  may  discover 
the  invisible  in  the  visible,  instead  of  confound- 
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ing  them  and  bringing  the  higher  under  the  con- 
ditions  of  the  lower.  While  thus  training  the 
more  illustrious  citizens  of  the  commonwealth5 
she  is  really  marking  out  the  course  by  which  all 
should  be  trained  who  are  to  be  citizens  indeed  $ 
for  to  each  God  has  committed  some  trust,  which 
may  be  fulfilled  for  his  glory  and  for  the  good  of 
the  land. 

IV.  1.  I  will  conclude  this  subject  with  a  few 
words  upon  the  subject  of  ethics.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  sectarian  does  not  recognize  the  existence  of 
such  a  study.  For  he  looks  upon  the  religious  man 
as  taken  into  a  position  altogether  different  from 
that  which  other  men  occupy.  He  and  they  are  not 
under  the  same  law.  There  is  a  set  of  rules  and 
maxims  which  they  must  observe,  m  order  that 
they  may  be  members  of  the  family  and  citizens 
of  the  community  to  which  they  belong.  The  re-* 
ligious  man  submits  to  these,  but  he  is  subject  to 
another  set  of  Gospel  influences,  with  which  the 
ordinary  man  has  nothing  to  do.  Christian  ethics 
mean  the  religion  of  the  heart  according  to  the 
Bible,  they  apply  only  to  the  converted;  worldly 
ethics  mean  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  and  maxims  which  are  received 
among  worldly  men,  these  apply  to  the  uncon- 
verted. Upon  this  shewing  a  morality  for  man  as 
man  does  not  exist. 
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2.  Accordingly  the  statesman  interferes,  and  says 
in  this  case  as  in  the  others,  ^  Then  you  shall  teach 
that  morality  which  belongs  to  your  position ;  I 
will  teach  that  which  belongs  to  mine.  Men  must 
acknowledge  some  rule  of  life.  These  subjects  of 
mine,  call  them  converted  or  unconverted,  must  be 
trained,  to  some  sense  of  their  relations  to  each 
other.  Mere  legal  penalties  are  not  sufficient  for 
them,  they  must  be  taught  some  reason  for  their 
conduct,  some  method  of  self-government.'  Of  ' 
course  these  reasons  and  these  methods  must  turn 
upon  maxims  of  self-interest.  How  can  they  turn 
upon  any  other  maxims  ?  The  statesman  has  been 

« 

warned  off  the  religious  ground,  this  is  all  that 
remains  to  him. 

3.  Of  Jesuit  ethics  I  need  not  speak  at  lengthy 
they  are  in  sufficiently  bad  odour  among  us,  and 
probably  in  most  nations  of  the  Continent.   What 
I  wish  to  remark  is,  that  all  the  evil  which  is  in 
them  has  flowed  from  that  first  principle  of  esta-  ^.^ 
Wishing  an  universal  order  upon  a  human  calcu-  .  ^ 
lation  of  what  is  ei^pedient  for  the  preservation  of  . 
the  Church  and  of  religion.     Once  construct  a    "^ 
society  of  such  power  and  of  such  coherency  as 
the  Jesuit  society,  and  it  is  impossible,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  that  the  preservation  of  this 
order  should  not  begin  to  be  regarded  as  the  one 
great  end,  to  which  every  other  is  subordinate.  To 
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keep  this  great  machine  in  motion,  to  make  it 
effective,  every  thing  must  be  sacrificed.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  one  pernicious  maxim  in  the 
Institute  which  may  not  be  legitimately  deduced 
from  this  primary  assumption.  The  Jesuits  feel, 
about  morality,  as  about  science,  not  that  it  is, 
but  that  it  has  been  madey  and,  therefore^  that  it 
may  be  remade  for  a  higher  object.  The  world 
has  framed  its  maxims  to  keep  itself  alive;  he 
may  frame  his  maxims  in  order  to  keep  the  holy 
religious  order  alive.  The  object  is  surely  better; 
the  ways  in  both  cases  are  determined  by  arrange- 
ment and  convention. 

4.  Once  again,  I  say  a  national  Church  exists  to 
protest  against  these  outrages  upon  that  which  is 
the  very  ground  of  a  nation's  existence.  It  affirms 
morality  to  be  universal,  in  its  highest  form  to  be 
meant  for  all  men  and  to  be  attainable  by  all 
men,  seeing  that  the  covenant  of  Baptism  takes 
all  who  will  receive  it  into  the  highest  state  which 
a  man  on  earth  can  enjoy ;  the  state  in  which  he 
has  all  helps  for  resisting  the  powers  of  the  flesh, 
the  world,  and  the  devil,  which  are  seeking  to  rob 
him  of  his  human  privilege.  It  affirms  morality 
to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  selfishness,  not  in  its 
highest  forms  merely,  but  in  its  lowest;  the  penal- 
ties of  the  lawgiver,  the  prayers  of  the  Church, 
being  alike  directed  against  this   sin;   one  de* 
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nouncing  its  outward  effects,  the  other  aiming  at 
the  extirpation  of  the  internal  disease.  It  declares 
morality,  not  in  its  highest  forms  only  but  in  its 
lowest,  to  be  grounded  upon  the  character  and 
will  of  God  J  subjection  to  that  will  being  the 
lesson  inculcated  by  the  law,  conformity  to  tiiat 
character  being  the  effect  produced  by  the  power 
of  the  Gospel.  And,  therefore,  of  necessity  it 
must  hate  and  curse  all  such  schemes  of  morality 
as  the  Jesuits  have  sanctioned;  schemes  which 
pervert  the  truth,  that  each  individual  case  has 
peculiar  points  dbd  delicate  complications  of  its 
own  which  require  wisdom  and  refinement  and  a 
freedom  from  rash  habits  of  judging  in  the  person 
who  deals  in  them,  into  the  confounding  doctrine 
that  there  is  no  common  law  of  right  and  wrong, 
or  that  no  conscience  for  perceiving  that  law  exists 
in  the  creatures  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

I  have  but  two  remarks  to  make  before  I  con- 
clude this  head  of  my  subject.  The  first  is,  that 
I  believe  all  the  defects  in  national  Churches,  and 
in  the  education  which  they  have  communicated, 
may  be  traced  to  a  notion  which  has  prevailed  &r 
too  generallyin  the  members  andministers  of  them; 
either  that  their  position  is  sectarian,  that  they 
are  merely  civil  bodies  constructed  for  certain  civil 
ends ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  are  merely 
parts  of  a  religious  society  or  order  existing  for 
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purposieB  wholly  foreign  to  those  for  which  the 
civil  power  ezistB.  Should  therefiire  aay  opponent 
produce  facts  which  illustrate  the  weakness  and 
inefficiency  of  these  Churohes^  or  of  any  one  of 
them^  I  shall  be  most  willing  to  consider  his  state- 
ments. I  am  satisfied  they  will  all  tend  to  the 
confirmation  of  mine,  that  they  will  all  tend  to 
prove  the  inherent  viciousness  of  those  schemes  of 
education  which  have  at  different  periods  sug- 
gested themselves  as  most  plausible  and  sati»- 
factory^  that  they  will  fiunish  another  reason  why 
every  nationtd  Church  should  understand  its  own 
.high  position^  and  should  zealously  assert  it.  My 
other  remark  is  addressed  to  the  statesman.  He 
has  felt  in  most  countries  of  Europe^  he  feels  still, 
the  peril  of  Jesuit  infi^uence,  and  the  necessity  of 
guarding  himself  against  it.  But  wiiat  can  he 
do?  If  he  tries  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  that 
there  Is  one  Catholic  Church  in  the  world,  and 
treats  religion  as  if  it  were  merely  a  matter  of 
private  sectarian  opinion,  he  will  not  hinder  the 
Jesuits  Srom.  entering  his  dominions  and  becom- 
ing masters  of  his  schools.  His  tolerant  masdms 
wiU  make  their  settlement  more  easy;  the  earnest 
cry  which  will  be  raised  throughout  a  land  left  to 
sectarian  influence  for  some  united  body,  some 
organic  fellowship,  will  cause  their  appearance  to 
be  hailed  with  delight.    Will  he,  then,  in  despair 
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waort  to  hi.  own  peculiar  powers?    WiUhepre- 

scribe  and  banish  the  intruders^  or  put  them  to 

death  ?  These  noethods,  he  knows^  have  been  tried 

and  tried  in  vain;  the  crushed  order  has  risen 

again  with  all  its  other  influences  madeistronger 

by  the  credit  of  persecution  %nd  of  martyrdom; 

One  barrier^  and  one  alone,  this  subtle  and  Pro-  ^-      i!!^  "^^ 

tean  society  knows  that  it  cannot  break  through.    ~      '  K&  C:  v. 

A  national  Church,  strong  in  the  conviction  of  its  C^L^^tL 

own  distinct  powers,  paying  respectful  homage  to 

those  of  the  state,  educating  all  classes  to  be 

cituz^QS  by  making  them  men;  this  is  a  spectacle       - 


f 
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which  the  Jesuit  regards  with  wonder  and  despair.  ^  (^  ^^]^\ 
Where  there  is  such  a  national  Church  he  may  be    ^       ^,  ^^ 

safely  allowed  to  walk  up  and  down  in  the  land;  4^,,   .. ,  , 

the  sting  of  his  order  is  taken  away^  he  may  be-  r>ur.u.  \^ 
come  a  worthy  and  orespectable  member  of  the  IWi-^i  4 

commonwealth*     If  the  statesman  be  convinced  ^  Oiu\ 
that  the  maiming  and  ultimate  suppression  of  f^    C-  < 

such  a  Church  is  the  true  object  of  his  policy,  /  TxC 

he  must  invent  .some  new  charm  for  laying  this  ki^  ,.;^ 

enemy*    None  has  yet  been  discovered*  /^w,  (^j^ 

SECTION  VI. 

TBB  MODERN  nfTEUPJUBTBRS  QW  ntOFHSCY. 

There  is  one  class  of  persons  for  whom  I  enter- 
tain «  sincere  respect,  who  jnay^  I  fear,  be  offended 
by  some  of  these  observations  ^  I  alludejto  the  mo- 
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dem  interpreters  of  Prophecy,     First,  they  will 
think  that  while  I  have  professed  great  reverence 
for  the  Old  Testament,  as  containing  the  national 
history  of  the  Jews,  I  have  overlooked  one  of  its 
most  reiharkable  features,  its  promise  of  perma- 
nence and  restoration  to  God's  ancient  people; 
that  hereby  I  have  shewn  an  indifference  to  the 
words  of  inspiration,  and  a  preference  for  my  own 
theories.     2ndly,  They  will  say  that  my  notion  of 
a  divine  constitution  already  established,  which  is 
not  merely  spiritual  and  universal  but  national, 
practically  sets  aside  the  doctrine  of  the  second 
coming  of  Him  who  is  to  make  all  things  new. 
Srdly.    That  when  1  have  spoken  of  the  Romish 
system  as  distinct  from  the  Latin  Church,  I  have 
overlooked  the  clear  declarations  of  the  divine  word 
respecting  the  judgments  upon  the  apostacyand  the 
ultimate  excision  of  all  bodies  which  belong  to  it. 

1.  I  agree  with  those  who  look  forward  to  a 
national  restoration  of  the  Jews,  that  much  of  the 
language  which  is  commonly  applied  to  their 
views,  is  the  result  of  prejudice  and  misapprehen- 
sion. I  do  not,  for  instance,  understand  what  is 
meant  by  the  word  *camaV  when  it  is  used  in 
connexion  with  the  doctrine,  that  other  privileges 
exist  besides  those  which  belong  to  the  Church 
as  a  spiritual  body,  and  that  of  these  the  Jews 
were  formerly  and  shall  be  hereafter  the  possessors. 
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If  I  am  light,  these  privileges  are  just  as  neces- 
sary witnesses  against  carnality  (when  by  carna- 
lity is  meant  the  inclination  of  that  flesh  which  is 
net  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed 
can  be),  as  those  which  directly  appertain  to  us  as 
children  of  God  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ;  nay,  in  one  sense,  they  are  stronger  wit- 
nesses against  this  carnality,  for  they  come  more 
directly  into  contact  with  the  acts  and  proceedings 
of  our  earthly  life,  which  are  wont  to  call  it  forth* 
And  so  far  from  considering  this  witness  as  less  be- 
longing to  our  age  than  to  previous  ages,  I  believe  it    | 
is  our  characteristic  infirmity,  that  we  are  disposed 
to  place  religion  in  a  middle  region,  and  that  we 
will  not  understand  it  either  in  its  most  trans- 
cendant  character  or  in  its  application  to  com- 
mon  doings   and    daily    occurrences.     I   cannot 
help,  therefore,   suspecting,  these   phrases  about 
carnality;   they   indicate   a  tendency  which   the 
sight    of  a  national  commonwealth    constituted 
as  the  Jewish  commonwealth  was,  might  counter- 
Hct  more   effectually  than   anything  which   one 
sees  at  this  time,  or  perhaps  has   seen   at  any 
time,  in  the  Catholic  Church.     Neither,  again,  do 
I  understand   how  the  reappearance   of  such   a 
commonwealth  on  the  very  soil  which  was  the 
original  seat  of  it,  could  be  other  than  a  very  mar- 
vellous and  glorious  testimony  to   the    mighty 

u8 
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scheme  wBich  Qoi,  whose  works  are  known  to 
Him  from  the  beginning  of  the  world^  has  been 
carrying  on^  and  which  no  human  self-wiU  can 
frustrate.  To  me  it  seems  that  everything  is 
tending  towards  this  result;  that  so  strange  a 
body  as  the  Israelites  are  could  not  have  been  per- 
mitted to  exist  for  so  many  generations  uncon- 
nected with  any  country  or  polHy^  if  such  a  destiny 
were  not  in  reserve  for  them ;  that  it  is  a  strange 
and  painful  effort  for  the  mind  even  to  imagine 
all  traces  of  national  distinctness  lost  in  men  who, 
in  their  glory  and  depression,  have  been  for  nearly 
three  thousand  years  witnesses  for  the  existence 
of  such  distinctness ;  that  this  miracle  would  be  in- 
finitely more  startling  than  the  establishment  of 
a  Hebrew  commonwealth  in  Palestine;  but  that 
the  first  miracle  would  be  in  violation  of  all  the 
analogy  of  Ood^s  dealings,  the  other,  the  natural 
consummation  of  them. 

These  conclusions  seem  to  me  so  reasonable, 
that  I  cannot  help  asking  myself  why  I  have  had 
so  much  difficulty  in  arriving  at  them,  and  why 
so  many  persons,  less  hindered  than  I  may  be  by 
prejudice  or  want  of  faith,  should  still  experience 
the  same  difficulty  so  strongly.  And  I  caniiot 
help  feeling  that  the  mode  m  which  the  claims  of 
the  Jews  are  ordinarily  stated  has  been,  at  all 
events,  one  great  obstacle  to   our   acknowledg- 
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ing  them.  At  one  time  it  wolald  seem,  as  if  the 
modem  interpreters  of  prophecy  expected  that 
the  Jewish  nation  should  take  the  place  of  the 
oniversal  Church ;  at  another^  as  if  they  expected 
Jerusalem  to  he  the  centre  of  that  Church  in  the 
next  age,  even  as  Rome  has  tried  to  be  the  centre 
of  it  in  this ;  at  another,  as  if  they  believed  that 
in  the  restoration  of  all  thii^,  the  Jews  were  to 
furnish  the  one  specimen  of  a  true  and  godly 
nation.  Now  it  is  veiy  possible  that  none  of  these 
views  may*  really  be  entertained  by  those  who  use 
language  which  appears  to  import  them.  But* 
surely  the  very  approximation  to  such  notions 
may  well  inspire  good  men  with  some  alarm.  If 
we  are  to  reliq>se  into  a  national  dispensation,  if 
the  idea  of  the  universal  Church  is  to  be  absorbed 
in  that  of  an  exclusive  society,  all  the  promises 
made  to  the  fathers,  it  seems  to  me,  are  set  at 
nought ;  the  very  truth  of  which  Old  Testament 
history  was  pregnant  has  come  to  nothing;  the 
mighty  conflicts  of  St.  Paul,  to  prove  that  it  had 
actually  been  brought  into  light,  were  idle  and  vain ; 
the  last  eighteen  centuries  have  been  a  dead  blank  in 
the  aanals  of  mankind.  If,  again,  the  principle  be 
admitted,  that  in  any  corner  of  the  universe,  in 
profime  land  or  in  holy  land,  the  spiritual  Church 
can  find  a  visible  capital  for  herself,  the  principle 
of  Romanism  seems  to  be  confirmed,  and  all  the 
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sad  experiments  which  have  demonstrated  it  to 
be  an  ungodly  principle  are  set  aside,  as  of  no 
worth.  If,  lastly,  the  Jewish  nation  or  the  Jewish 
Church  is  to  exalt  itself  in  solitary  greatness  over 
the  ruins  of  a  fallen  universe,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Isaiah  and  the  prophets  were  wrong,  and  the 
Pharisees  in  the  days  of  our  Lord's  incarnation 
strictly  right.  I  do  not  mean  merely  that  Isaiah 
and  the  prophets  looked  forward  to  a  imiversal 
dispensation,  to  a  Church  which  should  develop 
itself  out  of  a  particular  nation ;  but  I  mean  that 
\hey  uniformly  speak  of  Judea,  even  in  their  time, 
as  the  centre  of  a  set  of  countries,  each  of  which 
was  (or  was  trying  to  be)  a  nation.  The  burden  of 
the  ^  Valley  of  Vision'  stands  not  alone,  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  burden  of  Elgypt  and  the  burden 
of  Moab,  with  the  burden  of  Tyre  and  with  the 
burden  of  Damascus.  The  Jewish  nation  inter- 
prets to  each  of  these  what  it  ought  to  be.  But 
each  is  looked  upon  as  standing  in  some  relation 
to  the  Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews ;  each  as  con- 
nected with  his  scheme  of  judgment  and  mercy, 
each  as  threatened  by  the  same  Babylonian  power. 
This  feeling  had  been  wholly  lost  by  the  Pharisee; 
their  only  desire  was  that  Judea  might  be  su- 
preme as  Rome  was  supreme,  that  it  might,  in 
fact,  be  that  Babylonian  monarchy  against  which 
it  had  been  for  so  many  generations  bearing  testi- 
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mony.  But  supposing  all  these  views  of  Jewish 
Kstoration  were  abandoned^  then^  I  think,  that 
the  way  in  which  I  have  spoken  of  the  state  in  this 
chapter  may  possibly  strike  earnest  and  thought- 
ful men  as  the  true  explanation  and  justification 
of  an  idea  which  they  cherish  so  devoutly,  and 
which  I  hope  they  may  not  be  obliged,  through 
the  arguments  of  their  opponents  or  through  their 
own  inconsistencies,  to  abandon. 

I  look  upon  the  Jewish  nation  as  an  abiding 
sign  to  the  Christian  Church  of  the  honour  which 
God  has  put  upon  national  life,  and  of  his  will 
that  the  Church  should  never  strive  to  set  itself 
up  as  something  separate  from  the  nations.  I 
look  upon  it  as  the  sign  to  each  nation  in  the 
East  or  West  of  the  law  under  which  it  is  con- 
stituted, and  according  to  which  it  will  be  judged. 
And  because  I  believe  this  to  be  a  true  unchange- 
able law,  therefore  I  believe  it  will  at  last  make 
itself  good  in  each  case.  One  great  central  mani- 
festation of  it  may  be,  and  I  trust  and  believe 
will  be,  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth. And  that  restoration  will,  as  I  hope,  be 
followed  by  the  restoration  to  national  life,  it)  con- 
nexion with  Christian  and  catholic  life,  of  those 
countries  which  are  now  combiii^d  under  the 
sceptre  of  the  prophet,  separated  from  each  other 
by    the    m#Bt    violent    sectarian    controversies, 
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incapable  of  understanding  how  they  may  be  dis- 
tinct and  yet  one*  In  a  Christian  Jew  a  Mahc^ 
metan  sees  what  he  was  meant  to  be;  sees  the 
truth  embodied  which  he  has  been  twisting  into 
a  denial  and  a  fidsehood.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
quarrel  with  the  conviction  of  those  who  dream 
that  Jews  will  be  the  agents  in  the  conversion  of 
Mahometans,  and  that  a  Hebrew  nation  will  be 
the  sun  and  centre  of  the  Eastern  world.  But  if 
no  one  pretends  that  such  a  result  will  be  accom- 
plished without  great  conflicts  and  heavy  judg- 
ments, why  may  I  not  suppose  that  the  West 
will,  through  the  like  process,  attain  to  a  like 
blessing?  Why  may  I  not  suppose  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  Judaism  will  be  asserted,  the  exdusive- 
ness  of  Pharisaism  be  confounded,  by  the  full 
development  of  European  nations,  and  of  their 
colonies  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  uni- 
versal Church  being  still  the  life-giving  power, 
the  uniting  principle  to  them  all  ? 

2.  But  it  is  indeed  a  decisive  confutation  of  all 
these  hopes,  if  they  set  at  nought  that  truth  of 
the  second  appearing  of  our  Lord,  upon  which 
the  Church  has  been  resting  in  her  greatest  trou- 
bles, and  to  which  the  Scriptures  urge  us  so  con- 
tinually to  look  forward.  I  should  be- more  sorry 
perhaps  than  most,  to  say  a  word  which  could 
weaken  this  faith  in  any  mind,  because  it  seems 
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to  me  that  tlie  revival  of  it  in  our  day  has  been 
one  great  means  of  removing  the  clouds  which 
had  hindered  us  from  looking  at  Christ's  Church 
as  a  Kingdom^  and  from  connecting  all  individual 
blessings  and  rewards  with  its  existence  and  its 
establishm^t  in  that  character.  The  wretdied 
notion  of  a  private  selfish  Heaven,  where  compen- 
sation shall  be  made  for  troubles  incurred5  and 
prizes  given  for  duties  performed  in  this  lower 
sphere— -this  unnatural  notion,  clothing  itself  in 
the  language  of  Scripture  and  of  other  days  of  the 
Church,  but  severing  that  language  from  the  idea 
with  which  it  was  always  impregnated,  and  con- 
necting it  with  our  low^  grovelUng,  mercantile 
habits  of  feeling,  had  infrised  itself  into  our  popu- 
lar teachings  and  our  theological  books.  It  could 
not  be  driven  out  by  those  who  merely  preached 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  fiuth,  for  they,  in 
their  eagerness  to  get  rid  of  the  doctrine  of  human 
merits  seemed  to  take  away  the  hope  of  reward 
altogether,  and  while  giving  a  present  relief  to  the 
conscience,  to  leave  the  heart  and  spirit  without 
any  future  object  after  which  they  might  aspire. 
If  to  the  state  of  feeling  which  either  of  these 
forms  of  teaching  was  likely  to  produce,  there  has 
succeeded  in  any  country  of  Europe  a  vague  and 
indistinct,  but  still  perhaps  a  real  acknowledg- 
ment of  another  end  which  men  may  seek  after, 
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(    than  the  selfish  individual  end,  even  the  end  of 

/  beholding  Him  in  whom  is  no  selfishness,  no 
darkness  at  all,  of  sharing  the  light  of  a  common 
sun,  of  feeling  a  common  warmth  and  life  fix>m  his 
rays,  the  change,  I  believe,  must  be  ascribed  in  a 

;  great  measure  to  those  who  have  stedfastly  as- 
serted, amidst  much  opposition  from  others,  and 
much  discouragement  from  the  confutation  of  their 

^  own  favoiuite  schemes  of  interpretation,  the  doc- 
trine that  the  Church  is  to  live  in  the  expectation 
of  the  appearance  and  the  triumph,  of  her  Head. 

But  the  more  strongly  I  feel  our  obligation  to 
these  teachers  on  this  account,  the  more  I  must 
regret,  not  perhaps  particular  crudities  of  opinion 
which  may  have  mingled  themselves  with  this 
faith,  for  these  we  must  always  expect,  but  any 
great  central  confusion  which  may  have  weakened 
the  grounds  upon  which  it  rests,  made  it  ^un- 
acceptable to  wise  and  thoughtful  men,  and  given 
an  almost  unlimited  licence  to  the  speculations  of 
those  who  are  not  thoughtful  or  wise.  >  Such  a 
confusion  seems  to  me  to  lurk  in  the  notion  that 
the  Advent,  or,  as  St.  Paul  far  more  frequently 
describes  it,  the  Epiphany  of  our  Lord,  will  be 
the  beginning  of  a  new  order  and  constitution  of 
things.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  phrases  in 
Scripture  which  refer  to  this  event  positively  re- 
fute, any  such  imagination.    The  appearance  of 
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a  light  which  shall  shew  things  as  they  are^  and 
before  which  the  darkness  shall  flee  away,  the  day 
'  of  judgment  and  distinction,  the  gathering  of  all 
together  in  one,  the  restoration  of  all  things,  this 
is  the  language  in  which  we  are  taught  to  express 
our  thoughts  and  anticipations  respecting  the 
future.  Nay,  such  is  the  language  we  are  obliged 
to  use,  even  though  our  own  theories  might  sug- 
gest some  other  as  more  suitable.  And  what  do 
such  words  imply,  but  the  full  evidence  and 
demonstration  of  that  which  is  now;  the  dis- 
persion of  all  the  shadows  and  appearances  which 
have  counterfeited  it  or  have  hidden  it  from 
view?  What  do  they  imply,  but  the  existence 
of  a  kingdom,  or  order,  or  constitution,  which 
men  have  been  trying  to  set  at  nought  and 
deny,  but  under  which  they  have  been  living  not- 
withstanding, and  which,  in  the  clear  sunlight  of 
that  day,  is  shewn  to  be  the  only  one  under  which 
they  can  live  ?  Is  not  this  view  of  the  case  exactly 
in  accordance  with  the  language  of  those  who 
speak  most  about  the  second  Advent,  when  they 
say  that  it  will  take  place  at  a  period  of  great 
darkness  and  almost  universal  denial  ?  Denial  of 
what? — ^if  not  of  a  truth  which  has  always  been 
recognized  in  our  institutions  and  our  ordinary 
habits,  which  men  have  only  just  foimd  courage 
utterly  to  reject  as  inconsistent  with  their  conduct 
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and  their  other  professions,  at  the  moment  which 
shall  shew  that  conduct  and  those  professions  to 
have  been  false,  the  witness  of  conscience  against 
them,  and  in  favour  of  that  which  they  resisted,  to 
be  true  ?  Is  there  any  shelter  from  this  conclusion 
in  the  distinction  between  the  spiritual  dispensa- 
tion, or  spiritual  kingdom  which  has  existed  since 
our  Lord's  first  Advent,  and  the  outward  visible 
kingdom  which  shall  be  -established  after  his 
second?  If  by  the  words  outward  and  visible  it 
be  meant  that  something  less  spiritual  is  in  re- 
serve for  the  time  to  come  than  for  the  time 
which  is ;  that  now  we  are  living  by  faith,  that 
then  we  shall  live  by  sense;  that  now  we  recog- 
nize the  highest  glory  in  that  which  '  eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  it  hath  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive ;'  that  then  we  shall  re- 
cognize all  glory  as  being  in  the  visible  and  com- 
prehensible ;  I  cannot  conceive  a  darker  or  more 
dreadfiil  vision  than  this  of  a  millennial  per- 
fection. But  if  it  be  meant  by  outward  and 
visible,  that  Christ's  dominion  will  not  be  merely 
over  the  heart  and  spirit  of  man,  over  that  which 
directly  connects  him  with  God  and  the  unseen 
world,  but  over  all  his  human  relations,  his  earthly 
associations,  over  the  policy  of  rulers,  over  nature 
and  over  art,  then,  I  say,  this  is  as  much  the 
truth  now  as  it  ever  can  be  in  any  future  period. 
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This  dominion  has  been  asserting  itself^  has  been 
making  itself  felt  for  these  eighteen  centuries. 
The  Son  of  Man  claimed  it  for  himself  when  He 
did  not  abhor  the  Virgin's  womb^  when  He  min- 
gled with  the  ordinary  transactions  of  men,  bless- 
ing their  food,  their  wine,  and  their  marriage-feasts. 
The  claim  may  hare  been  denied  at  all  times ;  it 
may  be  denied  especially  at  the  time  to  which  we 
are  looking  forward ;  but  that  time  must  assert  it, 
not  as  something  new,  but  as  somethipg  old ;  as  a 
government  which  has  been  actually  in  exercise, 
and  the  ceasing  of  which,  even  for  a  moment, 
would  have  been  followed  by  dreariness  and  death 
throughout  the  universe*  Now  if  this  be  so,  I 
think  that  the  principle  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  defend  in  this  book  is  not  one  which  interferes 
with  any  sound  or  true  apprehensions  of  our 
Lord's  second  coming,  but  only  with  a  system 
which  has  tended  to  prevent  men  from  acknow-  j 
ledging  it;  to  make  them  think  lightly  of  their  t 
present  responsibilities,  to  give  them  a  fan- 
tastic habit  of  speaking  respecting  the  course  of  | 
Ood's  providence-  in  the  world,  as  if  it  signified  I 
nothing  new,  but  was  only  leading  to  something* 
hereafter ;  and  which  is  very  likely  to  suggest  the 
thought,  that  when  He  has  taken  the  power  whose 
right  it  is,  the  Cross  will  not  any  longer  be  the 
symbol  of  glory  and  victory. 
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THfl  ROMISH  SYSTEM. 

With  a  few  remarks  upon  the  charge  of  under- 
rating the  guilt  and  punishment  of  Romish  apo- 
stacy,  I  will  conclude  this  part  of  my  work. 

A  reader  who  has  followed  me  through  the  dis> 
cussions  in  my  last  and  present  chapter  will 
scarcely  suspect  me  of  an  inclination  to  look  more 
mildly  upon  Romanism^  when  it  presents  itself 
as  the  sworn  enemy  of  nations  and  national 
Churches^  than  when  it  came  before  us  as  the 
corrupter  of  creeds  and  sacraments.  One  evil 
seems  to  be  necessarily  implied  in  the  other;  the 
same  assumption  which  made  it  an  uncatholic 
principle  has  made  it  an  anti-national  principle. 
It  has  perverted  the  idea  of  spiritual  power^  there- 
fore it  has  interfered  with  civil  power.  And  yet 
if  we  look  at  it  on  another  side,  that  which  we  call 
In  common  parlance  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
borne  and  does  bear  a  very  striking  witness  on 
behalf  of  the  truth  that  Christ's  Church  is  a  king- 
dom, and  not  merely  a  collection  of  sects  bound 
together  in  the  profession  of  particular  dogmas. 
I  have  never  concealed  this  fact,  for  no  fact  ought 
to  be  concealed  which  concerns  the  history  and 
government  of  the  world. 

But  what  is  it  that  we  call  the  Church  of  Rome  ? 
I  call  it  the  diocese  over  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
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presides ;  I  know  no  other  Church  of  Rome  than 
this.  Certain  people  may  have  invented  another 
notion  for  it^  but  I  do  not  adopt  their  notion  ;  if  I 
did^  I  should  adopt  the  Romish  system.  Now 
this  Church  of  Rome,  this  Italian  diocese,  may  be 
in  a  very  corrupt  state-I  am  afraid  it  is.  I  think 
many  persons  who  belong  to  it,  and  who  acknow- 
ledge the  jurisdiction  of  its  Bishop,  would  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is.  They,  therefore,  must  agree  with 
us  in  desiring  that  it  should  be  reformed.  Perhaps 
they  would  agree  in  acknowledging,  also,  that  the 
reformation  is  likely  to  be  accompanied  with 
many  punishments  and  judgments  for  the  sins  of 
which  its  members  have  been  guilty.  The  nature 
of  those  sins  and  the  roots  of  them  I  have  partly 
considered  in  this  chapter.  The  nature  of  the 
judgments  I  am  not  competent,  and  I  have  no  wish 
to  consider.  They  may  be  heavier  or  lighter  than 
any  other  which  will  come  upon  the  other  portions 
of  the  Church ;  they  may  even  go  the  length  of 
leaving  Rome  a  prey  to  some  infidel  power.  The 
determining  of  this  question  is  in  the  best  hands, 
and  in  those  hands  we  must  leave  it,  as  we  may 
leave  also  the  fate  of  the  Spanish,  or  Gallican,  or 
of  any  other  Church. 

But  the  end  of  these  judgments,  I  conceive,  be 
they  more  or  less  tremendous,  will  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  false  apostate  system.    Tou  say  that  the 
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system  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Church ;  that  if 
one  perishes,  the  other  must  perish.  That  is  pre- 
cisely the  point  about  which  I  know  nothing,  and 
about  which  you  know  nothing.  But  this  I  do 
know,  that  as  long  as  a  man  is  alive  and  strug- 
gling, I  have  no  business  to  say  that  his  disease 
and  he  are  identical,  that  the  cure  of  the  disease 
must  be  the  death  of  the  patient*  Here  it  is  that 
I  am  at  issue  with  our  modem  interpreters  of 
prophecy.  I  do  not  differ  with  them  in  that  I 
hate  the  Romish  system  less  than  they  do.  It 
often  seems  to  me  that  they  da  not  hate  it  suffi- 
ciently ;  that  they  do  not  see  where  its  extreme 
evil  lies ;  that  they  are  ready  to  tolerate  a  portion 
of  its  evil  in  themselves.  And  this  want  of  a  suffi- 
cient appreciation  of  its  mischiefs,  I  discover  es- 
pecially in  their  language  respecting  the  Latin 
Church.  They  do  not  seem  to  see  that  popery  is 
continually  undermining  the  Church,  and  there- 
fore they  do  not  feel,  that  the  more  you  can 
persuade  men  to  be  Churchmen,  the  more  effec- 
tually you  deliver  them  from  popery.  They  cry 
out  to  the  members  of  the  different  Latin  Churches; 
'  Come  ye  out  of  Babylon,  and  be  ye  separate.' 
Take  the  words  as  they  stand  in  Scripture,  and  as 
they  are  explained  by  the  whole  context  of  Saip- 
ture,  and  there  cannot  be  any  more  important. 
But  how  are  they  to  be  obeyed  ?  The  common  an- 
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swer  is,  'by  leaving  the  corrupt  Church  to  which 
you  belong.'  It  seems  t6  me  that  the  person  who 
does  so,  is  exceedingly  likely  to  carry  the  Baby- 
lonian system  along  with  him,  and  to  leave  no- 
thing behind  but  the  good  elements  which  were 
mixed  with  it.  Whereas,  he  who  will  stay  in 
the  Church  of  his  fathers,  maintaining  resolutely 
that  it  is  a  Church,  and  that  those  who  have 
struggled  to  deprive  it  of  its  distinct  ecclesiastical 
character  are  his  enemies,  and  are  to  be  resisted ; 
must,  I  think,  arrive  at  a  deliverance  from  popery. 
He  will  not  be  delivered  in  the  same  way  in 
which  the  Protestant  nations  in  the  sixteenth 
century  were  delivered.  God  has  a  different  me- 
thod for  working  out  the  freedom  of  his  ser- 
vants in  each  different  age ;  but  I  cannot  see  why 
it  should  be  a  less  effectual  method;  I  hope  and 

_       t 

trust  it  will  be  far  more  effectual.  The  serpent  at 
the  Reformation  was  scotched,  not  killed.  It 
could  not  be  killed  so  long  as  there  was  anything 
good  remaining  in  it.  Once  separate  the  belief  of 
Christ's  kingdom  from  this  system,  once  believe 
that  they  are  not  necessary  to  each  other,  and  the 
moral  power  of  the  papacy  is  gone.  What  signi- 
fies it,  then,  if  all  the  physical  power  in  the  uni- 
verse should  for  a  time  be  granted  to  it,  if  kings 
should  send  presents  to  it,  if  all  forms  of  infidelity 
and  false  worship  should  combine  themselves  with 
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it?  The  Church  may  then  with  confidence  take 
up  the  language  of  the  prophet,  ^'  Associate  your- 
selves, and  ye  shall  be  broken  in  pieces;  gird 
yourselves,  and  ye  shall  be  broken  in  pieces ;  take 
counsel  together,  and  it  shall  come  to  nought,  for 
God  is  with  us  */' 

^  I  had  developed  at  some  length  in  reference  to  each  of  the 
diiFerent  European  nationa,  the  idea  which  is  hinted  at  in  this  sec- 
tion. My  object  was  to  show^  that  there  are  at  the  present  mo> 
ment  in  every  part  of  the  Continent,  inductions  of  a  struggle 
which  is  very  imperfectly  explained  by  the  phrases '  democratical 
tendencies,' '  dissatisfaction  with  old  opinions,* '  commencement  of 
a  new  nra' — a  straggle  which  may  indeed  include  all  these  signs 
or  promises,  but  which  can  be  very  little  understood  by  any  ono 
who  overlooks  the  relation  between  Catholicism  and  Nationality, 
and  who  does  not  perceive  that  the  history  of  modem  Europe  has 
been  one  continual  effort  to  establish  or  to  break  that  relation.  I 
had  enquired,  further,  whether  this  question  has  lost  its  applica- 
tion to  the  United  States  of  North  America,  or  whether  there 
also,  it  be  not  that  which  will  take  precedence  of  every  other. 
But  I  found  that  I  was  led  almost  unawares  into  dreams  of  the  fu- 
ture, which  may  be  intended  for  each  of  these  nations  ; — and  such 
dreams  seemed  scarcely  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  a 
book  which  aims  at  the  discovery  of  that  which  is  solid  and  cer- 
tain. The  lesson  from  the  whole  is  expressed  in  the  sad,  conso- 
latory dirge  which  poets  of  old  sang,  and  which  is  now  the  chant  of 
the  whole  Church  militant, — aiKivov  oiXcvov  tM'  rb  S*  e^  vicarw. 
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THE    EKOLISH    CHURCH    AND    THE    SYSTEMS    WHICH 

DIVIDE    IT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HOW    FAR   THIS    SUBJECT    IS    CONNECTED    WITH 
THOSE  PREVIOUSLY  DISCUSSED. 

Are  these  principles  applicable  to  our  circum- 
stances as  Englishmen  ?  If  not,  we  may  be  sure 
that  there  is  some  flaw  in  them  which  we  have 
not  yet  detected.  If  they  are,  the  question  how 
to  apply  them  must  be,  above  all  others,  important 
to  us. 

I  think  the  young  English  ecclesiastical  student 
is  very  apt  to  be  perplexed  with  questions  of  this 
kind.  ^  Is  our  National  Church,  as  I  have  often 
been  told  it  is,  the  best  in  the  world?  Supposing 
it  is  not,  why  may  I  not  go  in  search  of  a  better? 
It  is  easy  to  talk  of  acquiescence  in  the  state 
which  Providence  has  assigned  us.  But  surely 
there  are  circumstances  in  which  a  Christian  must 
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regard  acquiescence  as  a  sin.     How  do  I  know 
that  mine  are  not  these  circumstances  ?^ 

Now  were  the  principles  which  have  seemed  to 
prove  themselves  to  us  in  other  cases  appropriate 
•  to    this   one^  the  reader  will   perceive  at  once 
that  there  is  a  fallacy  in  the  statement  of  these 
questionsl     We  have  maintained  that  there  is 
'a  spiritual  and  universal  society  in  the  world: 
that  there  are  also  National  Societies  in  the  world, 
that    the   Universal  Society  and   the    National 
k\  c.   -       Society  cannot,  according  to  the  scheme  of  Pro- 
'   -    '  '  vidence,  be  separated  from  each  other,  that  when 
. ...  '     they  ^  brought  into  conjunction,  that  form  of 
'  ^^  character  which  is  intended  for  each  nation  is 
i: .     .f      gradually  developed  in  it^  by  means  of  the  spin* 
^^,..  t      tual  body.     Can  we  then  be  called  upon  to  prove 
either,  (1st,)  that  there  is  some  constitution  for 
the   Universal  Society  as  it  exists  in  England, 
which  does  not  belong  to  it  elsewhere,  and  which 
makes-  it  better  here  than  elsewhere;    or,  (2,) 
that  the  principles  which   unite  the  Universal 
Society  with  the  National  Society  among  us  are 
not  the   same   principles  which   unite  it    else* 
.  where,  and  that  we  are  better  for  this  difference^ 
or,  (3.)   that   what   is   peculiarly  out   National 
character,  ought  to  be  the  character  of  every 
other  nation?    Evidently,  no  one  who  has  i^ny 
real  affection  for  his  Church  or  his  land^  will 
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put  forth  such  claims  as  these  on  its  behalf.  He 
will  enquire  whether  it  does  or  does  not  recog- 
nize that  constitution  which  belongs  to  aU  man- 
kind; whether  this  constitution  be  or  be  not 
so  recognized  here^  as  to  be  compatible  with  the 
distinct  National  constitution;  what  character 
it  is  which  is  intended  for  Englishmen;  how  that 
character  may  be  realized  in  its  perfection,  or 
depraved.  But  putting  the  inquiry  into  this 
form,  one  does  not  see  what  acquiescence  can  be 
demanded  of  us,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
position  of  militant  Christians.  Have  we  lost 
that  Universal  Constitution  or  any  element  of  it? 
We  must  labour  by  all  means  to  recover  it.  Have 
we  lost  our  distinct  National  position  ?  We  must 
seek  it  again.  Are  we  living  inconsistently  with 
the  one  or  the  other  ?  We  must  inquire  where 
the  evil  is,  and  commence  at  once  the  work  of 
personal  reformation.  The  subject  then  upon 
which  I  propose  now  to  enter  will  divide  itself  in 
the  way  which  I  have  indicated.  As  we  take  fcur 
granted  the  previous  steps  of  our  discussion,  it 
will  not,  I  hope,  occupy  us  long. 
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SECTION  I. 

Do  the  signs  of  an  universal  and  spiritual  constitution  exist  in 

England  t 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  giving  a  direct  answer 
to  this  question.  Supposing  these  signs  to  be 
Baptism,  the  Creeds,  Forms  of  Worship,  the 
Eucharist,  the  Ministerial  Orders,  the  Scriptures, 
no  one  will  deny  that  a  society  has  existed  in 
England  for  the  last  twelve  hundred  years,  of  which 
these  are  constituent  elements.  Under  all  changes 
in  the  outward  circumstances  of  the  country,  in 
its  national  policy,  in  .its  religious  opinions,  a 
body  has  dwelt  in  this  land,  which  has  acknow- 
ledged not  one  or  two,  but  all  of  these  signs, 
which  has  acknowledged  them  as  the  conditions 
of  its  own  subsistence. 

But  is  this  the  only  point  to  be  considered? 
Ought  we  not  to  inquire  whether  the  same  import 
has  in  all  times,  or  what  import  has  at  any  parti- 
cular time  been  attached  to  these  signs,  by  the 
body  which  acknowledged  them  ?  And  again, 
may  there  not  be  two  bodies  existing  at  the  same 
time  in  this  country  differing  with  each  other,  and 
yet  both  acknowledging  all  these  signs?  In  that 
case  how  are  we  to  determine  which  does  and  which 
does  not  represent  the  universal  society? 

I.  In  reference  to  the  first  question  I  answer.  If 
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you  mean  that  I  am  to  take  the  votes  of  the 
members  of  the  English  Churchy  now^  or  at  any 
period  since  it  was  established^  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  what  the  majority  think  or  have 
thought  about  any  or  all  of  these  signs;  I  should 
decline  the  task,  not  merely  on  the  ground  of  its 
impossibility,  but  because,  if  it  were  possible,  I 
should  be  violating  all  the  principles  which  I  have 
put  forward  in  this  book,  by  undertaking  it.  I 
have  said,  that  the  members  of  a  Church  will  be 
continually  losing  sight  of  the  grounds  of  the 

society  to  which  thejrbelong,  and  that  permanent f(^^, 

institutions  are^ven  us  for  the  purpose  of  wit- 
nessing against  our  tendencies  to  degeneracy,  and 
of  enabling  us  to  obtain,  in  each  successive  age,  a 
clearer  view  of  the  Divine  purpose  and  order.  On 
the  same  grounds,  I  must  protest  against  any  at- 
tempt  to  ascertain  the  principles  of  the  English 
Church,  by  comparing  or  balancing  the  opinions 
of  its  most  eminent  writers.  For  I  have  urged, 
that  peraianent  creeds  ^nd  institutions  .are  our 
preservatives  against  the  particular  judgments  and 
prepossessions  of  these  writers.  But  if  there  be 
among  these  signs'  any  one  which  has  so  far  a 
peculiar  character,  is  so  far  distinctively  EngUsh, 
that  it  may  be  taken  as  expressive  of  the  mind  of 
the  English  Church  itself,  by  that  I  am  most  will- 
ing it  shall  be  tried.  Now  a  Liturgy  is  of  this  kind. 
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I  have  shewn  how  remarkably  it  is  the  siga  of  an 
universal  society.  Tet  it  is  equally  true  that  each 
nation  has  always  had  its  own  liturgies.  To  this, 
therefore,  there  is  a  fidr  appeaL    But  how  shall  ^   ^ 


>a  ti- 


the appeal  be  made?    Why  may  I  not  read  my  ^^  *^  "'^ 
own  opinions  into  the  liturgy  as  well  as  into  any  .• 
other  book  ?     Undoubtedly  I  may.    And  there-  ^   ™'^ 
.  l^i^^ytlU^  ,   fore,  the  fedrer  way  of  getting  at  its  meanings  is  to  ~  ^^'*'" 
.  <xit  ac^^u^i —  receive  it  from  others,  especially  from  those  who  ^      *i^ 
<  t<  cvv  /t  , —  iinyg  attacked  it.    Let  us  try  this  course.  ~    "& ^/v*-  - 

■U  •  V '  Av«  <<L         1.  Again  and  again  the  English  Dissenters  have      M^{  "'■ 
' ')  '^iMj'T'iiv      complained  of  our  formularies,  because  they  assert      6^  -fx-" 


'ju^  ■    in  what   seems  to  them  such  plain  and  direct      ^  . 


'<k 


^  *         a  ■•*    '   '.4, 


i 


1  .       »•* 


k    « 


»' «       />.  'ut^anguage,  so  solemnly,  so  habitually,  the  principle     krrfu^ 

cC\M^  ih  it^  - *^**  *  baptized  man  is  to  regard  himself  as  re-     CT  >«- 

. .  v«^  -  •«  /J-    generate,  a  child  of  God,  an  heir  of  the  blessings     A^!^^;^. 

of  the  New  Covenant.     ^It  is  idle,'  say  these     ^4^^" 
^J^    Dissenters,  'to  pretend  that  by  leaving  out  a  few     j-        ^ 
.,    ,    ■ .     words  in  your  form  of  baptism,  you  would  remove      j^  c 
'  ,  ^    .     this  dreadful  plague-spot  from  your  Church.  Sup- 
,        . ,      posing  that  were  possible,  think  what  a  monstrous     '  ^ 

delusion  you  have  been  propagating  in  such  solemn    k^  ^^, 
moments  for  so  many  generations.    What,  thrust    tC^;^^  .1 
out  such  words  privily  in  this  nineteenth  century !    if^fUr-. 
They  ought  to  be  extirpated  amidst  groans  and    /V  d^  i-j, 
confessions  of  sin,  for  having  mocked  God  and  Cl^m^s^ 
ruined  the  souls  of  men.    But  -if  you  did  thrust  ^>vLic^: 
out  the  words,  the  spirit  of  them  goes  through  all  ^vw^  j 
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your  other  services.  You  tell  the  same  story  to  ^  ]l^^  \Lk 
the  children  whom  you  are  catechising ;  you  de- 
clare to  them  that  they  are  members  of  Christ, 
and  children  of  God.  Nay,  every  confession  and 
every  prayer  in  which  you  call  upon  adults  old  in 
sin  to  engage,  turns  upon  the  same  principle.  You 
invite  them  to  confess  and  to  pray,  as  if  they 
were  chHdren  of  God,  and  as  if  the  Spirit  were 
stiU  with  them.^ 

That  these  charges  are  constantly  preferred 
against  us  every  one  knows.  I  ask,  are  they  not 
true?  Has  any  apologist  for  the  liturgy,  who 
agreed  with  the  Dissenters  in  their  theological 
principle,  been  able  to  refute  them  ?  And  is  it 
not  very  painful  to  think  that  we  should  be  using 
equivocations  and  double  meanings,  at*  a  time 
when  we  are  professing  to  address  the  most 
awful  prayers  to  Him  who  is  truth?  I  may 
affirm  then,  not  from  any  conclupip"8  "f  my  Qwn,  ~  J  e*^^-^ 
but  on  the  authority  of  those  who  are  most  op-  ^o^i  •  ^^^  " 
posed  to  me,  that  the  idea  of  bl^tismal  Regenera-  ^^/5df*^  ^^^^ 
-iion  is  the  idea  of  our  liturgy.  ''f  *^"^ ' '  ^ 

But  is  this  connected  with  the  idea  of  an  opus     /'^^'  ^    '  -   . 
operatum?    I  think  the  question  has  already  been    cuL  ><v<  .  ^ 
answered.  The  Dissenter  perceives,  every  one  who  F'*  T  «  -  i*< 
thinks  perceives,  that  the  whole  of  our  liturgy  is  .i  ^\      * 
constructed  upon  the  principle,  that  the  men  who   ^"^  ^ 
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•)  '  ^^leffes;  that  the  sin  which  they  confess  is  the  sin 

,      of  not  having  owned  God  as  their  father^  of  not 

J        •  ^    7     having  remembered  his  covenant,  and  therefore^  of 

^  ^  ,;    not  having  walked  in  his  ways;  that  they  ask  to 

''  t  '"  -    ,^  he  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  position  with 

'^ <^    h  ^  -'    which  their  lives  need  not  have  been  and  have 

*^^'*^  i'*^  v..  .  been  at  variance;  in  one  word,  that  the  sacrament 

^*'-  tt   ir<^i    .'is  not  believed  to  have  conferred  on  men  a  tem- 

^^Kj    j/^vW    '^-,  porary  blessing,  but  to  have  admitted  them  into 

^ttiv  i^\y^        ^  permanent  state,  which  is  at  all  times  theirs, 

'  ^    ^*  ^'     c.-^  which  they  are  bound  at  all  times  to  daim,  and 

A^vi.-  rf     ^^  by  which  they  will  be  judged. 

f  .^4u.••l^^  ^^  s '      I  know  that  we  have  apologists  who  can  defend 

i  ^^:  ,f      us  from  this  imputation  as  well  as  the  other,  by 

dint  of  ingenious   special  pleading.    They  say, 

^  all  this   language   presumes    the  existence    of 

discipline;  we  have  undoubtedly  lost  our  dis- 

''^  "^"'^^  cipline,   but  we  are  not   therefore  to  lose   our 

;'  -r      prayers.'     How,  not  to  lose  our  prayers !    We  had 

-^  "  f ^  ^v  ^   better  lose  anything  than  go  on  in  direct  mockeiy 

*  vco  ^^         of  Ood.      If  the  want  of  discipline  makes  the 

-  .\-    *» ,  ^ ,  ^    prayers  false,  if  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  persons 

v.y  AW  K*^/     ^^  *°y  congregation  who  would  dare  to  say,  they 

'f .  W^  '  t/- hsise  not  lost  their  baptismal  purity ;  and  if  those 

nine  or  ten  be  the  very  persons,  who  one  may  be 

siu^  cannot  join  in  these  prayers,  or  in  any  prayer 

.  /  f  (.^4^.. '.  j-  but  that  of  the  Pharisee,  how  can  we  have  coiurage 

.    La <^        to  practise  such  profaneness,  because,  at   some 

y' """^^  ^^  Uuk.  ;  ^     r..    ',^.  cK^r  i^^ 
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time  or  another,  we  hope  to  get  a  discipline  which 
shall  cut  off  the  majority  of  those  who  now  call 
themselves  Churchmen?  But  does  our  liturgy 
give  the  slightest  sanction  to  the  notion,  that  the 
most  complete  restoration  of  discipline  would  make 
these  prayers  more  true  than  they  are  now?  Why, 
then,  in  her  ^  Commination  Service'  does  she  not 
announce  the  doctrine  of  the  aptts  qperatum  ?  Why 
does  she  not  say,  there,  'you have  been  made  mem- 
bers of  Christ  once,  but  the  privilege  is  gone,  the 
blessing  is  exhausted ;  you  have  resisted  the  Spirit, 
He  is  striving  no  more  with  you ;  recover  the  gift, 
if  possible,  by  penitence  and  prayer?'  Why  in  this 
service,  as  much  as  in  all  the  rest,  are  men  called 
to  repent,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  children, 
though  rebellious  children ;  on  the  ground  of  the  [ 
will  of  God,  that  they  should  turn  fix>m  their  wick- 
edness and  live  ? 

2.  Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  baptism.  The  view 
which  the  liturgy  takes  of  the  Creeds,  is  suffici- 
ently evident  from  the  mode  of  their  introduction 
into  it.  They  are  made  parts  of  our  worship ;  acts 
of  allegiance,  declarations  by  the  whole  congrega- 
tion of  the  name  into  which  each  one  has  been 
baptized ;  preparations  for  prayer  ;  steps  to  com- 
munion. The  notion  of  them  as  mere  collections 
of  dogmas  is  never  once  insinuated,  is  refuted  by 
the  whole  order  of  the  services. 

X  3 
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becomes  dissatisfied  with  the  eucharistic  part  of 
our  liturgy^  proclaims  it  to  be  cold^  heartless, 
dead,  &c.  In  like  manner,  whoever  belieyes  the 
Eucharist  to  be  a  sacrifice  in  any  sense  which  im- 
plies that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  upon  the  cross  is 
less  complete  and  finished  for  aU  mankind,  than  it 
has  been  supposed  to  be  by  the  strongest  Lutheran 
or  Calvinist,  also  denounces  our  liturgy  as  depart- 
ing from  that  idea  which  the  Mass,  in  other  por- 

.  tions  of  the  Latin  Church,  embodies.  By  the 
.confession,  then,  of  all,  it  regards  the  feast  as  the 
highest  Christian  privilege,  as  the  most  complete 
reality;  not  because  it  works  a  change  in  our 
Christian  state  and  position ;  not  because  it  brings 
one  before  us  who  is  habitually  absent  fi'om  us, 
but  because  it  enables  us  to  enter  into  the  fulness 
^  of  our  Church  life,  into  that  truly  human  and 
divine  fellowship,  which  Christ,  by  his  incama- 
tion,  his  death,  and  his  ascension,  has  claimed 
for  all  whom  He  is  not  ashamed  to  call  his 
brethren. 

4.  This  being  the  case,  the  communion  service 
in  our  liturgy  interprets  the  rest  of  our  worship. 
Throughout,  it  is  the  worship  of  a  body,  of  a 
family.  It  is  open,  and  has  been  subject,  to  all 
the  objections  which  the  defenders  of  extempore 

'   prayer  can  raise  against  any  form  as  belonging  to 
mankind  in  general,  and  not  to  our  nation. and 
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our  family^  to  our  particular  circumstances,  except 
so  far  as  we  can  connect  them  with  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  his  purposes  to  our  race.    On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  open,  and  has  been  subject,  to  the 
objections  of  those  who  think  that  worship  is  cold 
and  dead,  if  it  lead  us  from  the  visible  to  the  in-  * 
visible,  if  it  claim  the  privilege  of  approaching 
at  once  through  the  one  Mediator,  the  throne  of  the 
Absolute  and  the  Infinite.    It  proscribes  nothing ;    ' 
it  does  not  affirm  how  much  or  how  little  of  the 
sensible  may  be  useful  in  assisting  us  to  reach    \. 
that  which  is  beyond  our  senses.     Human  agency 
and  help  it  distinctly  recognizes  as  the  appointed 
and  ordinary  channel  through  which  the  bless- 
ings of  Him,  who  was  made  flesh,  descend  upon 
his  Church,  and  through  which  the  prayers  and    , 
praises  of  his  Church  ascend  as  an  united  sacri-    ( 
fice  to  Him.     But  it  does  affirm,  that  all  sensible 
helps,  and  all  human  agency,  lose  their  meaning 
and  become  positively  evil  when  they  are  con-     S 
verted  into  ends,  or  when  they  impair  the  belief    . ' 
that  the  whole  Church  is  admitted  into  the  holiest     ' 
place.  ^ 

5.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  this  subject  from 
that  of  ministerial  orders,  as  it  is  expounded  to  us 
in  our  ordination  and  consecration  services.  Part 
of  the  complaint  against  these  has  been  considered 
already.     Only  those  who  have  received  presby- 

X  5 
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tend  ordination  are  allowed  to  administer  the 
Eucharist  or  to  pronounce  absolution.  ^  Now/ 
argue  the  Dissenters^  ^you  may  say  if  you  will^ 
that  the  words  irp€<rj36r£poc  &nd  {cpcvc  are  differ- 
ent ;  and  that  you  affix  the  former^  not  the  latter, 
to  the  second  rank  of  your  ministers.  But  \&  not 
the  refusal  of  these  particular  offices  to  the  lower 
order  a  distinct  and  significant  recognition  of  the 
principle,  though  you  may  not  express  it  by  a 
name  ?  If  your  Church  felt  as  we  do  about  the 
sin  of  appropriating  these  names  to  men,  would 
she  have  dared  to  approach  so  very  closely  in  her 
acts  to  such  an  assumption?  Would  she  have 
proceeded  habitually  upon  a  maxim,  which  must 
at  least  convey  the  impression,  that  she  thinks  it 
no  assumption  at  all?'  I  leave  those  who  please 
to  answer  these  arguments ;  to  me  they  seem  ir- 
resistible. Nor  am  I  better  able  to  dear  our  ser- 
vices of  the  charge  of  distinctly  and  formally 
connecting  the  gift  of  spiritual  powers  with  ordi- 
nation ;  of  distinctly  encouraging  and  urging  her 
ministers  to  believe,  that  they  have  the  Holy 
Spirit  committed  to  them  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  I  do  tiot  complain  of  any  one  who 
performs  the  office  of  a  minister  in  our  Church, 
and  yet  believes  that  he  possesses  no  such  power. 
I  should  no  more  wish  to  exclude  him  from  his 
^office  on  that  account,  than  I  should  wish  to  de- 
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pose  a  magistrate  who  did  not  understand  the 
extent  of  the  powers  which  the  laws  invested  him 
with.  Each  may  be  using  that  which  he  does  believe 
is  his^  veiy  far  more  honestly  than  I  am  using  that 
which  I  believe  is  mine.  ESach  is  far  more  honest 
than  he  would  be  if  he  merely  acknowledged  the 
words  without  attaching  a  meaning  to  them.  But 
still  the  words  are  there ;  and  I  think  he  cannot 
complain  of  me  for  taking  them  in  their  plain 
sense ;  for  saying  that  little  as  I  enter  into  their 
force^  little  as  my  conduct  corresponds  vrith  them, 
there  are  very  few  which  I  have  ever  heard^  that  I 
could  bear  less  to  part  with,  or  that  I  more  feel  I 
must  learn  to  understand  by  acting  upon  the  con* 
viction  of  their  truth. 

With  the  continual  allegation  of  Dissenters, 
that  in  spite  of  many  tendencies  to  the  contrary 
opinion  in  some  of  our  divines,  ancient  as  well  as 
modem,  our  liturgy  recognizes  the  Episcopate  as 
the  root  of  all  the  other  orders,  and  supposes  it 
to  contain*  them  all  within  itself,  I  can  as  little 
quarrel  as  with  either  of  the  former.  They  seem 
to  me  to -have  made  theur  point  good.  And  I  can- 
not find  that  any  answers  which  have  been  made 
to  them,  amount  to  more  than  awkward  though 
ingenious  evasions. 

But  where  are  we  to  find  the  doctrine  of  the 
vicarial  powers  of  ministers  in  any  part  of  these 
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e  services  ?     Where  are  we  to  find  one  simrle  hint 

'  '  J,    that  the  Presbyter  absolves   or  administers  the 

^  .'V  ^^**jjucharist,  that  the  Bishop  exercises  his  own  func- 
{ii>^\^\  |.  1*'^  tions  or  that  he  ordains  others,  as  the  minister 
.^^  ^  ^ .  r  tv.v.  C/^and  delegate  of  one  who  is  absent  from  his  Church? 
'■'■    ^^  ^  Ufu  -  Those  who  adopt  this  opinion  be^n  at  once  to  ex- 

■ 

4  i    err  claim  against  our  services,  as  containing  the  most 
cold  and  unsatisfactory  recognition  of  the  mighty 
f'    ■,!   jtA.L     authority  with  which  the  Priest  and  Bishop  of 
t.   .*>.  (^.v  ^1^^  jjg^  Testament  are  endowed.    They  feel  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  clothe  himself 
with  other  attributes,  in  another  mystery  than  any 
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'\^-  ,  ^  which  the  English  Church  recognizes  in  him.  The 
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self-same  language  which  offends  the  Dissenter  as 

;,^, .  ^  containing  such  high  and  profane  assertions  of  a 

.   ,   perpetually  derived  and  renewing  power,  is  that 

.   /    /  which    contradicts    this    notion  of   an   inherent 

power. 

^    J      6.  Lastly,  we  come  to  the  Scriptures.  Here  the 

\  , ,  intention  of  the  liturgy  seems  remarkably  evident. 

£     I .  A  ':  /4.1^®  Scripture  is  adopted  into  our  worship,  the 

A<  hi^'-i.  .^  /.   ^, Service  explains  the  lessons,' the  lessons  explain 

'\..   M  v-  :A.^c  service.    The  Bible  is  read  partly  as  a  con- 

.  ^     ^  ^  ^    tinuous  history,  the  history  of  God's  revelation, 

.  and  of  the  Church's  growth  and  expansion ;  partly 

^^^  ^     in  connexion  with  our  communion — the  epistles 

^    r       of  the  New  Testament  expounding  to  us  the  law 


jL      /  ^  of  the  Spirit  of  life,  the  Gospels,  the  image  after 
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which  the  Spirit  would  form  us.     This  is  pre-    > 
cisely  that  relation  between  the  Scriptures  and 
the  Churchy  which  I  endeavoured  to  set  forth  in 
the  former  part  of  this  book.     The  Protestant  , 
Dissenter  says,  that  we  set  aside  the  Bible,  though    ) 
we  read  more  of  it  in  any  one  month  in  one  of  our    ? 
Churches,  than  he  reads  in  two  years  in  any  of  his 
meetings;  and  though  our  reading  of  it  is  con-   , 
tinuous,  his  casual  and  arbitrary.     The  Romanist 
says,  that  we  set  aside  the  authority  of  the  Church 
in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  though  we  make 
it  a  formal  and  habitual  part  of  the  services,  in 
which  the  mind  of  the  Church  is  expressed. 

II.  1.  I  think  then,  I  have  answered  the  question 
as  to  the  meaning,  which  the   English  Church 
puts  upon  the  signs  which  it  has  in  common  with 
other  Churches,  fairly  and  legitimately.     Another 
question  was,  how  we   can   determine  between 
two  bodies,  both  existing  in  this  country,  and  both 
possessing  these   signs,  which  may  and  which 
may  not  fairly  call  itself  Catholic.     If  our  pre- 
vious statements  have  been  true,  this  question  is 
also  settled.    A  body  acknowledging  itself  con-  ^ 
nected    with  the   Church  in   all   previous   ages  / 
(/     by  the  bond  of  sacraments,  of  creeds,  of  wor- 
ship, of  ministerial   succession,    has    the  prima  •' 
fade  marks  of  Catholicity.      Should  any  other  ) 
body  standing  aloof  from  it,  put  in  a  claim  upon 
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(  t^  same  grounds  to  be  Catholic^  it  is  bound 

)  to  show  the  reasons  of  its  own  pretension^  and 
the  reasons  upon  which  it  rejects  the  former  pre- 
tension. Those  reasons  must  be  the  same  which 
we  have  considered  akeady.  We  are  not  Catholic 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Romish  body  which  resides 
in  this  country^  because  we  do  not  acknowledge 
^  '  the  opus  operaium  in  Baptism^  the  new  creeds  of 
Popes^  Transubstantiation,  the  Eucharist,  the  ex- 

'  istence  of  an  intermediate  agency  between  Christ 
and  his  members  on  earth,  the*  vicarial  authority 

'^'  of  ministers,  the  existence  of  a  Universal  mortal 

;,  Bishop,  the  right  of  the  Church  to  hide  the 
Scriptures  from  the  Laity,  in  one  word,  because 

)  we  do  not  acknowledge  that  system  which  ap- 
peared to  us  before  we  entered  upon  EngUsh 

'  ground  at  all,  to  be  anti-Catholic  The  Church 
in  every  land  exists  under  the  condition,  either  of 
professing  this  system,  or  of  protesting  against  it. 
Its  existence  is  not  denoted  by  the  Professibn  or 
by  the  Protest,  but  by  the  Signs  to  which  the  pro- 
fession and  the  protest  refer.  If  the  Romish 
body  say  that  it  stands  in  certain  notions  abaiU 
sacraments  and  about  orders,  and  not  in  its  sacra- 
ments and  in  its  orders  themselves,  that  declara- 
tion is  a  practical  renunciation  of  its  claims  to  be 
a  Church.  We  say  that  we  protest  against  these 
notions,  because  they  are  incompatible  with  the 
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acknowledgment  of  Christ's  Spiritual  and  Uni- 
versal Kingdom. 

2«  But  since  we  have  seen  that  the  confessions 
in  different  Protestant  bodies  have  (coutrary  to  the 
intentions  of  their  compilers)'  greatly  interfered 
with  the  simple  recognition  of  the  facts  contained 
in  the  creed^  and  that  the  Romish  confessions 
sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Trent^  and  by 
Pope  Pius  IV.,  interfere  with  it  yet  more;  we 
are  bound  to  show  whether  there  is  anything 
corresponding  to  these  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, any  addition  made  upon  its  own  authority 
to  the  admitted  formularies  of  the  whole  Church. 
Till  we  are  satisfied  on  this  point  we  cannot,  I 
conceive,  rightly  understand  our  own  position  in 
reference  to  the  other  portions  of  the  Church. 

Now  it  appears  that  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
we  as  well  as  the  Protestants  and  Romanists 
on  the  Continent,  drew  up  a  set  of  dogmatic 
articles,  and  that  these  have  continued  to  be  the 
test  of  orthodoxy  for  those  who  take  orders  in 
our  Church  and  for  those  who  are  studying  in 
at  least  one  of  our  universities,  ever  since.  See- 
ing then,  that  there  were  different  systems  at 
that  time  in  vogue,  and  that  the  object  of  differ- 
ent reUgious  bodies  in  making  confessions,  was 
to  identify  themselves  with  one  or  other  of  these 
systems;  (for  example,  the  Genevan  body  thus 
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identified  itself  with  the  Calvinistic  system,  the 
Romanist  bodies  with  the  Tridentine  system,)  we 
must  desire  to  know  how- far  these  articles  of  ours 
identify  us  with  any  of  them.  One  remark  has  been 
made  respecting  them,  which  is  not  unimportant 
for  our  present  purpose,  that  they  carefully  avoid 
any  intrusion  upon  the  grouhd  occupied  by  the 
old  creeds.  They  do  not  take  the  living  forms  of  the 
creeds,  they  constitute  a  set  of  distinct  dogmatic 
propositions ;  they  would  be  ridiculous  if  intro- 
duced into  worship,  they  are  not  intended  for  the 
majority  of  the  laity;  they  belong  exclusively 
to  the  student.  But  these  observations  respect- 
ing them  would  be  of  little  worth,  if  it  "appeared 
that  they  inculcate  upon  the  teacher  a  certain 
theological  system  alien  from  the  spirit  and  tem- 
per of  the  creeds ;  for  this  system  he  will  com- 
municate to  those  who  hear  him. 

How  stands  the  case  ?  We  have  seen  that  there 
is  one  main  characteristic  of  the  Calvinistic  sys- 
tem as  a  system.  It  makes  the  fall  of  man  the  cen- 
tral point  of  its  divinity :  it  treats  the  incarnation, 
and  all  the  facts  which  manifest  the  Son  of  God  to 
men,  as  merely  growing  out  of  this,  and  necessary 
in   consequence  of  it '.     On   this   principle   that 

>  A  reader  may  ask,  what  then  is  meant  by  a  Snpralapsarian  I 
I  answer,  not  a  person  who  supposes  the  union  of  mankind  with 
its  Creator  to  be  an  idea  anterior  to  that  of  the  fall,  but  a  person 
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very  spirited  confession  which  was  drawn  up  by 
the  Scotch  preachers  for  the  use  of  the  Kirk 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  is  constructed.  The 
first  article  is  on  the  Trinity ;  the  second,  on  the 
Fall ;  then  comes  the  explanation  of  the  existence 
of  the  Church  or  Kirk,  as  grounded  upon  the 
predestination  of  certain  individuals  in  this  fallen 
race,  to  eternal  life.  There  cannot  be  a  finer  or 
better  model  of  a  purely  Calvinistical  confession 
than  this  one;  nor  any  which  illustrates  more 
completely  the  direct  opposition  between  the  idea 
of  the  Geneva  system,  and  the  idea  of  the  old 
Catholic  Creeds.  We  have  seen  again,  that  the 
Lutheran  had  a  very  different  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity firom  this,  a  great  desire  to  make  the  in- 
carnation of  Christ  the  centre  of  all  his  thoughts, 
and  to  use  the  Apostles^  Creed  as  his  symbol : 
of  such  a  disposition  the  Augsburg  confession  \ 
is  a  satisfactory  testimony.  But  we  have  seen  ' 
also,  that  in  his  eagerness  to  assert  conscious  j 
Justification,  as  the  one  great  principle  of  divinity, 
he  was  driven  back  upon  the  same  ground  as  . 
the  Calvinist;  he  was  forced  to  start  from  the 
evil  root,  in  order  that  he  might  explain  the  process 
of  restoration.    And  thus,  as  I  remarked  before,    i 

who  thinka  that  the  redemption  and  salvation  of  certain  indivi- 
duals out  of  mankind,  is  the  highest  end  of  all  Grod's^urposes,  for 
the  sake  of  which  the  fall  itself  was  permitted  and  ordained. 
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systematic  Ph)testantism  became  identical  with  Cal- 
vinism^ until  the  Arminian  form  of  it  was  developed, 

'  which  is  little  more  than  a  contradiction  of  Cal- 
vinism, little  more  than  a  denial  of  the  principle, 

/  that  the  will  of  God  is  the  originating  cause  of 
all  good  in  man. 

Now  if  any  one  will  turn  to  our  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  he  will  perceive  that  the  first  article  being 
upon  the  Trinity,  the  second  is  upon  the  Incar- 
nation, and  that  the  first  eight  articles  relate  to 
truths  directly  connected  with  the  being  of  Gk>d,  to 
his  manifestations  of  Himself,  to  the  Scriptures  as 
expounding  them,  to  the  Creeds  as  iUustratingand 
interpreting  the  Scriptures.  When  this  Catholic 
foundation  has  been  laid,  we  proceed  in  the  ninth 
Article  to  the  fall  of  man,  and  then  to  all  those 
questions  concerning  fi*ee-wil1,  justification  and 
election,  which  were  bccupying  men's  minds  in 

ft 

the  sixteenth  century.  On  all  these  points  it 
seems  to  me  the  language  of  the  Articles  is  as 
distinct  and  definite  as  it  can  be.  The  Calvinistic 
and  Lutheran  principles  are  plainly  and  distinctly 
asserted,  there  is  no  hint  or  prophecy  of  Arminian- 
ism ;  the  Romish  system  in  every  point  wherein 
it  is  opposed  to  the  distinct  affirmations  of  the 
Reformers,  on  the  subject  of  God's  will  and  man'tf 
faith,  is  repudiated;  that  is  to  say,  the  System 
of  Romanism  is  rejected  in  the  articles  from  the 
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ninth  to  the  nineteenth,  just  as  the  system  of  Cal- 
vinism, or  pm^  Protestantism,  had  been  repu- 
diated by  the  articles  from  the  first  to  the  eighth. 
The  principles  of  the  Reformation  are  asserted 
in  the  one  division,  not  as  necessary  qualifications, 
but  as  indispensable  conditions  of  the  great 
Catholic  truths  which  had  been  asserted  in  the 
other.  And  so  to  whatever  cause  we  owe  it,  this 
has  been  the  result  of  these  articles ;  they  have 
been  thorns  in  the  side  of  those  who  have 
wished  to  establish  an  English  theological  system, 
either  fashioned  out  of  the  materials  which  Ro- 
manism or  Calvinism  supplies ;  they  have  encou- 
raged persons  of  all  sects  and  schools  to  hope  that 
their  principles,  in  some  sense  or  other,  might  be 
contained  in  them,  or  by  some  process  or  other 
extracted  out  of  them,  or,  at  all  events,  not  posi- 
tively denied  by  them ;  ancl  yet  there  is  no  sect  or 
school,  when  speaking  its  sect  or  school  language, 
which,  if  it  were  honest,  would  not  confess  that 
there  are  clauses  and  passages  in  them  which  it 
would  be  glad  tQ  be  rid  of^  that  a  small  omission, 
or  addition,  of  a  'not'  would  often  be  very  ac- 
ceptable to  it ;  that  it  would  hke  exceedingly,  if 
not  to  remodel  them,  at  least  to  subjoin  to  them 
on  all  occasions  a  commentary  of  its  own. 

I  conclude  this  head  with  remarking,  that  if 
our  observations  respecting  the  true  meaning  of 
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Quakerism^  of  Calvinism^  of  Lutheraniam,  of 
Unitarianism,  be  true,  the  ideas  and  principles 
of  each  of  these  bodies  are  expressed  in  the  forms 
-  of  our  English  Church ;  only  the  systems  which 
they  have  grafted  upon  these,  and  which  have 
separated  them  from  each  other,  rejected.  The 
idea  of  men  as  constituted  in  the  divine  Word, 
of  a  Kingdom  based  upon  that  constitution,  of 
a  Spirit  working  to  bring  him  into  conformity 
with  it,  of  a  perpetual  struggle  with  an  evil  and 
sensual  nature,  this  is  the  idea  of  Quakerism,  and 
it  is  the  idea  of  our  Liturgy  in  every  one  of  its 
forms  and  services.  The  idea  of  a  divine  Will 
going  before  all  acts  of  the  human  Will,  the  pri- 
mary source  of  all.  that  is  in  eternity,  and  all 'that 
becomes  in  time,  to  which  every  thing  is  meant  to 
be  in  subjection,  which  can  alone  bring  that 
which  has  rebelled  into  subjection,  to  which  every 
creature  must  attribute  all  the  motions  to  good 
which  he  finds  within  him,  the  primary  di«c- 
tion  of  his  thoughts,  the  power  of  perseverance, 
this  is  the  idea  of  Calvinism,  and  it  is  the  idea 
which  is  implied  in  all  the  prayers  of  our  Litany, 
which  is  formally  set  forth  in  the  words  of  our 
Articles.  The  idea  of  man  strugghng  with  his 
own  evil  nature,  discovering  in  it  nothing  but  a 
bottomless  pit  of  evil,  grasping  at  a  deliverer, 
finding  that  in  union  with  him  only  is  his  hfe; 
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that  he  is  strong  only  in  his  strength^  righteous 
only  in  his  righteousness ;  this  is  the  idea  of 
Lutberanism^  and  it  is  the  idea  which  is  involved 
in  all  our  prayers  and  Creeds^  which  our  Articles 
reassert  in  logical  terms.  The  idea  of' an  unity 
^^  which  lies  beneath  all  other  unity ;  of  a  love  which 
is  the  ground  of  all  other  love,  of  Humanity  as 
connected  with  that  love,  regarded  by  it,  compre- 
hended in  it,  this  is  the  idea  which  has  hovered 
about  the  mind  of  the  Unitarian,  and  which  he 
has  vainly  attempted  to  comprehend  in  his  system 
of  contradictions  and  denials :  this  idea  is  the 
basis  of  our  Liturgy,  our  Articles,  our  Church. 


SECTION  II. 


Does  the  Universal  Society  in  England  exist  apart  from  its  Civil 
Institations,  or  in  union  with  them  t 

To  this  question  the  answer  is  unanimous. 

The  English  dissenter  affirms  that  the  Chui^h  is 
embodied  in  the  State ;  it  is  an  Act  of  Parliament 
Church.  The  modem  civil  Ruter  says,  that  £he 
state  is  impeded  in  all  its  operations  by  the 
Church ;  the  Sovereign  is  crowned  by  the  Arch- 
bishop, the  Bishops  as  a  body  take  part  in  the 
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deliberations  of  parliament;  above  all^  the  greater 
part  of  the  education  of  the  land  is  ecclesiastical. 
The  Romanist  affirms  that  the  Church  has  no 
pretensions  to  be  called  a  Catholic  body ;  it  is 
a  national  body.  There  can  be  no  doubt  then, 
that  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  institutions  are 
united,  and  this  by  bonds  which  it  must  require 
some  violence  to  break. 

But  when  did  this  union  take  place  ?  How 
was  it  brought  to  pass?  Who  were  the  con- 
tracting parties  to  it?  On  all  these  ques- 
tions history  preserves  a  profound  silence.  It 
records  no  meeting  of  Sovereigns  and  Bishops  to 
adjust  the  terms  of  the  fellowship;  it  fixes  no 
date  at  which  the  Church  began  to  say  it  would 
acknowledge  the  state,  or  at  which  the  state  said 
it  would  acknowledge  the  Church.  So  soon  as 
we  find  the  Church  in  the  land,  we  find  her  doing 
homage  to  the  civil  powers,  such  as  they  were, 
which  ruled  the  land.  So  soon  as  the  Church 
begins  to  exercise  its  own  peculiar  influence,  the 
civil  power  begins  to  feel  that  influence,  and 
to  be  moulded  by  it.  Then  indeed  we  meet  with 
reqprds  of  transactions  between  these  two  bodies, 
each  of  which  is  perceived  to  have  its  distinct 
representative,  and  its  peculiar  object,  though 
neither  the  representatives  nor  the  objects  are 
defined  by  any  formal  line  of  separation.    But 
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these  transactions  are  not  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  State^ 
that  it  will  protect  the  Churchy  or  on  the  part 
of  the  Churchy  that  it  will  do  certain  services  for 
the  State ;  far  rather  they  are  attempts  by  each, 
efther  to  reclaim  a  portion  of  its  own  province 
which  it  supposes  that  the  other  has  invaded, 
or  to  conquer  a  portion  of  that  province  of  which 
the  other  has  hitherto  had  peaceable  possession. 
They  are  such  transactions  as  presuppose  a  real, 
though  a  yet  imperfectly  understood  relation,  not 
such  as  could  have  been  produced  by  a  compact, 
or  had  the  least  tendency  to  create  one.  The 
Church  affirms,  that  it  has  a  right  to  assign  the 
powers  and  jurisdiction  of  its  own  Bishops ;  the 
State  maintains  that  Bishops  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  its  subjects  must  acknowledge  its  paramount 
authority.  The  Church  affirms  that  it  has  a 
spiritual  government  altogether  distinct  from  the 
civil  government.  The  State  says  that  the 
minister  of  the  Church  must  submit  like 
other  men  to  its  laws  and  its  tribunals.  Eyery 
impartial  and  thoughtful  reader  of  our  his- 
tory, feels  that  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  in 
each  of  these  pretensions ;  that  Becket  must  have 
been  contending  for  a  principle,  that  Henry  must 
have  been  contending  for  a  primsiple.    The  re- 
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solution  of  our  annalists  generally  to  choose 
favourites^  and  to  nickname  opponents^  the  eager- 
ness of  young  readers  to  arrive  at  a  positive 
conclusion  about  every  matter  in  dispute^  the 
obvious  injustice  of  those  (so  called)  fair  critics, 
who  try  both  parties  by  the  standards  of  their 
own  time,  and  of  course  condemn  both,  acquit- 
ting and  exalting  only  themselves  and  their  own 
wisdom,  may  hinder  us  from  acknowledging  at 
once  and  in  terms,  that  we  are  under  deep  obli- 
gations to  these  opposing  champions,  and  that 
a  higher  power  was  working  out  its  ends  by  the 
help  of  both ;  but  we  all  feel  inwardly,  that  this 
is  the  case,  we  all  unconsciously  express  our  con- 
viction that  it  is  so  in  one  set  of  phrases  or  ano- 
ther. And  we  feel  also  in  a  remarkable  way,  that 
the  history  of  these  struggles  is,  if  not  the  histoiy 
of  England,  yet  the  heart  and  centre  of  it,  whence 
more  light  is  thrown  upon  the  records  of  the  con-  ' 
flicts  between  Kings  and  Barons,  Normans  and 
Saxons,  the  old  orders  and  the  new,  than  they 
throw  back  upon  it.  Those  who  have  learnt  that 
the  science  of  politics  is  not  comprehended  in  the 
theoiy  of  representation,  that  in  order  to  under- 
stand what  representation  means,  we  must  first 
know  what  there  is  to  represent,  have  perceived 
that  in  these  civil  and  ecclesiastical  disputes,  lies 
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the  inward  secret  which  we  have  need  to  investi- 
gate before  we  can  trace  its  working  on  the  sur- 
face and  in  the  external  machinery  of  Society. 

So  it  was  before  the  Reformation.  And  what 
was  the  Reformation  itself?  Its  opponents  of 
both  classes  say,  that  it  was  merely  a  national 
movement.  '  Henry  not  Cranmer  was  at  the 
root  of  it.  There  was  more  of  politics  in  it  than 
of  religion.'  I  should  not  use  such  language ;  I 
do.  not  understand  their  distinction  between 
politics  and  religion.  But  I  believe  that  in  their 
meaning  they  are  right.  The  most  obvious  pecu- 
liarity of  the  English  Reformation  seems  to  be 
this,  that  it  was  a  movement  originating  with  the 
Sovereign  and  not  with  Theologians.  And  there- 
fore it  was  not  a  new  movement,  but  one  of  s^ 
series  of  movements.  Not  only  the  constitutions 
of  Clarendon,  made  in  the  days  of  a  rebellious 
Sovereign,  but  the  statutes  of  praemunire,  passed 
in  the  time  of  some  of  the  most  orthodox,  some 
of  the  greatest  persecutors  of  LoUardism,  had 
attempted  to  cut  off  the  correspondence  of  the 
Church  with  Rome.  The  difference  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  was  simply  this,  that  a  large 
body  of  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  had  been  led  by 
their  religious  feelings  to  desire  that  this  corre- 
spondence should  be  broken  off;  to  feel  that  the 
English  Church  could  not  maintain  its  own  posi- 
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tion  unless  it  became  strictly  national ;  unless  it 
abandoned  that  subjection  to  a  foreign  bishop, 

^  which  the  state  had  always  wished  it  to  abandon. 
And  what  has  been  the  state  of  things  since  the 
Reformation  ?  It  is  this :  a  number  of  bodies  or 
sects  have  gradually  grown  up  in  the  country^  which 
have  affirmed  that  the  principles  of  Protestantism 
were  not  asserted  with  sufficient  boldness  at  our 

y  Reformation.  We  stopped  short,  it  is  said,  af  a 
certain  point.  We  retain  much  of  the  papal  system, 
which  the  other  protestant  nations  have  thrown 
off.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Romanists  have  felt 
that  the  English  Reformation  was  more  fatal  to  the 
maxim  upon  which  they  were  habitually  acting, 
than  the  reformation  in  any  other  quarter  had 
been.  There  was  a  hope  that  men  might  renounce 
a  new  system  of  opinions  and  adopt  an  old  one. 

^  But  a  Church  which  had  affirmed  the  principle 
of  nationality,  which  had  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  sovereign  of  its  own  land,  was, 
to  all  appearance,  utteriy  incorrigible.  The  most 
earnest  and  intelligent  Jesuits  who  came  over  per- 
ceived that  this  was  a  condition  of  things,  which 
must  be  changed,  not  merely  by  preaching,  but  by 
plotting;  many  of  them  believed  that  the  best 
hope  of  the  restoration  of  the  papal  power  lay  in 
the  triumph  of  those  sects  which  professed  a  more 
-  vehement  Protestantism.    Another  curious  point 
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deserves  to  be  noticed ;  the  Puritan  body  was,  as 
I  have  said  before,  essentially  Calvinistical.  Cal- 
vinism was  the  principle  of  its  life.  It  was  the 
feeling  that  the  English  Church  was  not  founded 
upon  the  Calvinistical  idea  which  gave  occasion 
to  the  earliest  Puritan  movements.  And  yet  we 
imported  the  anti-Calvinistical  doctrine,  which  the 
Puritans  afterwards  identified  with  popery,  from 
one  of  the  purely  protestant  countries  of  the  Con- 
tinent. Nay,  further,  it  was  not  till  we  had  a 
Scottish  king  upon  the  throne,  a  king  bred  under 
Presbyterian  preachers,  that  we  had  any  con- 
nexion with  this  Arminian  system  at  all.  It  is 
to  this  king  that  we  owe  a  very  marked  change 
in  our  position.  Elizabeth  had  troubled  herself 
as  little  as  possible  about  systems  of  opinion ;  she 
had  merely  endeavoured  to  assert  her  position  as 
a  national  sovereign.  James  could  only  look  upon 
every  subject  as  a  schoolman  and  a  pedant.  He 
had,  indeed,  one  living  practical  feeling;  he  had 
been  disgusted  with  the  Presbyterian  preachers, 
and  had  found  that  their  power  practically  inter- 
fered with  his.  But  he  had  no  sense  of  sym- 
pathy or  connexion  with  our  Church,  he  only 
wished  that  the  Episcopalian  system  should  pre- 
vail against  the  Presbyterian.  And  this  system, 
widi  whatever  belonged  to  it,  was  to  be  established 
in  Scotland,  and  maintained  here  by  the  efforts  of 
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the  state.     Both  in  Sgotland,  therefore^  and  in 
England^  the  feeling  that  there  is  a  spiritual  power 
distinct  from   and  higher  than  the   mere  state 
power^  was  called  forth.     In  Scotland  this  spiri- 
tual feeling  connected  itself  with  the   national 
feeling.    The  people  revolted  against  the  notion 
of  a  prelacy  which  was  imposed  upon  them  by 
England.    Here^  the  mixture  of  spiritual  with  na- 
tional feelings    in   the   Puritan    produced   some 
strange  anomalies.     The  body  in  the  Commons' 
House^  which  had   most  sympathy  with   Puri- 
tanism,  were    occupied  in   maintaining  the  old 
forms  of  the  national  constitution  against  the  royal 
prerogative.  The  Puritan  clergy  were- raising  their 
voices  against  oXi.  national  and  ecclesiastical  forms, 
and  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  spiritual  man. 
Mixed  with  these  assertions,  however,  one  can 
perceive  in  them  from  the  first  a  desire  for  a 
more  formal  and  systematic  divinity  than  had  ever 
existed  in  England  before.  At  length  they  triumph^ 
and  it  is  their  business  to  realize  as  well  as  they 
can  their  three  objects,  of  upholding  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  which  had  been  asserted  by  the 
Long   Parliament,  the  superiority  of  Christians 
to  outward  forms,  which  had  been  maintained  by 
their  preachers  against  Laud  and  the  Bishops;  and, 
lastly,  the  all  importance  of  a  peculiar  theological 
system.    The  first  attempt  issued  in  the  establish- 
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ment  of  a  military  despotism ;  the  second  led  to  the 
rise  and  independence  of  the  different  sects  which 
revolted  from  the  stem  Presbyterian  government 
and  sought  to  maintain  freedom  of  conscience; 
the  last  effort  was  embodied  in  the  deliberations, 
decrees,  catechismsy  committees  of  triers,  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly.  It  is  a  grievous  thing 
that  English  Churchmen  should,  from  their  pre- 
judices and  partialities,  refuse  to  study  the  history 
of  this  remarkable  period  simply  and  fairly,  look- 
ing at  it  from  all  sides  and  all  points  of  view,  and 
labouring  to  do  justice  to  the  feelings  of  all  the 
parties  who  were  concerned  in  it.  For  it  is  when 
thus  considered,  and  not  when  warped  into  an 
apology  for  some  ecclesiastical  hero,  or  into  a  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  upon  his  opponents,  that  it 
illustrates  and  makes  manifest  the  essential  rela- 
tion between  spiritual  and  civil  life,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  destroying  that  relation  by  any  efforts 
of  ours,  however  unfriendly  and  uncomfortable  we 
may  make  it. 

The  Westminster  Assembly  had  done  their  best 
to  establish  an  uniformity  of  opinions ;  that 
wherein  they  had  left  their  ministers  free,  was 
in  t^eir  modes  of  worship.  The  opposite  prin- 
ciple had  been  the  one  hitherto  recognized  in 
England.  The  bond  of  national  fellowship  had 
been  supposed  to  be  the  bond  of  worship :   men 
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who  had  books  and  leisure  might  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  study  of  opinions.  I  do  not 
know  how  far  the  Episcopal  clei^  at  the  Re- 
storation were  aware  that  this  was  the  question 
at  issue  between  them  and  their  opponents ;  pos- 
sibly they  were  not ;  possibly  they  looked  upon 
it  merely  as  a  question  whether  the  nation,  should 
adopt  a  more  or  less  comprehensive  system* 
But  if  so,  their  old  habits  were  stronger  than 
"their  theories;  the  state  felt  that  it  could 
not  trouble  itself  about  shades  of  opinion,  but 
that  old  forms  of  worship  were  practical  and 
general,  and  there  was  One  over  us  who  saw 
further  than^  either  statesmen  or  churchmen.  At 
all  events,  this  was  the  resul^.  The  act  of  uni- 
formity in  worship  was  the  substitute  for  the 
efforts  at  a  dogmatic  uniformity,  which  belonged 
to  the  genius  of  Presbyterianism.  The  immediate 
effect  of  that  measure,  was  the  separation  of  the 
Puritan  clergy  from  that  which  was  now  again 
recognized  as  the  national  Church.  Then  began 
various  stupid  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  state  to 
silence  them,  or  to  coerce  them  into  an  union^ 
mixed  with  various  royal  experiments  at  a  general 
liberty  of  conscience  which  should  include  Ro- 
manist as  w^U  as  Protestant  Dissenters.  The 
resistance  to  these,  marks  the  strong  sense  of  the 
people  and  of  the  parUament  that  Romanism  was 
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something  anti-national.  This  feeling  was  strong 
in  the  minds  of  the  seven  Bishops  who  refused  to 
read  James's  declaration.  They  believed  that  the 
act  of  the  king  was,  as  it  proved  to  be,  suicidal. 
Several  of  them  could  not,  however,  follow  out 
that  principle  to  what  seems  to  me  its  legitimate 
consequence ;  that  when  the  king  did  commit 
his  act  of  legal  suicide  by  deserting  the  country, 
he  was  as  one  lying  under  a  sentence  of  deposition 
firom  God  himself,  for  having  violated  the  covenant 
by  which  he  held  his  power.  The  Convention  Par- 
liament took  that  pious  view  of  the  matter,  and  ac- 
cordingly inquired,  not  what  person  they  might  by 
their  own  power  or  in  conformity  with  the  people's 
win,  choose  into  his  place,  but  who  seemed  to  be 
designated  to  the  office  by  the  providence  of  God '. 
At  no  period,  I  think,  was  the  re^gious  character 
of  the  English  state  more  distinctly  asserted  than 
at  this  I  and  at  no  time  was  it  more  important 
that  it  should  be  asserted.  For  now  was  beginning 
that  change  in  the  habits  and  feelings  of  men, 
here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  to  which  I  adverted  in 
my  first  part;  the  change,  I  mean,  from  the  no- 
tion of  government  as  grounded  upon  deep  mys- 
terious principles,  to  the  notion  of  it  as  the  result 


>  See  the  celebrated  pasBage  in  Burke's  ReflectionS|  wherein 
he  replies  to  the  sermon  of  Dr.  Price  upon  the  subject. 
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'  of  mere  commercial  arrangements— of  some  ima- 
ginary artificial  compact.  That  this  change  has 
been  productive  of  very  mischievous  effects  to  the 
Church  and  the  nation  of  England^  I  shall  have 
occasion  presently  to  remark.  That  it  has  led  to 
any  legislative  acts  which  involve  a  formal  or  a 
virtual  violation  of  the  union  between  the  eccle- 
siastical and  the  civil  bodies,  I  believe  is  a 
notion  which  could  only  have  become  prevalent 
through  this  very  habit  of  mind.  We  have  sup- 
posed the  Church  and  the  state  to  be  knit  toge- 
ther by  Some  material  outward  terms  of  agreement : 
we  do  not  know  what  they  are;  they  may  be 
that  the  state  shall  not  recognize  any  persons  as 
its  subjects  who  are  not  Churchmen ;  in  other 
words,  that  it  should  ignore  facts ;  they  may  there- 
fore be  violated  by  acts  of  toleration,  repeals  of 
test  laws,  emancipation  of  Romanists.  I  do  not 
express  any  opinion  about  the  policy  of  one  or 
other  of  these  measures ;  some  of  them  may  have 
been  inexpedient  measures ;  they  were  all,  I  should 
conceive,  defended  as  well  as  attacked  by  many 
feeble  and  imperfect  arguments.  But  I  do 
» think  that  it  requires  something  far  deeper  and 
more  subtle  than  any  such  measures,  to  destroy  an 
union  which  has  cemented  itself  by  no  human 
^  contrivances,  and  which  exists  in  the  very  nature 

of  things.  By  carelessness,  ignorance,  faithlessness. 
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immorality^  we  may  undennine  our  national  life^ 
and  to  these  perils  it  is  continually  exposed.  But 
the  acts  of  our  legislators  when  they  are  evil^  are 
in  general  bat  reflexes  of  something  which  is  evil 
in  the  national  mind^  and  which  legislators  cannot 
correct.  And  in  general  they  are  better  than  could 
at  all  be  expected  from  the  temper  of  those  who 
passed  them^  or  of  us  who  criticise  them.  Often- 
times the  very  errors  which  are  in  them^  and  the 
mischievous  consequences  to  which  they  lead^  may 
become  our  teachers,  and  may  be  far  more  profit- 
able to  us  than  the  success  of  our  opposition  to  them 
could  have  been.  And  therefore  I  am  naturally  led 
from  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  to  that 
which  I  proposed  next  to  consider. 


SECTION  III. 

What  is  the  form  of  character  which  belongs  especially  to  English- 
men t  to  what  kind  of  depravation  is  it  liable  1 

Prom  what  I  have  said  already,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent to  the  reader  that  I  believe  the  first  thoughts 
of  men  upon  this  subject  to  be  well  founded. 
^  You  Englishmen  are  such  mere  politicians/  this 
is  the  ordinary  complaint  which  foreigners  make 
l^  of  us.  *  Alas  !  how  exclusively  we  are  devoted  to 
politics/  this  is  our  continual  groan  concerning 
ourselves.     The  proofs  of  the  position  are  mani- 
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fold — ^none  more  striking  tlian  those  which  are 
supplied  by  men  who  are  determined  that  they 
will  at  idl  events  be  exempt  •from  the  national 
disease;  that  they  will  be  artists,  philosophers, 
mystics — anything  but  poUtidans.  Watch  them 
well,  and  you  will  see  how  utteriy  impossible  it  is 
for  them  to  realize  their  dream ;  how  continually 
some  speculation  about  the  organization  of  society, 
some  practical  efibrt  to  remodel  it,  mixes  with 
their  high  and  serene  contemplations ;  how  fierce 
and  restless  the  contemplators  become,  from  the 
very  efibrt  to  keep  themselves  from  all  contact  with 
the  fever  and  restlessness  which  they  suppose  to 
be  inherent  in  the  English  character,  and  which 
they  know  are  in  their  own.  Other  cases  there  are, 
of  another  kind,  which  confirm  the  same  fact  still 
more  remarkably.  I  have  known  persons  who 
possessed  no  practical  talent  whatever,  all  whose 
attempts  at  action  were  of  the  most  ludicrously 
and  painfully  abortive  kind,  who,  if  they  tried  to 
realize  some  fine  conception  of  their  own,  were  sure 
either  to  render  it  contemptible  by  their  failure,  or 
else  very  soon  to  run  into  one  of  the  old  ruts  ftom. 
which  they  had  been  labouring  with  all  their 
might  to  extricate  themselves.  And  yet  such 
Englishmen  as  these,  who,  if  they  have  any  gifts 
at  all,  seem  to  be  exclusively  endowed  with  those 
•  which  are  most  un-English,  feel  themselves  just 
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as  much  compelled  to  be  political  and  practical 
as  their  countrymen.  They  find  it  impossible  to 
think  unless  they  can  in  some  way  or  other  con- 
nect their  thoughts  with  action^  and  despairing  of 
any  such  alliance  in  their  own  persons,  they  try 
whether  they  may  not  at  least  be  able  to  point 
out  a  method  of  action  to  others,  aspiring  to 
no  other  fame  than  that  of  the  whetstone : 

^  acatum 
Reddere  quae  ferrum  valet,  exsors  ipsa  secandi." 

But  though  these  ai^uments  are  very  decisive,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  there  are  others  which  are 
more  cheering.  Why  do  we  turn  to  the  literature 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  as  to  that  which 
most  represents  the  genius  of  our  nation,  as  that 
which  most  shews  of  what  we  are  capable  ?  Why 
but  because  in  every  department  it  was  more 
historical,  more  political,  than  it  has  been  at  any 
time  since.  Look  at  our  drama,  how  it  draws  its 
highest  inspirations  from  the  old  records  of  our 
national  life.  See  how  needful  it  was  even  for  the 
allegorical  poet,  the  singer  of  *  Fairy  Land,'  when 
dealing  with  his  twelve  moral  virtues,  and  the 
battles  of  the  inner  man,  to  interweave  a  history 
of  Prince  Arthur,  and  to  confound  the  image  of 
Oloriana  with  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  With  all 
their  dreams  about  poetry,  and  scholarship,  and 
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philosophy,  how  evident  it  is  that  the  deepest  and 
most  earnest  thoughts  of  Sidney  and  Raleigh  were 
occupied  with  policy  and  politics.  What  nation 
may  not  be  able  to  shew  profounder  works  in 
exegetical  or  dogmatical  divinity  than  we  ?  Who 
can  hold  our  countrymen  pace,  when  they  fashion 
their  minds  to  the  consideration  of  the  laws  ac- 
cording to  which  God  has  formed  heavenly,  and 
human,  and  natural  creatures  ? 

Hooker's  work  is  the  specimen  of  a  class,  though 
certainly  the  highest  specimen.  And  when  one 
considers  it,  and  the  whole  life  and  character  of 
the  man  who  wrote  it,  I  think  we  must  feel  how 
very  little  excuse  lies  in  that  habit  of  mind  which 
God  has  bestowed  upon  us,  for  any  defect  in  meek- 
ness and  gentleness,  in  superiority  to  the  low 
notions  and  canons  of  this  world,  in  converse  with 
the  hierarchies  of  heaven.  I  do  not  wish  to  exalt 
this  form  of  character  above  every  other ;  I  cannot 
tell  whether  it  is  better  or  worse  than  that  which 
belongs  to  Frenchmen  or  Germans ;  I  know  only 
that  it  is  ours,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  being 
expanded  into  that  which  is  most  noble,  as  well  as 
of  sinking  into  that  which  is  most  base. 

We  ought  to  contemplate  it  in  both  conditions, 
that  we  may  not  separate  hope  from  humiliation, 
that  we  may  know  both  our  responsibilities  and 
our  temptations,  and  that  we  may  be  able   to 
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honour  the  good  when  it  is  mixed  with  the  evil 
which  lies  nearest  to  it.  Of  that  charity  we  have 
need  in  every  part  of  our  history.  It  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  observe  a  tendency  in  the  English 
Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  a  kind 
of  diplomacy  which  one  does  not  like  to  perceive 
in  holy  men,  and  which  it  is  very  easy  to  represent 
as  pervading  the  whole  of  their  characters^  and 
explaining  the  meaning  of  thebr  acts.  Presently 
after  you  find  them  sufiering  with  a  constancy 
worthy,  their  detractors  say,  of  heroes  *,  we  have 
been  used  to  believe  and  think,  of  martyrs.  The 
political  bias  of  their  mind  did  not,  I  fancy,  tend 
on  the  whole  to  lower  the  tone  of  it,  td  bring 
them  more  helplessly  into  contact  with  outward 
things,  or  to  give  them  less  faith  in  the  invisible. 
Its  main  effect  was  to  lead  them  to  think  of 
Christ's  Church,  as  a  Kingdom  rather  than  as  a 
system :  in  the  dust  and  bustle  of  affairs  their 
strong  convictioa  that  this  kingdom  was  a**  reality 
""  and   not   a   metaphor   may   have   led   them   to 

1  Wherein  lies  the  distinction  between  a  hero  and  a  martyr  i  | 
I  Bhoald  presume  in  the  feeling  of  the  first,  that  he  is  acting  by  j 
some  power  and  energy  of  his  own  ;  of  the  hitter,  that  he  has 
to  depend  npon  that  strength  which  is  perfected  in  weakness.  I 
We  may  safely  appeal  to  the  discourses  and  letters  of  our  Re-  ' 
formers  in  prison,  to  decide  which  feeling  is  most  characteristic 
of  them. 
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forget  that  it  is  the  type  of  all  kingdoms,  and 
is  not  moulded  after  the  maxims  of  any  even  of 
those  which  confess  it,  and  do  homage  to  it.    But 
in  sflence  and  sufiering,  this  tliought  gave  a  fixed- 
ness and  substantiality  to  their  fiiith,  which  even 
the  most  devout  schoobnen  are  seldom  able  to 
.    ,    -       attain.    They  knew  that  it  was  a  Person  in  whom   ^ 
:: ,  ..f^      they  were  believing ;  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  death 
MK    y^-'.i/     ^^y  looked  directly  to   Him  and  not  to  any 
^y^.^   dogma  or  system  of  dogmas,  for  strength  and 
^^ . '   f       consolation. 

'  "'    r**]ij.^\     '^*^  ^^*  ^*y  ^^  considering  the   Church  is 
an  eminently  English  one,  became    evident  in 
the  time  of  tKe  civil  wars.      It  might  be   said 
to  characterize  every  class  of  thinkers.     It  was 
at  first  less  marked  in  those  among  whom  one 
would    expect  most  of  it,   I  mean  among  the 
Episcopalians;  for  the  systematic  tendency  had 
become  very  prevalent  through  the  influence  of 
^   James  l.,  and  Laud  especially  seems  to  have  con- 
tracted it.     His  faults  were  far  more  those  of  « 
schoolmaster '  or  a  collegian,  than  of  an  arrogant 
and  usurping  politician.    And  t^ese  faults  made 
him  especially  unable  to  deal  with  the  eneigetic 
''^    national  impulses  of  that  period.     But  the  sense 
,      of  the  Church  as  a  kingdom  retiurned  to  the  Epis- 

*■  Mr.  Carlyle  has  made  thia  remark  in  his  Lectorea  on  Hero 
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copalians  in  their  hour  of  humiliation.  It  is  this 
which  prevailed  in*  the  mind  of  .Jeremy  Taylor, 
above  all  other  views.  In  spite  of  his  learning  and 
his  fondness  for  casuistry,  he  could  not  bear  to 
contemplate  Christianity  as  a  system.  He  would 
look  upon  it  as  a  life,  but  then  it  was  a  life  con- 
necting itself  with  an  order,  and  realized  in  that 
kind  of  dependence  which  a  subject  pays  to  his 
sovereign,  rather  than  that  which  a  pupil  rendergs 
to  his  master.  Therefore  one  may  trace  a  curious 
'point  of  sympathy  between  him  and  the  most 
extreme  mystics  and  spiritualists  of  that  age ;  all 
spoke  of  a  divine  kingdom,  none  could  be  content 
with  any  language  which  did  not  import  it,  or 
with  any  acta  which  did  not  endeavour  to  realize 
it.  Even  Milton,  who  was  as  a  star,  and  dwelt 
apart,  was  in  the  last  age  of  his  life  as  much 
as  in  the  first,  dreaming  of  a  polity.  All  men 
might  be  kings  and  priests  in  his  commonw^th, 
but  kings  and  priests  they  were  to  be,  not  pro- 
fessors and  doctors. 

But  we  must  look  at  another  side  of  the  pic- 
ture. When  the  feeling  of  spiritual  life  and 
spiritual  government  decayed,  as  we  saw  it  did 
decay,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  one  may 
fancy  what  an  effect  must  have  been  produced 
upon  a  people,  whose  political  feelings  were  the 
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deepest  which  they  had.  Our  literature  could 
not  separate  itself  from  our  social  life.  It  was 
a  mere  mockery  and  pretence  when  it  tried  to 
throw  itself  into  some  Arcadian  condition  of 
things.  It  had  always  been  real  and  homely, 
and  such  it  must  continue  to  be.  But  if  all 
realities  had  become  conventions,  if  what  was 
homely  had  become  base,  we  need  be  at  no  loss 
to  understand  the  necessary  limitations  of  our 
best,  and  the  fearful  debasement  of  our  worst 
literature  during  the  period  between  the  Revo- 
lution in  England  and  that  in  France.  The 
degradation  of  our  professed  statesmen,  the  loiSs 
of  all  high  ends  in  their  policy,  the  maxims  and 
practices  which  have  made  Sir  Robert  Walpole's 
name  and  administration  immortal,  are  all  equally 
explicable.  Still  there  were  indications  of  English 
strength,  and  of  the  direction  which  that  strength 
naturally  takes.  In  the  physical  world,  men  are 
busy,  either  about  the  mechanism  of  actual  things, 
or  about  God's  laws  and  order.  Either  study  was 
most  fitted  to  the  truest  and  noblest  part  of 
our  character,  and  here  therefore  there  were  true 
and  worthy  results. 

But  the  commercial  activities,  and  the  scientific 
discoveries  of  this  age,  were  gradually  concen- 
trating an  immense  population  of  human  beings 
in  our  cities.     Who  were  caring  for  these  ?    The 
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Church  possessed  some  prelates  of  high  and  even 
comprehensive  views,  many  humble  and  sincere 
pastors  in  its  rural  districts ;  many  men  capable 
of  thinking  vigorously  respecting  the  moral  con- 
stitution of  individuals  and  of  society.  In  general 
however,  its  habit  of  mind  was  too  well  expressed 
in  the  theory  of  Warburton  respecting  the  alliance 
of  the  Church  and  State ;  in  the  practice  of  send- 
ing bishops  to  Ireland  for  the  sake  of  supporting 
the  English  interest.  It  apparently  possessed  the 
means  of  influencing  the  Aristocracy;  but  the 
Aristocracy  was  commonly  infidel.  It  should 
have  been  able  through  its  less  exalted  members 
to  have  reached  the  heart  of  the  trading  classes, 
but  they  were  chiefly  under  the  influence  of  dis- 
sent; it  seemed  not  to  be  aware  that  the  new 
class  of  poor  men  was  coming  into  existence.  Un- 
doubtedly they  were  the  members  of  the  National 
Church  who  first  went  forth  to  evangelize  the 
mining  and  manufacturing  districts;  but  their 
movements  were  regarded  with  anything  but 
sympathy  by  the  rulers  of  the  Church ;  no  pains 
were  taken  to  give  them  a  right  direction.  Hum- 
ble and  quiet  men  in  country  parishes  disliked 
them  because  they  were  opposed  to  the  order  and 
regularity  which  had  been  always  associated  in 
their  minds  with  the  idea  of  religion;  to  others 
they  were  odious  because  they  appealed  to  feelings 
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which  were  dormant  in  themselves,  but  which 
were  found  to  exist  in  their  flocks.  Then  came 
the  French  revolution,  with  its  terrors  and  warn- 
ings. The  clergy  began  to  feel  themselves  less 
mere  parts  of  an  obsolete  machinery  existing  for 
V  some  unintelligible  purposes;  more  necessary  to 
the  being  of  the  commonwealth.  The  aristocracy 
began  to  acknowledge  them  in  that  character. 
Their  scepticism  vanished,  and  they  spoke  of 
religion  and  its  teachers  with  much  respect,  as 
exerting  those  influences  of  fear  and  hope,  which 
could  alone  make  property  and  government  se- 
cure. Such  was  the  new  tone  which  the  character 
and  patronage  of  George  III.,  and  the  dread  of 
Fr^ich  disorganization,  rendered  popular.  One 
cannot  call  it  a  very  elevated  tone.  So  long  as 
the  war  lasted,  it  was  mixed  with  much  that  was 
generous  and  patriotic  in  the  upper  classes  of 
laymen;  the  portion  of  the  clergy  who  shared  in 
it  became  active  magistrates,  careful  of  their 
domestic  and  relative  duties,  zealous  in  defence 
of  that  which  seemed  to  them  old  and  English. 
With  these  useful  dispositions  were  connected 
a  tendency  to  maintain  customs  and  practices, 
simply  because  they  did  exist,  and  could  allege 
some  moderate  prescription  in  their  favour ;  an 
acquiescence  in  the  maxims  of  society  even  when 
they  seemed  to  be  at  variance  with  the  higher 
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morality ;  a  great  impatience  of  enthusiasm  and 
mysticism^  and  all  that  cannot  be  at  once  brought 
under  the  rules  of  existing  convention  or  obvious 
expediency;  a  suspicion  of  any  great  efforts  of  active 
virtue  and  self-sacrifice ;  a  feeling  that  the  Church 
is  bound  to  sympathize  with  the  aristocracy,  and 
to  overlook  its  sins,  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
good  order  among  the  people ;  a  strong  sense  of 
the  service  which  subjects  owe  to  their  rulers, 
without  any  corresponding  sense  of  the  service 
which  rulers  owe  to  their  subjects ;  an  inclination  to 
assert  the  privileges  of  clergymen,  chiefly  by  treat- 
ing it  as  a  rudeness  th&tany  infidel  notions  should 
be  broached  in  their  presence ;  great  anxiety  for 
a  state  encouragement  of  religion  on  the  ground 
that  otherwise  it  was  not  likely  to-  thrive,  or  to 
enlist  fashion  and  opinion  of  the  world  on  its 
side ;  a  vehement  dislike  of  dissenters,  as  disturb- 
ing the  quietness  and  regularity  of  society,  and  as 
introducing  something  of  vulgarity  into  religion ; 
a  certain  anger  and  restlessness  at  the  discovery 
of  any  new  doubts  respecting  the. English  Church 
or  Christianity,  which  could  not  at  once  be 
removed  by  an  application  of  the  arguments  used 
on  behalf  of  Establishments  in  Paley's  Moral 
Philosophy,  and  of  the  Gospel  in  his  Evidences* 
Now  the  spirit  of  this  State  Churchmanship 
was  evidently  the  spirit  of  an  age  of  our  national 
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Church,  not  of  the  Church  itself.  That  continued 
/  to  express  itself  in  the  Litui^ ;  and  when  it  re- 
quired a  dogmatical  language^  in  the  Articles. 
The  younger  and  more  active  members  of  the 
Church  soon  became  conscious  of  the  contradic- 
tion. They  began  to  seek  for  some  System 
which  should  be  a  refuge  from  the  dreariness  of 
political  Anglicanism.  What  they  have  found  is 
our  next  enquiry. 


CHAPTER  II. 


MODERN  ENGLISH  SYSTEMS. 


SECTION  I. 


The  Liberal  Sy8tem.->The  Evangelical  System.->Th^  High 
Church  or  Catholic  System. 

1.  '  See  !'  exclaims  the  liberal,  taking  his  view  of 
this  English  orthodoxy  from  that  side  on  which  it 
presents  itself  as  the  antagonist  of  change  and 
improvement,  ^see  what  a  hopeless  class  of  people 
these  old  pillars  of  the  Church  are !  How  can  it 
stand  if  it  is  to  be  supported  by  such  maxims  as 
u^  these  ?  Is  not  everything  moving  about  us,  and 
can  we  determine  to  remain  stationary  ?  Opinions 
upon  every  subject  are  undei^ing  revolution,  and 
we  think  that  our  Articles  and  Formularies  can  be 
kept  as  they  are  ?  How  can  you  be  so  foolish  as 
not  to  perceive  that  the  Dissenters  will  grow 
upon  us,  and  ultimately  overwhelm  us,  unless  we 
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discover  some  scheme  for  comprehending  them? 
And  then,  there  is  that  body  of  Romanists  in  the 
midst  of  us ;  why  are  you  determined  to  look  upon 
them  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  days  of  Gregory 
the  seventh  or  Innocent  the  third?  Why  not 
make  them  your  friends,  by  assuming  that  they  are 
so  ?  Why  not  throw  overboard  your  prejudices, 
and  enter  at  once  and  heartily  into  the  spirit  of 
the  age  ?* 

2.  In  quite  other  language  did  the  Evangelical 
^  complain  of  the  spirit  which  animated  the  mem- 
bers of  the  old  school ;  *  They  have  lost  sight  of  all 
spiritual  influences  and  realities :  a  dry  notion  of 
human  merit  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  their  thoughts 
and  teachings.  They  expect  men  to  get  to 
heaven  by  being  baptized,  and  by  leading  good 
and  respectable  lives;  the  principle  of  faith  is 
forgotten  altogether.  The  power  of  the  Gospel, 
as  a  message  of  peace  to  man,  is  not  felt  or 
regarded.  Another  bond  of  union  than  -that  of 
spiritual  fellowship  with  Christ  is  set  up;  hence 
holy  Dissenters  are  denounced,  ungodly  Church- 
men fraternized  with.  Restore  the  doctrines  of 
our  Articles;  preach  the  Gospel  in  season  and 
out  of  season ;  this  is  the  only  way  to  improve  the 
condition  of  things  among  us,  to  remedy  the  mis- 
chiefs which  the  indifference  of  the  last  age  has 
produced.' 
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8.  'Alas!'  cry  those  members  of  the  English 
Church  who  wish  to  be  called  catholics,  'miserable 
comforters  are  ye  all.  It  is  true  that  our  English 
orthodoxy  is  very  bad;  you  liberals  and  evangelicals 
will  introduce  something  which  is  a  thousandfold 
worse.  The  error  of  those  whom  you  attack  is, 
that  they  thought  they  were  members  of  a  nation 
rather  than  members  of  a  Church;  that  they 
were  to  follow  the  maxims  of  their  own  day,  and 
not  recal  the  maxims  of  better  days;  that  they 
were  to  look  up  to  the  State  as  their  guide  and 
authority,  instead  of  feeling  that  the  state  has  an 
object  altogether  different  from  ours,  that  at  cer- 
tain happy  moments,  under  some  godly  princes, 
it  may  conform  itself  to  our  teachings,  but  that 
habitually,  and  at  this  time  above  all  others,  it  is 
our  jealous  foe,  and  aspires  to  be  our  tyrant.  The 
Chiurch  is  a  body  which  may  combine  with  a 
State,  or  rather,  submit  to  it,  but  which  has  no 
natural  connexion  with  it.  It  has  divine  sacra- 
ments, an  apostolic  order,  a  power  of  binding  and 
loosing;  the  practice  and  rules  of  the  age  of  the 
Fathers  are  her  model,  to  these  she  must  be  ever 
seeking  to  adapt  herself.  She  must  reject  com- 
munion with  the  Dissenters  in  this  country,  not 
because  they  want  the  pri\'ileges  of  the  state,  but 
because  they  have  cut  themselves  off  from  the 
universal  Church ;  renoimcing  her  orders — coun- 
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terfeiting  her  sacraments.  She  must,  in  like  man- 
ner^ repudiate  those  Protestants  abroad  who  have 
separated  from  and  abandoned  the  succession; 
she  must  aspire  after  union  with  the  orthodox 
Greeks  and  Latins^  but  must  be  content  to  wait 
till  we  or  they  are  prepared  for  this  union.  At 
home  we  must  labour  to  assert  the  worth  of  sacra- 
ments, to  introduce  discipline  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  baptismal  purity  in  our  children,  and 
giving  repentance  to  those  who  have  lost  it;  of 
cutting  off  those  who  hold  schismatical  or  heretical 
notions  under  the  garb  of  Churchmen.  We  must 
stir  men  up  to  a  more  exact  and  religious  life, 
encourage  them  to  do  good  works,  and  to  expect 
heavenly  rewards  for  them.  We  must  urge  our 
disciples  to  retirement  from  the  world,  to  pen- 
ances and  mortifications ;  we  must  preach  repent- 
ance as  the  only  way  of  recovering  the  privileges 
of  Churchmen,  which  were  given  once,  but  which 
most  men  lose  through  sin ;  we  must  discounten- 
ance every  exercise  of  private  judgment,  except  in 
the  matter  of  choosing  teachers ;  we  must  advise 
our  disciples  to  be  content  with  probable  con- 
clusions, as  all  that  faith  requires,  and  bid  them 
leave  certainties  to  men  of  science/ 
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SECTION  II. 
ReflectionB  on  these  Systems,  and  on  our  Poeition  generally. 

These  are  the  main  outlines  of  the  three  systems 
which  offer  themselves  to  the  deliberation  of  the 
young  English  theologian  in  the  present  day.  He 
is  told  by  the  supporters  of  each  that  he  must 
embrace  one  or  other  of  them.  All  his  attempts  to 
incorporate  them  into  each  other  have  been  very 
vain*  It  seems  prodigious  arrogance  to  invent 
•  a  scheme  of  his  own.  He  feels  that  he  cannot  fall 
back  upon  the  old  State  Churchmanship. 

This  fear  of  arrogance  is  surely  one  which  we 
ought  to  encourage  in  ourselves^  and  in  every  other 
person.  If  we  had  had  more  humility^  we  should 
^  probably  have  much  fewer  difficulties  to  encounter 
than  we  have.  And  therefore  I  would  say^  if  I  had 
any  chance  of  being  heard^  Let  us  try  by  all  means 
to  be  humble.  And  that  we  may  not  be  other* 
wise^  do  not  let  us  hastily  set  ourselves  up  to 
condemn  any  of  these  systems^  or  those  who  pro- 
pound them.  Our  consciences^  I  believe^  have 
told  us  from  time  to  time  that  there  is  something 
in  each  of  them  which  we  ought  not  to  reject. 
Let  us  not  reject  it.  But  we  may  find^  that 
there  is  a  divine  harmony^  of  which  the  living 
principle  in  each  of  these  systems  forms  one 
note^  of  which  the    systems  themselves  .  are   a 
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disturbance  and  a  violation.  This  seemed  to  be 
the  case  in  our  previous  inquiries  respecting  Pro- 
testant bodies  and  the  Catholic  Church;  let  us 
see  whether  our  own  national  Church  presents 
an  exception  to  the  rule^  or  an  illustration  of  it. 

1.  How  much  does  every  true  heart  respond  to 
that  assertion  of  the  Liberal,  that  if  our  Church 
indeed  be  a  living  body,  it  cannot  be  tied  down 
by  the  system  of  a  particular  age,  it  must  have  an 
expansive  power,  it  must  breathe  and  move;  it 
must  be  able  to  throw  off  the  results  of  partial  ex- 
periences, it  must  be  able  to  profit  by  all  new  expe- 
riences. With  what  sympathy  do  we  listen  to  him, 
when  he  says  that  the  Church  is  meant  to  compre- 
hend and  not  to  exclude ;  that  neither  Protestant 
Dissenters  nor  Romish  Dissenters  should  be  out  of 
the  range  of  its  sympathies,  or  should  be  prohibited 
from  sharing  in  any  portion  of  its  benefits.  And, 
now,  how  would  he  accomplish  his  beautiful;  con- 
ception? He  proposes  to  us  that  we  should  abandon 
the  prayers  which  we  have  derived  firom  ages  gone 
by,  and  the  Articles  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  Reformation ;  or  he  would  have  us  adapt 
these  to  the  maxims  of  our  own  time.  Bilt  what 
if  those  Prayers  should  be  the  very  means  by 
which  we  have  been  preserved  firom  the  bondage 
to  particular  modes  and  habits  of  feeling,  when 
they  have  been  threatening  to  hold  us  fiist  ?  What 
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[^  if  those  Articles  have  kept  us  from  sinking  into  a 
particular  theological  system^  and  have  compelled 
us  to  feel  that  there  were  two  sides  of  truth, 
neither  of  which  could  be  asserted  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other  ?  What,  if  the  abandonment  either 
of  the  Prayers  or  the  Articles,  or  the  reduction  of 
them  to  our  own  present  standards,  of  thought, 

^  should  bring  the  Church  into  the  most  flat  and 
hopeless  monotony,  should  so  level  her  to  the  super- 
stitions of  the  nineteenth  century,  so  divorce  her 
from  the  past  and  the  future,  that  all  expansion 
would  for  ever  be  impossible?  Again,  how  would 
he  accomplish  his  projects  of  comprehension  ?  He 
would  take  away  this  and  that  thing  about  which 
we  and  the  Dissenters  differ,  till  at  last  he  dis- 
covered a  few  common  principles  updn  which  we 
might  all  agree.  But  what,  if  the  peculiar  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  of  each  class  of  Dissenters,  be 
those  in  which  their  most  living  feelings  are  ex- 
pressed ?  What,  if  all  plans  of  comprehension  have 
failed,  just  because  the  best  and  most  earnest  men 
were  those  who  saw  most  the  importance  of  that 
which  was  to  be  given  up  ?  If  these  suppositions 
should  be  true,  we  must  look  somewhere  else  than 
to  ^a  liberal  system,  to  produce  the  effects  which 
Liberals  have  dreamed  of. 

2.  With  what  truth  and  power  do  the  words  of 
the  evangelicals  come  home  to  us ;  that  the  loss 
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of  faith  was  the  great  misery  of  the  last  age ;  that 
outward  acts  usurped  the  place  of  Ufe>giving  prin- 
ciples; and  that^  therefore^  outward  acts  were 
poor  and  dead ;  that  if  a  vital  glow  were  restored 
to  any  part  of  the  Church  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century^  it  came  from  the  feeling  that  God  had 
interfered  on  behalf  of  his  creatures^  and  was  in- 
terfering on  behalf  of  them  still ;  that  there  is  a 
real  relation  between  the  creature  and  the  Creator ; 
that  there  is  a  real  power  coming  forth  from  the 
Creator  to  succour  his  creatures,  and  to  enable 
them  to  do  his  will.  What  mighty  words  are 
these !  how  important  it  must  be,  as  the  evangeli- 
cal says,  that  all  men  should  hear  them,  and  be 
brought  to  act  upon  the  conviction  of  their 
truth ! 

And  how  is  this  hope  to  be  realized?  Go  forth 
and  tell  men,  that  their  baptism  is  not  an  ad- 
mission into  the  privileges  of  God's  spiritual 
Church ;  that  they  are  not  to  take  this  sign  as  a 
warrant  of  their  right  to  call  themselves  members 
of  Christ,  and  to  pray  to  God  as  their  Father  in 
Him.  Go  and  tell  them  that  they  are  not  in  a 
"^  real  relation  with  God,  but  only  in  a  nominal  one  ; 
go  and  tell  them  that  if  they  are  ever  to  enter 
into  that  relation  they  must  bring  themselves  into 
it  by  an  act  of  faith,  or  else  wait  till  an  angel 
comes  down  and  troubles  the  waters ;  go  and  tell 
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them  that  the  Eucharist  is  not  a  real  bond  be- 
tween Christ  and  his  members^  but  only  a  picture 
or  likeness,  which^  by  a  violent  act  of  our  will^  we 
may  turn  into  a  reality ;  go  and  make  these  com- 
fortable declarations  to  men,  and  mix  them  well 
with  denunciations  of  other  men  for  not  preaching, 
the  Gospel;  thus  you  will  fulfil  God's  commis- 
sion, thus  you  will  reform  a  corrupt  and  sinful 
land. 

8.  What  a  charm  lies  in  the  words  of  the  { 
propounders  of  the  Catholic  system;  that  there  is 
indeed  a  Church  in  th^  world,  which  God  himself 
has  established;  that  He  has  not  left  it  to  the 
faith  and  feelings  and  notions  of  men ;  that  He 
has  given  us  permanent  signs  of  its  existence; 
that  He  has  not  leifl  us  to  find  our  way  into  it, 
but  has  himself  taken  us  into  it;  that  being 
in  it  we  are  under  his  own  guidance  and  disci- 
pline ;  that  we  are  not  bound  to  prove  ourselves 
members  of  it,  by  tests  which  exclude  others  who 
share  the  same  privileges  with  us;  that  we  are 
not  bound  to  form  ourselves  into  circles  and  par- 
ties and  coteries ;  that  we  belong  to  the  Commu- 
nion of  Saints,  and  need  not  seek  for  another. 
What'  good  tidings,  amidst  all  the  confusions  of 
our  political  parties,  to  hear  that  we  are  not  the 
slaves  of  any  of  them ;  that  we  can  do  without  the 
State's  money,  or  the  State's  swofd;  that  we  have 
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powers  of  our  own,  which  the  state  did  not  give 
nor  can  take  away. 

And  as  to  practical  matters,  how  evidently  true 
we  feel  the  assertion  to  be,  that  men  ought  to 
be  called  to  repentance,  and  to  do  ^ood  works, 
and  to  restrain  themselves,  and  to  ofBsr  sacrifices 
to  6od«  How  clear  it  seems,  that  the  evangelicals, 
though  they  may  wish  most  heartily  to  press  these 
duties  upon  their  flocks,  are  practically  unable  to 
do  so ;  that  they  cannot  bid  the  members  of  their 
congregations  generally,  'Arise  and  go  to  their 
Father',  because  they  will  only  allow  that  a  por- 
tion of  th^m  may  call  God  their  Father;  and  be- 
cause that  portion  of  them,  according  to  their 
doctrine,  has  already  repented  and  turned  to  God; 
that  they  cannot  caU  the  members  of  their  oongrega* 
tion  generally  to  do  holy  acts  from  holyprindples^ 
because  they  do  not  believe  that  the  majority  of 
them  have  received  the  Spirit,  from  whom  all  holy 
desires  and  just  works  must  proceed. 

But  how  great  then  must  be  our  confusion  and 
dismay,  when  we  discover  that  the  preaching  of 
repentance  and  of  good  works,  is  just  as  impo6«» 
sible,  upon  the  Catholic  system,  as  upon  the  evan- 
gelical ;  that  the  congregations  of  the  one  are  to 
be  treated  practically  as  if  they  had  lost  their 
baptismal  rights,  just  as  the  congregations  of  the 
others  are  to  be  treated  as  if  they  had  never  ob- 
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tained  them;  that  repent&nce  and  moral  disci- 
.  pline  are  to  be  held  forth  as  the  possible  means  of 
recovering  a  treasure,  not  as  the  fruit  of  shame  for 
the  past,  and  precaution  against  the  future  abuse 
of  it ;  that  exhortations  to  good  works,  th^efore, 
must  of  necessity  take  a  selfish  form,  and  be  con* 
firmed  by  selfish  sanctions.  After  all  those 
splendid  assurances,  that  the  Church  really  ex- 
ists, and  that  it  is  endowed  with  such  mighty 
powers,  how  grievous  it  is  to  find  the  most  strange 
uncertainty  about  the  terms  under  which  she  ex- 
ists; whether  only  as  a  splendid  dream,  whereof  the 
record  is  preserved  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers, 
and  which  may  some  day  be  realized;  or  as  a 
potentiality,  which  was  made  a  fact  during  the 
middle  ages  by  the  supremacy  of  the  Pd^e;  or, 
lastly,  as  an  invisible  equatorial  line  between  Ro- 
manism and  Protestantism;  a  line,  of  which  some 
dim  traces  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  discovered, 
with  the  help  of  powerful  glasses,  in  our  English 
history,  but  which  has  gradually  been  lost  in  the 
dark  ground  upon  one  side  of  it.  And,  finally,  to 
men  who  had  felt  the  intolerable  pride,  and  the 
^^  real  slavery  of  those  notions  about  private  judg-  ^ 

^  ment,  which  have  been  of  late  current  among  us, 

^,  how  painful  is  the  discovery,  that  these  Catholic 

denouncers  of  it  do  in  fact  justify  the  most  ex- 
travagant, self-conceited,  and   unreasonable   use 
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which  has  ever  been 'made  of  it;  and  only  con- 
demn it  when  it  has  lost  its  evil  character,  and  is 
actually  exercised  under  moral  discipline  and  go- 
vernment. For  what  can  be  more  subversive  of 
all  order  and  government,  what  so  direct  an  out- 
rage upon  fact,  as  the  assertion,  that  men  in 
general  are  left  to  choose  their  teachers?  And 
what  so  subversive  of  the  very  idea  of  a  teacher, 
as  the  notion  that  he  is  not  to  cultivate  the  mind 
and  judgment  of  his  pupil,  but  only  to  pour  into 
him  certain  notions  of  his  own?  The  veiy  arro- 
gaoce  from  which  we  wish  to  deUver  men/is  the 
notion  that  they  are  not  to  receive  the  teachers, 
the  parents,  judges,  pastors,  whom  God  has  set 
over  them.  The  veiy  hope  we  wish  to  encourage 
in  them  is,  that  if  they  receive  humbly  the  light 
which  is  vouchsafed  to  them,  it  will  be  increased 
to  them  more  and  more,  till  they  are  brought  into 
the  perfect  day. 

And,  lastly,  the  dogma  respecting  probable  evi- 
dence, which  the  Catholic  school  makes  the  foun- 
dation of  their  intellectual,  as  the  dogma  of  bap- 
tismal purity  is  the  foundation  of  their  moral 
teaching,  seems  to  contain  the  very  virus  of  that 
scepticism  which  they  denounce  in  the  Liberal. 
The  Liberal  says,  'Nothing  is  certain  in  morals; 
one  opinion  may  be  less  mischievous  or  more 
plausible   than  another;    but,  as  to   the  thing 
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inrhich  dogmatists  call  truth,  sensible  nien^  who 
know  anytUing  of  history^  have  discarded  the 
dream  of  it  altogether.'  And  what  says  our  Eng- 
lish Catholic:  ^We  admit  nothing  is  certain  in 
morals ;  but  then  we  do  not  want  certainty.    We 

^  are  so  faithful  and  submissive  that  we  are  content 
with  appearances  and  likelihoods;  we  receive 
what  we  are  told  by  the  authority  which  we  have 
determined  to  be  on  the  whole  the  best.  God  has 
not  willed  that  we  should  have  more  light.'  I  ap* 
peal  to  the  conscience  of  mankind  against  this 
language.  Do  we  not  mean  when  we  use  the 
awfiil  name  of  God^  'The  Being,  He  who  is? ' 
If  there  be  no  certainty,  how  dare  we  take  that 
name  into  our  lips  ?  Are  not  the  very  words^  *'  I 
believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,"  an  asser- 
tion  that  there  is  something  fixed  and  eternal 

^  upon  which  the  pillars  of  the  universe  rest  ?  Do 
not  the  next  words  mean,  ^He  who  Is  has  revealed 
Himself  to  us?  We  are  not  to  live  upon  proba- 
bilities and  plausibilities.  He  who  is  Truth  does 
wish  that  we  should  know  the  truth,  and  that  the 
truth  should  make  us  free?'  I  do  therefore  say, 
that  this  system,  so  far  as  it  stands  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  probabilities,  begins  in  scepticism,  and 
that  in  scepticism  it  must  terminate. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  not  charged  the 
authors  of   these   systems   with  the   tendencies 
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which  they  commonly  impute  to  each  othor.  I 
have  not  said  that  the  Liberal  wishes  to  substitute 
Rationalism  for  Orthodoxy ;  that  the  Evangelical 
wishes  to  establish  the  principle  of  Dissent ;  that 
the  Catholic  systematizer  wishes  to  introduce 
Popery.  My  chaise  against  each  is,  that  he 
defeats  his  own  object.  As  to  the  question  how 
far  these  different  accusations  are  true,  I  should 
be  obliged  in  many  cases  to  give  a  double 
answer  in  order  to  make  myself  intelligible.  I 
can  quite  understand  that  each  of  these  parties 
believes  the  clear  and  strong  assertion  of  its  own 
principle  to  be  the  best  preservative  against  the 
very  evil  which  it  is  supposed  to  favour.  And 
I  think  this  is  a  true  and  reasonable  opinion. 
I  think  the  Liberal  has  a  right  to  say,  ^  Recog* 
nize  the  idea  of  Rationalism  in  the  Church,  and 
it  will  not  assert  itself  out  of  the  Church  in  the 
form  of  Infidelity.'  That  the  Evangelical  has  a  right 
to  say,  ^  Recognize  the  idea  of  personal  faith  as 
the  condition  of  Christian  fellowship  in  the 
Church,  and  it  will  not  assert  itself  in  the  form  of 
Dissent  out  of  the  Church.'  I  think  the  Catholic 
has  a  right  to  say, '  Recognize  the  idea  of  Catho- 
licism in  your  Church,  and  it  will  not  assert  itself 
out  of  the  Church  in  the  form  of  Romanism.' 
But  while  I  ackiiowledge  this,  and  therefore  can 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  disappointment  and 
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indignation  which  each  in  turn  experiences  when 
he  finds  that  his  purpose  is  not  understood^ 
I  must  say  also^  that  it  seems  to  me  evident 
both  from  facts  and  reason^  that  each  of  these 
/  principles^  when  it  is  worked  into  a  System^  does 
become  fairly  obnoxious  to  the  complaint  of 
those  who  denounce  it  most  vehemently.  I  can- 
not see  what  Church  Liberalism  reduced  to  a 
System  is,  but  the  denial  of  any  thing  as  given  to 
men  either  in  the  shape  of  Tradition  or  Revela- 
tion; what  Church  Evangelicism  reduced  to 
a  System  is,  but  the  denial  of  the  very  idea  of 
Church  fellowship  or  Unity,  and  the  substitution 
for  it  of  a  combination  of  individual  units ;  what 
Catholicism  reduced  to  a  system  is,  but  Romanism; 
that  is  to  say,  the  direct  denial  of  the  distinction 
of  National  Churches,  and  the  implicit  denial  of 
the  Church  as  a  spiritual  body  holding  a  spiritual 
Head.  And  it  seems  to  me  a  false  way  of  speaking, 
v/  to  say  that  each  of  these  systems  is  good  in  mode- 
ration, but  when  pushed  to  its  extreme  is  bad.  I  do 
not  think  the  system  is  the  extension  or  expansion 
of  the  principle,  but  its  limitation  and  contradic- 
tion. I  do  not  see  how  the  principle  can  be 
carried  too  far.  I  do  not  see  how  any  thing  can 
be  done  towards  the  formation  of  the  System, 
without  introducing  a  seed  of  evil  which  must 
germinate  till  it  produces  aU  its  natural  fruits. 
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I  have  written  very  much  in  yain^  if  I  have 
not  yet  explained  why  I  suppose  this  must  be 
the  case.  These  systems^  Protestant,  Romish^ 
English,  seem  to  me  each  to  bear  witness  of  the 
existence  of  a  Divine  Order;  each  to  be  a  miserable, 
partial,  human  substitute  for  it.  In  every  country 
therefore,  I  should  desire  to  see  men  emancipated 
from  the  chains  which  they  have  made  for 
themselves,  and  entering  into  the  freedom  of 
God^s  Church.  But  it  seems  to  me,  that  in 
England  we  have  a  clearer  witness  than  there 
is  anywhere,  of  our  right  to  this  emancipation, 
and  of  the  way  in  which  it  may  be  effected.  This 
system  building  is  not  natural  to  us.  We 
have  evils  which  are  natural  to  us,  and  against 
which,  we  have  to  be  continually  on  our  guard. 
But  this  is  an  exotic  product :  one  of  the  charges 
which  the  Liberal  and  Evangelical  and  Catholic 
systematizers  make  against  our  native  English 
divines  is,  that  they  have  little  understanding  of 
any  systems ;  that  they  go  on  in  a  blind  mechani- 
cal course,  merely  caring  to  keep  their  places 
and  do  their  work.  And  yet  the  members  of  all 
these  parties  are  continually  giving  proof,  when 
they  are  not  occupied  with  actual  controversies, 
that  they  feel  this  maxim  of  '^  keeping  their  places, 
and  doing  their  work,'^  to  be  not  a  low  or  grovel* 
ling  one;  but  one  which  their  consciences  testify 
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in  favour  of,  and  to  which  they  would  wish,  if  they 
could,'  to  conform  themselves.  As  they  become 
more  aged  and  holy,  more  discipUned  by  afflic 
tion,  more  apprehensive  of  God's  will  and  of  the 
ends  which  they  are  to  seek,  it  would  seem  as 
if  this  old-fashioned  notion,  which  struck  them  as 
so  vulgar  and  earthly  in  their  youth,  is  more 
and  more  acknowledged  to  be  one  high  in  its 
origin,  and  difficult  in  its  realization.  An  old 
systematizer  in  England  is  a  very  rare  spectacle 
indeed.  There  is  either  a  gravitation  into  some 
lower  region,  or  an  ascent  into  some  higher  one ; 
either  a  fall  out  of  the  middle  air  of  speculations 
to  our  mother  clods ;  or  a  clear  perception  that  the 
heavenly  things  are  substantial,  and  that  in  the 
solid  earth  and  not  in  the  clouds,  we  are  to  find 
the  images  of  them.  I  should  be  very  pre- 
sumptuous if  I  spoke  to  such  men,  except  in  the 
language  of  deference  and  humility,  beseeching 
them  not  to  make  us  that  which  they  have  ceased 
to  be  themselves ;  not  to  let  us  fancy  from  their 
words  that  they  belong  to  schools  and  parties, 
when  we  know  that  in  their  closets  and  in  their 
lives  they  must  be  renouncing  them  all. .  It  is 
from  the  ranks  of  young  men  that  these  parties 
will  be  recruited.  They  want,  as  they  say,  princi- 
ples and  ideas.  They  cannot  move  on  in  the  line 
of  mere  practical  business  and  exertion.     They 
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must  know  why  thej  act  and  what  is  the  end 
of  action^  or  they  will  not  act  at  aU.     I  think 
I  am  as  sensible  of  this  necessity  as  they  can 
be ;  and  sensible  too,  how  little  their  elders  are 
able  to  sympathize  in  the  want,  or  to  satisfy  it. 
Nay,  I  think  I  can  see  further,  that  unless  we 
who  are  younger  do  earnestly  seek  after  prin- 
ciples and  grounds  of  action,  we  must  sink  into 
the  monotony  of  the  last  century,  or  into  a  far 
worse  state  than  that.     I  believe  the  great  piin- 
ciples,  which  each  of  these  systems  has  developed, 
have  been  made  known  to  us  for  the  wisest  pur- 
poses.    But  then  I  think  that  they  are  the  sap 
which  is  to  invigorate  and  restore  the  oak  trunk 
which  has  been  standing  for  so  many  ages  on 
our  soil,  and  that  the  seedlings  which  they  them- 
selves  have  sent  forth,  are  of  a  poor,  weak,  tortuous 
growth,  not  capable  of  resisting  any  tempest. 
I   do  not  ui^  the  young  English  student  to 
make  light  of  these  principles  ;   I  say  he  cannot 
with  safety  make  light  of  any  one  of  them.    All 
belong  to  him,  he  has  need  of  them  all ;  but 
I    beseech  him  to  consider  solemnly,  and  as  in 
the  presence  of  God,  whether  he  may  lawfully  do 
any  acts  which  imply  that  he  adopts  one  of  the 
systems   in   which  these  principles  are   buried, 
and  whether   he  dares  to  fraternize  with    any 
parties,  as  parties,  which  profess  them. 
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He  will  be  told^  of  course,  that  to  stand  aloof 
from  them  is  practically  impossible;  that  to 
attempt  it  is  an  act  of  self-conceit  and  self-will; 
that  he  is  an  Ek^lectic  or  a  Syncretist ;  that  in  a 
short  time  if  he  perseveres  in  his  determination 
he  will  throw  off  his  faith  altogether.  To  the 
first  chai^  he  may  reply,  that  it  cannot  be  impos- 
^  sible  for  an  Englishman  to  be  that  which  it  is 
the  natural  bias  of  an  Englishman,  not  under 
some  peculiar  influence,  to  be.  To  the  second 
he  will  answer,  that  instead  of  rejecting  the 
instructions  of  his  parents  and  teachers,  he  is 
seeking  to  hold  them  fast.  Possibly  they  belong 
to  a  particular  school.  His  first  impulse  on.  be- 
ginning to  think,  is  to  emancipate  himself  firom 
their  notions,  to  choose  new  teachers,  to  adopt 
the  system  which  is  most  opposite  to  that  of 
his  education.  Those  who  beseech  not  to  join  a 
party  say,  ^By  no  means  do  this;  the  notions 
which  you  have  learnt  must  not  be  abandoned ; 
There  is  a  truth  in  them  which  you  must  have ; 
never  let  them  go  till  you  have  made  yourself 
master  of  it ;  when  you  are  master  of  it,  do  what 
you  like  with  the  system;  you  will  love  those 
who  taught  it  you  more  than  you  ever  did;  you 
will  only  not  suffer  their  teachings  to  keep  you 
separate  firom  men  whom  you  ought  also  to  love.' 
The  accusation  of  Eclecticism  or  Syncretism  it  is 
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better  not  to  notice  at    all;    nine   out   of  ten 
persons  who  use  the  words^  do  not  know  what 
they  mean ;  they  are  merely  bugbears  to  frighten 
children  with:   the  tenth  man  who  does  know^ 
will    understand    that    he    who  endeavours    to 
substitute  a  'Church  for  systems^  must   regard 
with  most  dread  and  suspicion  the  attempt  at  a 
complete^    all-comprehending    system.      Hating 
all  systems^  he  hates  those  most  which  are  most 
perfect,  because  in   them  there   are  the   fewest 
crannies  and  crevices  through  which  the  light 
and  air  of  heaven  may  enter.      He  hates  the 
Romish  system  more   than   all   Protestant   sys- 
tems,   because  the   lattej  are  inconsistent   and 
fragmentary,  the  former  is  all-embracing  and  satis- 
factory, therefore  more  lifeless,  inhuman,  godless. 
As  to   the   fear  of  his   losing   his   faith,    when 
he  has  thrown  down  the  party  walls  which  have 
been  raised  for  the  defence  of  it,  he  may  venture 
to  stand  the  risk.     If  his  faith  be  in  the  doctrines 
of  men  and  not  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  sooner 
it  falls  the  better.     If  it  be  in  Him  whose  name 
is  Truth,  to  Him  be  the  care  of  it  committed. 
We  believe  that    his   sentence   has  gone  forth 
against  systems  and  parties:   we  do  not  believe 
that  He  has  recalled  the  words,  'None  who  trusteth 
in  Me  shall  be  confounded.' 

I  am  sure  our  responsibihty  in  this  matter  is 
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becoming  more  weighty  every  day.  I  have  said 
that  these  systems  are  not  natural  to  us.  But  I 
do  not  mean  that  they  are  not  able  to  assimilate 
themselves  with  our  most  characteristic  ten- 
dencies. Elsewhere  the  defenders  of  a  system 
may  merely  form  a  school.  In  England,  because 
by  constitution  we  are  politicians  and  not  sys- 
^  tematizers,  they  must  form  bl party.  The  moment' 
we  have  adopted  a  peculiar  theory  we  begin  to 
organize.  We  have  our  flags  and  our  watchwords, 
our  chiefs  and  our  subordinates.  All  the  gene- 
rous feelings  of  sympathy  and  courage,  of  readi- 
ness to  support  a  friend,  of  unwillingness  to 
desert  him  when  he  has  done  some  unpopular  act, 
bind  us  to  one  and  another  maxim  which  our 
leaders  or  allies  have  put  forth,  even  though  there 
is  nothing  in  our  own  minds  which  answers  to  it; 
we  throw  the  feelings  befitting  men  of  action 
and  soldiers,  into  the  defence  of  propositions 
which  have  been  worked  out  by  the  most  dry 
school  logic.  Thus  personality  necessarily  enters 
into  all  our  solemnest  discussions.  A  noble 
symptom  of  what  we  ought  to  be !  a  miserable 
effect  when  we  are  striving  to  make  ourselves 
something  else !  The  respectable  champions  on 
each  side  ask,  afid  ask  again,  why  they  should 
be  treated  with  harshness  and  malignity,  for 
maintaining  principles  which  they  believe  m  their 
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hearts  to  be  charitable  and  true.  Immediatel3r 
after  their  Newspapers  and  Reviews  are  seen  gene- 
rously striving  that  no  other  party  shall  have  the 
stigma  of  being  more  unfair  and  libellous  than 
their  own.  What  seems  to  me  worse  and  more 
grievous  still — all,  whether  they  are  capable  of 
understanding  systems  or  not,  are  expected  to 
enlist  in  one  of  these  parties,  and  to  bear  its 
name.  The  poor  must  be  instructed  in  penny 
tracts  to  call  such  a  man  a  Papist,  or  such  a 
man  a  Low  Churchman.  Our  children  must  be- 
come polemics  before  they  can  repeat  their  cate- 
chism ;  and  the  members  of  that  sex  which  exists 
to  pacify  and  harmonize  society,  to  be  a  witness 
against  our  cold  logical  habits  of  thought,  to  teach 
us  the  worth  of  things  above  words,  must  talk 
about  opinions,  imitate  our  discords,  pollute 
their  minds  if  not  their  lips  with  the  ribaldry 
which  we  think  it  a  part  of  our  Christian  duly 
and  profession  to  indulge  against  those  who  are 
called  by  the  same  name,  and  partake  of  the 
same  sacraments  with  us.  Surely  such  a  state  of 
things  must  bring  down  heavy  judgments  upon 
our  Church  and  land,  and  therefore  every  one 
ought  to  consider  whether  he  will  make  himself 
an  accessary  to  the  sin,  whether  he  can  do  no- 
thing to  avert  the  punishment. 

I  am  aw&re  how  much  pains  the  defenders  of 
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party  have  taken,  to  engage  the  practical  feelings 
of  Englishmen  on  their  side.  They  have  said, 
^  Let  theorists  talk  what  they  will,  the  moment  we 
begin  to  act,  ^e  must  associate  with  some  men 
or  other,  and  this  association  will  assume  a  party 
character.  To  bid  us  abandon  parties  and  sys- 
tems, is  only  another  way  of  bidding  us  hang 
down  our  hands  in  stupid  indolence.  Those  who 
wish  to  €lo  anything  must  be  content  to  take 
things  as  they  find  thetti.'  Yes,  this  is  undoubtedly 
the  right  test,  I  rejoice  that  we  should  be  brought 
to  it.  I  leave  it  then  to  the  defenders  of  systems 
y  and  parties,  to  explain  what  we  are  doing  with 
them.  They  cannot  complain  that  their  ma* 
chinery  is  not  in  active  operation.  It  may  occa- 
sionally meet  with  a  little  obstruction  from  a 
certain  vague  impression  in  men's  minds,  that 
they  have  been  commanded  to  love  their  neigh- 
bours as  themselves;  still  they  cannot  be  so 
ungrateful  as  not  to  acknowledge  that  it  has  been 
brought  to  very  tolerable  perftJbtion,  and  of  course, 
to  very  great  efficiency  in  this  nineteenth  century 
in  our  English  towns  and  villages.  Any  descrip- 
tion of  its  results  from  an  opponent  could  not  be 
a  fair  one.  I  will  therefore  confine  myself  to  a 
short  statement  of  certain  modes  of  action  which 
I  believe  are  open  to  a  person  who  does  not 
avail  himself  of  this  machinery,  but  is  content  with 
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the  powers  which  he  believes  God  has  bestowed 
upon  him^  as  a  minister  of  his  Kingdom. 

1.  Does  siwh  a  person  find  hunself  among  the 
members  of  different  sects  and  parties — a  Quaker 
here,  a  Baptist  there,  a  Unitarian  on  his  right,  a 
Plymouth  Christian  on  his  left?    He  believes  that 
•   ^  M    (  1"^  he  is  themember  of  a  polity  which  recognizes 
I  »'        ^   the  trilth  contained  in  each  of  these  systems; 
/  that  they  have  made  a  system  out  of  some  princi- 

» iC  ^   <v       pjg  ^iiich  they  have  torn  apDart  from  the  rest ;  that 
/yt*,i  t^u..  they  have  destroyed  that  principle  by  its  separa* 
.   ^    :,.  tion.     He  believes  that  there  are  earnest  men  in 
«/      ,  these  sects  who  are  feeling  this  to  be  the  case, 
who  are  catching  at  all  schemes  of  union  because 
they  feel  it,  who  are  angry  with  us  because  we 
*^do  not  enter  into  their  sense  of  the  necessity  of  a 
union,  and  therefore  fraternize  with  them ;  who  are 
•  ♦   i-i.  proclaiming  the  very  principle  upon  which  the 
Catholic  Church  stands,  that  aU  unity  is  to  be  in 
Christ,  and  that  intellectual  notions  and  opinions 
ought  not  to  divide  men  from   Him.    There  is 
therefore  a  practical  renunciation  of  the  sect  prin- 
ciple, as  something  which  is  no  longer  tenable. 
There  is  at  the  same  time  a  very  furious  desire 
to  maintain  it  as  against  the   national   Church. 
The  reasons  will  seem  to  him  to  be  thes«.    First, 
the  Church  has  put  itself  forth  merely  as  an 
English   Church.     Its  character  as  a  Catholic 
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body^  as  a  kingdom  set  up  in  the  world,  for  all 
nations,  has  been  kept  out  of  sight.  Secondly^ 
in  the  reaction  against  this  tendency,  it  has  taken 
a  negative,  i.  e.  a  sectarian,  form.  The  idea  of  the 
Church,  as  a  united  body,  has  been  put  forth, 
chiefly  to  shew  the  wickedness  of  those  who  have 
separated  from  it.  Its  episcopacy  and  its  sacra- 
ments have  been  looked  upon  chiefly  as  exclu- 
sive  of  those  who  have  them  not.  Above  all, 
the  spiritual  character  of  the  Church  as  deriving 
its  life  from  its  head,  a  character  which  the 
Dissenters  are  especially  disposed  by  their  pro- 
fessions to  recognize,  has  been  disjoined  from  the 
institutions  which  embody  it.  Men  have*  been 
asked  to  receive  these  institutions  merely  as  such, 
and  then  to  hope  for  spiritual  life  through  them. 
Little  attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  to  them 
that  the  institutions  are  themselves  living  por- 
tions of  the  divine  kingdom.    A  person  therefore 

.  who  has  entered  into  these  convictions  himself, 
will  not  despair  of  seeing  all  the  true  hearty  Dis- 
senters gradually  receiving  them  also.  He  will 
not  be  impatient  to  force  any  notions  of  his  own 
upon  them.     His  desire  will  be  to  meet  their  feel- 

yf  ings  and  to  enter  into  them.  He  will  be  most 
anxious  not  to  destroy  any  thing  which  they 
have  received  or  learnt  |  to  confirm  them  in  their 
feelings  of  affection  and  reverence  for  their  fathers; 
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to  strengthen  in  them  by  all  means  the  hereditary 
affections^  which  their  doctrines  respecting  private 
judgment  so  much  impair.  He  wishes  to  preserve 
all  the  faith  which  they  have  from  the  destruc- 
tion which  is  threatening  it;  to  unite  their  fieuth 
with  that  of  those  from  whom  they  are  separated ; 
to  make  them  integral  members  of  the  body  from 
which  they  fancy  that  it  is  the  object  of  our 
pride  and  selfishness  to  exclude  them.  What  the 
result  of  such  a  method  may  be,  is  in  God^s  hands 
i>v  not  ours.  At  all  events  other  methods  have 
been  tried  and  have  failed,  this  has  not  been 
tried. 

2.  Or  does  the  Churchman  I  am  supposing,  find 
himself  in  one  of  our  awful  manufacturing  districts? 
Of  course,  the  sense  of  his  own  utter  inadequacy 
to  deal  with  the  mass  of  evil  which  he  meets  there 
is  the  first  which  will  take  hold  of  him,  and  will 
/  grow  stronger  every  day.  Yet  he  is  there,  and 
he  knows  that  there  is  One  who  cares  for  this 
mass  of  living  beings  infinitely  more  than  he  does. 
Nay,  his  own  coldness  and  heartlessness  will 
continually  remind  him  that  if  he  is  to  care  for 
them  at  all,  the  feeling  must  be  communicated 
to  him  by  Him  who  often  seems  to  these  unhappy 
creatures  utterly  heedless  of  their  sorrows  and 
complainings.  And  then  he  has  the  consolation 
which  the  Athenian  orator  found  when  he  reflected 
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on  the  reverses  of  his  countrymen^  and  the  resist- 
less march  of  Philip.  '  If  we  had  done  such  and 
such  things  and  they  had  failed  we  might  despair; 
we  have  not  done  them,  therefore  let  us  hope.' 
A  Church  which  was  looked  upon,  and  almost 
looked  upon  itself,  as  a  tool  of  the  aristocracy, 
which  compared  its  own  orders  with  the  ranks  in 
civil  society,  and  forgot  that  it  existed  to  testify 
that  man  as  man  is  the  object  of  his  Creator's 
sympathy,  such  a  Church  had  no  voice  which 
could  reach  the  hearts  of  these  multitudes.  The 
Liberal  proclamation  which  says,  ^  Teach  them ; 
impart  to  them  a  few  of  the  things  that  we  know,' 
was  more  genial,  and  humane.  But  there  are 
thoughts  ever  at  work  in  these  Englishmen,  in 
these  human  beings,  thoughts  quickened  by 
hunger  and  suffering,  which  such  instruction 
could  not  appease.  More  impressive  far  was  the 
speech  of  the  Methodist  and  the  Evangelical: 
'You  have  immortal  souls,  they  are  perishing, 
oh!  ask  how  they  may  be  saved.'  Such  words 
spoken  with  true  earnestness  are  very  mighty. 
But  they  are  not  enough;  men  feel  that  they 
are  not  merely  lost  creatures ;  they  look  up  to 
the  heaven  above  them,  and  ask  whether  it  can 
be  tnie  that  this  is  the  whole  account  of  their  con- 
dition ;  that  their  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  their 
cravings  for  fellowship,  their  consciousness  of  being 
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creatures  having  powers  which  no  other  creatures 
possess^  be  all  nothing.  If  religion^  they  saj^  will 
give  us  no  explanation  of  these  feelings^  if  it 
can  only  tell  us  about  a  fall  for  the  whole  race, 
and  an  escape  for  a  few  individuals  of  it,  then 
our  wants  must  be  satisfied  without  religion. 
[  Then  begin  Chartism  and  Socialism,  and  what*- 
)  ever  schemes  make  rich  men  tremble.  Singly, 
what  the  modem  assertors  of  a  Church  system  say 
about  the  duty  of  administering  active  charity  to 
these  sufferers,  of  shewing  that  we  do  not  merely 
regard  them  as  pensioners  on  the  national  bounty, 
but  as  fellow  men  for  whom  we  are  to  make  sacri- 
fices— surely  this  Janguage   is   far  more  to  the 

^  purpose.  Surely,  if  acted  upon  even  imperfectly, 
it  must  produce  most  happy  effects.  But  how 
would  the  proclamation  to  our  Chartists  and  So- 
ciaUsts,  that  they  had  baptismal  purity  once,  and 
that  they  have  lost  it  now ;  that  they  must  recover 
their  ground  by  repentance,  by  prayer  and  &8t- 
ing ;  that  they  must  submit  to  discipline,  and  be 
deprived  of  privileges  which  they  never  exercised 
nor  cared  for ;  how  can  such  a  proclamation  as 
this  meet  any  of  the  confused,  disorderly  notions 
which  are  sturing  in  their  minds,  or  set  them  right  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  new  and  un- 
wonted  proclamation  were  to  go  forth, '  God  has 

^    cared  for  you,  you  are  indeed  his  children;  his 
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Son  has  redeemed  you,  his  Spirit  is  striving  with 
you ;  there  is  a  fellowship  larger,  more  irrespec- 
tive of  outward  distinctions,  more  democratical, 
than  any  which  you  can  create ;  but  it  is  a  fellow- 
ship of  mutual  love,  not  mutual  selfishness,  in 
which  the  chief  of  all  is  the  servant  of  all — may 
not  one  think  that  a  result  would  follow  as  great  \ 
as  that  which  attended  the  preaching  of  any  Fran- 
ciscan friar  in  the  twelfth  century,  or  any  Metho- 
dist preacher  in  the  eighteenth?  For  these  are 
true  words,  everlasting  words,  and  yet  words 
which  belong  especially  to  our  time;  they  are 
words  which  interpret,  and  must  be  interpreted 
by,  that  regular  charity,  that  ministerial  holiness, 
those  sacraments,  prayers,  discipline,  of  which  the 
Catholic  speaks.  They  connect  his  words  about 
repentance  with  those  of  the  Evangelical,  making 
it  manifest,  that  nothing  but  an  accursed  nature 
and  a  depraved  will,  could  ^  have  robbed  any 
of  the  blessings  which  God  has  bestowed  upon 
us  alL  They  translate  into  meaning  and  life  all 
the  liberal  plans  for  the  education  of  adults  and 
children ;  they  enable  us  to  fulfil  the  notion,  which 
statesmen  have  entertained,  that  the  Chiurch  is  to 
be  the  supporter  of  the  existing  orders,  by  making 
her  a  teacher  and  example  to  those  orders  respect- 
ing their  duties  and  responsibilities ;  by  removing 
the  hatred  which  their  forgetfulness  of  those  duties 
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and  responsibilities  is  threatening  to  create  in  the 
minds  of  the  lower  classes. 

8*  But  a  Churchman^  such  as  I  have  supposed^ 
would  be  both  compelled  by  his  circumstances^ 
and  ui^d  by  his  principles^  to  change  these  con* 
victions  into  action^  by  enlisting  all  the  wealthier 
inhabitants  of  his  parish  in  different  services  and 
occupations  for  the  benefit  of  their  inferiors.  I 
am  unwilling  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject;  first, 
because  my  practical  ignorance  makes  me  unfit  to 
offer  any  suggestions  upon  it;  and^  secondly^  be* 
cause  I  am  certain  that  our  English  political  wi»» 
dom^  guided  by  Catholic  feelings  is  already  doing 
much  in  many  parts  of  ttus  land,  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  a  design.  I  must,  however^ 
refer  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  remarking,  how  the 
notion,  that  party  organization  i&  necessary,  is  at 
once  explained  and  refuted  the  moment  we  aim  al 
an  ecclesiastical  organization.  It  is  explained  when 
the  truth,  that  no  man  is  meant  to  work  alone, 
which  is  the  truth  that  is  imphed  in  this  strange 
maxim,  is  made  the  principle  of  our  action.  It  is 
refuted,  for  we  find  how  infinitely  fix^er  from  fnc- 
tion  a  society  is  which  is  held  together  by  sacra- 
mental bonds,  and  is  moving  under  the  direction 
of  an  appointed  pastor,  than  all  societies  con- 
structed upon  a  party  model,  or  acknowledging  a 
party  motive,  ever  have  been  or  ever  can  be.    For 
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the  one  seeks  to  preserve  all  existing  ranks  and 
relations^  the  other  sets  them  all  aside.  The  one 
is  continually  endeayouring  to  understand  how 
the  middle  classes  may  be  brought  most  to  act 
upon  the  lower,  so  as  to  be  their  guides  and  not 
their  tyrants ;  how  the  upper  classes  may  be 
brought  to  act  upon  the  middle,  so  as  not  to  be 
their  fawning  slaves,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
betrayers  of  their  consciences  at  elections — cold 
and  distant,  and  the  objects  of  their  servile  imita- 
tion at  other  times;  how  each  portion  of  the  com- 

^  munity  may  preserve  its  proper  position  to  the 
rest,  and  may  be  fused  together  by  the  spiritual 
power  which  exists  for  each,  the  minister  of  all, 
the  creature  of  none.  The  other  confounds  all 
orders,  and  yet  does  not  the  least  diminish  their 
mutual  repulsion,  or  make  them  feel  that  they 
have  a  common  object.  Above  all,  the  Church- 
man is  ever  longing  to  discover  how  the  hand- 

kV  maidens  of  the  Church  may  be  brought  to  do 
her  the  services  which  they  alone  can  do,  with- 
out departing  for  a  moment  firom  their  own  true 
estate,  as  wives,  as  sisters,  as  mothers;  how  the 
whole  sex  may  be  an  order  of  Sisters  of  Charity; 
and  how,  in  each  particular  neighbourhood,  this 
order  may  be  at  work  in  lowUness  and  meekness, 
softening  and  healing  the  sorrows  of  the  world. 
The  partizan  acknowledges  no  difference  of  voca- 
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tion  in  man  and  woman ;  all  are  to  be  equally  fever- 
ish and  restless ;  careful  about  many  things^  unfit 
alike  for  quiet  contemplation  or  regular  activity. 

4.  Again^  let  us  suppose  our  Churchman  in  Ire- 
land^ amidst  a  population^  the  majority  of  which 
acknowledge  no  relation  to  the  body  of  which  he  is 
a^member ;  how  would  he  feel,  and  how  would  he 
desire  to  act  ?  Would  he  not  think  thus  within  him- 
self 5  *' When  Anselm  came  over  from  his  Norman 
convent  to  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  his 
victorious  countrymen  thought  that  he  of  course 
would  look  upon  the  old  Saxons  of  the  soil,  as 
they  did ;  he  told  them  plainly,  that  a  Churchman 
acknowledged  no  distinctions  of  race,  and  that  his 
vocation  was  to  be  the  friend  of  the  poor  and  dis- 
tressed wherever  he  met  with  them.  And  these 
principles,  of  course  with  great  exceptions  and 
deviations,  were  acted  upon  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  Norman  bishops  and  clergy.  What  was  the 
effect?  We  grew  up  to  be  an  English  nation. 
The  Saxon  serf  felt,  that  he  had  a  portion  and  a 
right  in  the  soil ;  he  recollected  the  sounds  of  his 
native  language;  he  began  to  speak  it;  in  due 
time  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  became 
one.  If  our  Churchmen  had  but  acted  upon  this 
principle  in  Ireland ;  if  they  had  but  said  to  the 
English  settlers, — We  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
your  Orange  lodges  and  your  hell-fire  clubs,  except 
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to  discipline  and  restrain  those  who  belong  to  them; 
we  are  come  over  as  protectors  of  these  Celts ;  we 
are  to  raise  them  out  of  barbarism;  to  speak  to 
their  Church  feelings  and  their  national  feelings ; 
to  call  forth  both  together :— if  these  had  been  our 
maxims^  how  many  problems^  which  perplex  the 
statesman  at  this  day^  might  have  been  solved 
long  ago !  But  that  phrase^  ^  The  English  interest/ 
was  continually  present  to  the  minds  of  the  states- 
men who  sent  out  our  Bishops^  and  though  they 
might  often  stumble  by  mistake  upon  a  noble 
rebel  to  their  commands^  they  sought  diligently 
for  men  who  should  forward  their  own  narrow 
policy.  What  has  been  the  consequence?  The 
national  feeling  in  Ireland  has  strangely  and  un- 
naturally  associated  itself  with  that  Romanism 
which  is  the  foe  of  all  national  feeling.  The  Irish 
look  upon  our  Church  as  a  Saxon  Churchy  and 
they  actually  fly  to  Rome  to  give,  them  an  Irish 
Church.  But  even  now  at  the  eleventh  hour,  if 
better  and  truer  feelings  of  our  position  are  rising 
in  the  minds. of  statesmen^  may  not  the  Church 
be  the  means  of  carrying  them  out  ?  We  have  tried 
what  the  mere  preaching  of  Protestantism  will  do 
in  Ireland,  and  so  far  as  it  has  been  earnest  and 
sincere,  it  has  not  been  in  vain.  But  still  it  has 
not  touched  the  hearts  of  Irishmen;  there  has 
been  a  resistance  to  it,  not  merely  in  their  bad 
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feelings  but  in  their  good.    State  liberality  has 
been  tried.    So  &r  as  it  has  been  the  token  of 
kindness  and  sympathy^  perhaps  this  too  has  not 
been  in  vain.    Still  all  must  acknowledge  that  it 
has  done  very  little ;  most  men  think  that  a  fiur 
proportion  of  evil  has  been  mingled  with  the  good. 
But  if  there  be  a  sympathy  between  the  Catholic 
and  National  principle,  if  they  cannot  really  exist 
apart,  why  may  we  not  begin  to  speak  to  the 
national  sympathies  of  Irishmen ;  to  speak  to  them 
as  members  of  an  Irish  Catholic  Church ;  to  de- 
clare that  every  Irishman  ought  to  look  upon 
himself  as  a  member  of  such  a  Church,  and  not 
of  any  other  Church,  Saxon  or  Romish ;  to  make 
it  manifest  by  acts,  that  we  hold  our  revenues  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  land,  and  that  it  would  not 
gain  anything  but  misery  by  the  confiscation  of 
them,  or  by  the  extirpation  of  those  who  possessed 
them  y*    Such  thoughts,  I  say,  are  likely  to  arise 
in  the  mind  of  an  Irish  Churchman,  who  enters 
into  the  principles  I  have  endeayoured  to  de- 
velope.    They  may  be  very  crude,  but  still  they 
may  be  the  germs  of  acts  which  neither  the  State 
nor  the  Church  will  have  reason  to  complain  of. 

5.  To  one  who  feels  the  importance  of  the  Pro- 
testant principle,  and  that  its  true  home  is  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  it  must  needs  seem  a  strai^ 
providence  in  respect  to  England,  that  she  should 
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have  on  one  side  of  her  a  nation  in  which  Pro- 
testantism has  tried  to  exist  nakedly  and  exclu- 
sively; on  the  other  side^  a  nation  which  wishes 
to  be  Catholic  by  being  Romanist.  Each  experi- 
ment is^  I  think,  very  decisive,  but  each  is  con^ 
nected  with  sins,  which  we  have  need  to  confess 
and  deplore.  The  utter  insufficienqr  of  Presby- 
terianism  to  support  a  national  life  has  been 
surely  proved  by  the  example  of  Scotland.  But 
we  bd'gan  with  setting  up  our  episcopacy  as  if  it 
were  an  English  thing.  We  gave  the  Scotch  peo- 
ple the  notion,  that  their  own  kings  were  coming 
back  to  reduce  them  into  an  ecclesiastical  pro- 
vince of  England,  and  the  reIigiou9  as  well  as  the 
national  spirit,  rose  against  such  a  pretension. 
Now,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  episcopalian  body  in 
Scotland  had  the  opportunity  of  shewing,  that 
they  are  neither  members  of  a  religious  sect  nor 
y/  tools  of  England.  They  have  existed  for  many 
years  without  any  state  patronage;  their  chief 
fault  has  been,  that  they  have  not  sympathized 
with  the  feelings  of  the  people,  that  they  have 
stood  too  much  upon  their  ecclesiastical  dignity, 
that  they  have  seemed  too  much  mere  anti-pres* 
byterians.  But  if,  in  the  present  crisis  of  Scot- 
land, they  will  consider  earnestly,  that  they  exist 
as  witnesses,  not  of  a  system  but  of  a  Church,  not 
of  certain  notions  about  episcopacy,  but  of  episco- 
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pacy  as  part  of  the  constitutioii  of  Christ's  spiri* 
tual  kingdom;  they  will  find^  I  think^  that  they 
may  exercise  a  quiet  and  soothing  influence  over 
that  ferment  of  Scotch  feelings^  which  all  state  con- 
trivances have  been  so  utterly  ineffectual  to  allay. 
They  will  not,  I  hope,  look  with  proud  aristocra- 
tical  contempt  upon  the  earnest  cry  which  the 
people  haye  sent  forth  to  be  freed  from  civil  do- 
minion. They  will  not,  I  hope,  indulge  in  mock- 
ing allusions  to  the  proud  language  in  Vhich 
Presbyterianism  used  to  assert,  that  it  was  free 
of  this  controL  They  will  acknowledge  that  spi- 
ritual freedom  is  most  essential  to  the  life  of  a 
nation.  They  will  labour  to  shew,  that  the 
Church,  rightly  and  truly  constituted,  is  able  to 
humble  the  lofty  and  to  exalt  the  lowly;  that 
the  tyranny  which  Presbyterianism  granted  to  its 
aristocracy  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  is  the 
tyranny  against  which  its  sons  are  groaning  now ; 
that  its  boast  of  being  a  Church  for  the  poor  has 
ended  in  a  sadder  separation  between  the  poor 
and  the  rich  than  has  almost  ever  existed  in  any 
country.  Here  again  I  am  suggesting  no  projects 
or  plans  to  Scotch  Churchmen.  I  am  merely 
urging  them  to  consider  seriously  the  indications 
of  God's  will,  and  to  desire  that  they  ihay  act  in 
accordance  with  it. 

6.  The  lessons  which  we  have  derived  fit>m  the 
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history  of  our  connexion  with  Scotland  and  Ire* 
land  (I  have  spoken  before  of  those  which  are 
suggested  by  the  circumstances  of  our  old  colo- 
nies in  North  America)  cannot  surely  be  lost  upon 
us  when  we  go  forth  to  plant  new  settlements  on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe^  or  when  we  are  in- 
quiring how  we  are  to  deal  with  those  which  we 
possess  already.    Every  circumstance  of  their  po- 
sition and  of  ours  seems  to  say,  ^  See  that  you  do 
not  merely  establish  an  English  kingdom  in  those 
soils ;  if  you  do,  that  kingdom  will  not  be  a  bless- 
ing to  the  colonists,  to  the  natives,  or  to  the 
mother  country.      See   that  you  do  not  merely     | 
send  forth  preachers  in  your  ships  to  tell   the     j 
people  that  all  they  have  believed  hitherto — if     \ 
they  have  believed  anything — is  false,  and  that 
we  hold  a  doctrine  which  sets  it  all  aside.     See 
that  you  raise  up  in  the  midst  of  them  what  they 
shall  feel  to  be  as  real  a  kingdom  as  the  one 
which  is  presented   to  them   in  the  persons  of 
governors  and  judges ;  a  kingdom  which  does  not 
only  deal  equal  justice  to  natives  and  to  settlers, 
but  which  claims  both  alike  for  its  citizens,  en- 
dues both  alike  with  its  highest  privileges;    a    I 
kingd9m  which  comes  to  subvert  nothing,  but  to    ! 
restore  that  which  is  decayed  and  fallen ;  to  adopt 
into  itself  every  fragment  of  existing  faith  and     | 
feeling ;  to  purify  it  and  exalt  it ;  to  cut  off  from     1 
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it  onlj  that  which  the  conacienoe  of  the  native 
confesses  to  be  inconsistent  with  it ;  to  testify  that 
wherever  there  is  a  creature  having  human  limbs 
and  features,  there  is  one  of  that  race  for  which 
Christ  died,  one  whom  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call 
a  brother. 

In  such  countries  as  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
yj  such  a  testimony  as  is  borne  by  the  establishment 
of  a  Christian  kingdom  of  peace  and  righteous* 
ness  is  every  thing ;  for  there,  of  course,  only  the 
rudest  and  most  incoherent  spiritual  theories  and 
speculations  will  be  found  to  exist.  In  India  the 
case  is  altogether  difierent ;  yet  there  more  than 
any  where  is  it  needful  that  the  signs  of  a  spi- 
ritual kingdom  should  be  introduced,  that  Chris- 
tianity should  be  regarded  as  something  more  than 
a  fine  theory.  For  how  did  the  simple  tenets  of 
Mahomedanism  prevail  over  the  complicated  creeds 
and  philosophies  of  the  Hindoos,  but  because  the 
former  came  forth  in  the  shape  of  an  organic  so- 
ciety, and  tiie  latter  were  only  forms  of  thought 
connected  principally  with  tiie  physical  universe? 
The  Christian  Church  ought  to  understand  the 
positions  both  of  the  Hindoo  and  the  Mussulman, 
in  respect  to  the  strange  masses  of  feelings  and 
opinions  which  are  exhibited  in  the  traditions  of 
the  one,  and  to  the  struggle  after  consistency  and 
unity  which  are  visible  in  the  actual  history  of  the 
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.  other.  Would  that  the  supporters  of  Indian  mis-  j 
sions  had  taken  this  ground  when  they  were  as- 
sailed by  the  cowardice  and  indifference  of  the 
merchant-emperors  thirty  years  ago  I  Would  that 
they  had  been  able  to  reply  to  those  who  had  ac- 
cused them  of  disturbing  the  faith  of  the  natives, 

y    and  so  endangering  English  dominion — No ;  it  %$ 
yowr  godlessness  and  rapacity  which  endanger  their 
faith ;  you  are  making  them  infidels  while  you  pre- 
tend to  indulge  their  superstitione :  we  go  to  save 
their  faith  by  delivering  them  from  their  supersti- 
tions and  your  example ;  we  gOy  that  England  may 
not'perish  in  that  day  when  she  shall  be  called  to     • 
give  account  of  the  crimes  which  you  have  com-     i 
mitted.    But  it  was  not  fully  understood  at  that 
time  that  Christianity  was  anything  else  but  a 
sect,  or  a  collection  of  sects,  sent  into  the  world      , 
to  displace  Pagan  and  Mahomedan  sects ;  there- 
fore the  years  which  have  followed  have  produced 
their  natural  effect,  and  we  have  now  to  deal  for  the . 
most  part  with  a  generation  of  open  or  disguised 
infidels.    Still  the  good  men  of  that  day,  guided 
by  a  higher  wisdom  than  their  own,  were  led  to 
y  ask  strenuously  of  the  English  legislature,  that  a 
Bishop  might  be  sent  out  to  them.  They  felt  that    \ 
they  wanted  a  Church.    A  heart  was  put  into  a    , 
country  which  had  hitherto  only  been  directed  by    . 
wise  heads  or  skilful  hands ;  a  heart  which  is  still    | 
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beatings  and  which  we  trust  may  yet  send  a  life- 
blood  into  every  part  of  that  vast  empire.  The 
issue  is  with  God,  but  he  has  taught  us  by  suffi- 
ciently manifest  indications  in  what  way  He  wills 
that  we  should  fulfil  our  part  in  the  work. 

7.  I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  spirit  in  which 
we  should  act  towards  the  members  of  foreign 
Churches,  be  they  Romish  or  Protestant.  But 
enough  has  been  said  in  former  parts  of  this  work 
to  indicate  the  course  which  an  Englishman,  who 
is  not  tied  down  by  systems,  must  strive  to  pur- 
sue, in  reference  to  them.  What  I  have  been 
chiefly  wishing  to  show  is,  that  here  we  have  ^he 
means  of  acting  upon  the  principles  which  all 
men  every  where  ought  to  act  upon  if  they  could ; 
herein  it  seems  to  me  lies  the  blessing,  for  which 
we  have  to  give  thanks.  Our  Church  has  no 
right  to  call  herself  better  than  other  Churches  in 
any  respect,  in  many  she  must  acknowledge  her- 
self to  be  worse.  But  o\xr  positiony  we  may  fairly 
affirm,  for  it  is  not  a  boast  but  a  confession,  is 
one  of  singular  advantage.  If  what  I  have  said 
be  true,  our  faith  is  not  formed  by  a  union  of  the 
Protestant  systems  with  the  Romish  system,  nor 
of  certain  elements  taken  from  the  one  and  of 
certain  elements  taken  from  the  other.  So  far  as 
it  is  represented  in  our  liturgy  and  our  articles,  it 
is  the  faith  of  a  Church,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
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jnth  any  system  at  all.  That  peculiar  character 
which  God  has  given  us,  enables  us,  if  we  do  not 
slight  the  mercy,  to  understand  the  difference 
between  a  Church  and  a  System,  better  perhaps 
than  any  of  our  neighbours  can,  and,  therefore, 
our  position,  rightly  used,  gives  us  a  power  of 
assisting  them  in  realizing  the  blessings  of  their 
J  own.  By  refusing  to  unite  with  them  on  the  / 
ground  of  any  one  of  their  systems,  by  seeking 
to  unite  with  them  on  the  grounds  of  the  uni- 
versal Church,  we  teach  them  wherein  lies  their 
strength  and  their  weakness ;  by  determining  that 
we  will  be  a  nation  distinct  from  all  others,  we 
encourage  each  of  them  to  be  a  nation  distinct 
from  us  and  from  all  others.  By  shewing  them 
how  our  Church  life  and  our  national  life  are  in- 
terwoven ;  we  teach  them,  that  the  bonds  which 
make  them  one  with  us  are  necessary  to  the  sup- 
port of  that  peculiar  character  and  position  which 
make  them  independent  of  us. 


y 


But  for  such  tasks  as  these — ^for  reconciling  the 
different  sects  in  our  own  land,  for  dealing  with 
the  wild  feelings  respecting  government  and  so- 
ciety which  are  abroad,  for  bringing  the  different 
classes  into  co-operation,  for  entering  into  the 
strong  passions  of  Scotch  Calvinists  and  Irish 
Romanists^  for  taming  the  savages  of  the  anti- 
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(  podes^  for  restoring  the  strange  reliques  of  ancient 
I  civilization  among  the  natives  of  British  India,  for 
I  suggesting  any  practical  hints,  or  giving  any 
practical  help  to  our  brethren  on  the  continent; 
what  need  have  we  of  another  disciplitie  and  an- 
•  other  spirit  than  that  which  we  seem  at  present 
i  to  possess !  Shall  we  obtain  either  the  one  or  the 
other  by  sitting  still,  by  affirming  that  these  tasks 
I  are  too  great  for  creatures  so  infirm  and  fallen,  by 
waiting  for  some  sudden  inspiration  ?  This  cannot 
be.  These  works  are  set  before  us;  in  one  way  or 
other,  we  are  trying  to  carry  them  on,  and  must 
carry  them  on.  The  necessity  is  laid  upon  us; 
the  only  point  to  be  considered  is  how  we  can 
support  it.  Do  we  tremble  at  the  great  efforts  of 
thought  which  are  presupposed  in  these  outward 
undertakings  the  careful  studies  in  history,  ec- 
clesiastical, and  civil,  the  acquaintance  with  the 
powers  and  the  distinctions  of  words  as  the  signs 
of  thought,  the  intimacy  with  the  symbols  which 
nature  and  art  have  furnished  to  the  mythologist, 
the  patient  toil  with  which  these  must  be  weighed 
in  our  minds  before  we  can  cast  ourselves  into 
the  feelings  of  other  men,  while  yet  we  do  not  lose 
our  own?  Assuredly  this  is  required  of  us — ^not 
the  whole  of  each  student — ^for  the  Church  is  one 
body,  and  hath  many  members — ^but  something 
of  every  one,  and  the  habit  and  disposition  of  all. 
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But  there  is  nothing  in  all  this  to  stagger  the 
countrymen  of  Bacon  and  of  Newton.  Study  is 
painful  and  intolerable  to  Englishmen  if  they  can- 
not connect  it  with  action.  They  cannot  pursue 
it  for  its  pleasure  or  its  comeliness ;  make  them 
feel  that  there  is  an  end  in  it,  that  it  is  necessary 
for  their  business,  and  they  wiU  be  as  diligent 
slaves  in  the  reading  of  books  as  in  the  making  of 
roads.  Our  systems  and  our  parties  have  con- 
fused us  in  every  direction ;  they  lead  us  to  fancy 
that  all  things  are  moving  round  in  a  weary  circle, 
or  are  imprisoned  in  lifeless  notions.  At  .the  same 
time  they  tempt  every  man  to  suppose  that  he  is 
to  be  every  thing,  and  to  know  every  thing,  and 
to  do  every  thing,  for  he  feels  that  if  he  has  not 
the  whole  of  his  system  before  him,  .each  part  of 
it  becomes  mischievous  and  false.  And  he  cannot 
trust  other  men  to  do  their  work  while  he  does 
his  own,  for  he  feels  that  he  belongs  to  a  party 
rather  than  to  a  Church,  and  therefore  he  has  no 
security  that  each  person  has  his  order  and  duties 
assigned  to  him.  Thus  we  are  at  the  same 
lime  indolent  and  over-diligent,  ignorant  and  en- 
cyclopaedic. Once  break  this  speU,  and  we  shall 
again  begin  to  connect  our  specific  studies  with  a 
general  humanity,  and  so  at  once  preserve  their 
limitations  and  make  them  universal. 
But  there  is  another  and  the  more  serious  subject. 
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\  I  have  spoken  of  a  different  dist^Uney  but  we  need 
t^  '  a  different  spirit  in  order  to  that  discipline.  Not  a 
different  Spirit  from  that  which  we  received  in  our 
baptism,  but  an  altogether  different  one  fiom  the 
spirit  of  party  and  of  selfishness,  which  we  have 
allowed  to  enter  into  us  and  possess  us  in  our 
manhood.  To  exorcise  this,  that  the  other  may 
really  inform  us  and  rule  us,  should  surely  be  our 
^first  object.  And  we  cannot  drive  it  out  of  others 
until  we  have  striven  that  it  may  be  banished  from 
ourselves.  If  we,  who  form  the  clergy  of  the  land, 
believe  that  we  are  its  heart,  we  must  suppose  that 
the  purification  of  the  body  generally  depends 
upon  our  purification ;  we  must  feel  that  every  evil 
which  we  call  upon  others  to  repent  of  has  its 
origin  and  rpot  in  us,  and  that  we  must  repent  of 
it  first.  I  fear  that  the  habit  of  apologizing  for 
our  institution,  when  it  has  been  ignorantly  at- 
tacked by  those  who  know  nothing  of  its  meaning 
I  or  its  blessing,  may  have  operated  injuriously 
\  upon  our  lives.  We  have  defended  the  arrange- 
ments of  Providence  and  the  order  of  the  Church, 
till,  unawares,  we  have  begun  to  defend  ourselves, 
who  have  so  grievously  sinned  against  those  ar- 
rangements and  that  order,  and  have  hindered  men 
from  perceiving  what  they  are.  For  this  fault,  if  we 
have  committed  it,  we  must  wish  to  make  amends; 
since  we  must  know  that  there  can  be  no  national 
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confession  or  national  refjf>rmationj  if  we^  who 
ought  to  be  the  foremost  in  both^  as  having  the 
most  to  answer  for^  are  trying  to  make  excuses  for 
ourselves,  hiding  the'  evil  which  we  are  inwardly 
conscious  of,  or  imputing  it  to  circumstances, 
most  of  which  are  very  favourable  to  us,  none  of 
which  ought  to  be  our  masters. 

But  if  shame  and  humiliation  are  needful  for 
English  clergymen  generally,  they  must  be  espe- 
cially needful  in  those  who  have  presumed  to  speak 
of  our  sins,  and  to  offer  any  suggestions  for  our 
amendment.  It  is  too  probable  that  they  would 
sy  have  known  nothing  of  the  evil  of  systems  and 
parties  in  others  if  they  had  not  felt  it  in  them- 
selves; nay,  that  the  irritation  of  the  beam  in 
their  own  eye  has  made  them  more  eager  to  de- 
tect the  mote  in  their  brother's  eye.  I  have 
in  this  book  attacked  no  wrong  tendency  to 
^  which  I  do  not  know  myself  to  be  liable.  I  hope 
I  am  conscious  to  a  certain  degree,  though  very 
insufficiently,  of  the  danger  I  am  in  of  substi- 
tuting the  denunciation  of  it  for  the  practical  cor- 
rection of  it  in  the  only  sphere  over  which  I  have 
any  control.  I  am  not  ignorant,  also,  that  the 
hints  which  I  have  offered  in  opposition  to  sys- 
tems may,  themselves,  be  turned  by  myself  or 
by  others  into  a  system  ;   and  that  neither  its 
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weakness  and  inconsistency,  nor  the  insignificance 
of  its  originator,  may  prevent  it  firom  connecting 
itself  with  some  new  pasty.  I  believe  that  some 
of  whom  I  have  spoken  in  this  chapter  began  to 
fulfil  their  mission  with  as  sincere  a  desire  that 
their  words  might  never  become  the  symbols  of  a 
faction  as  I  can  feel  now.  I  do  not,  therefore, 
confide  in  myself.  But  since  a  school,  which 
should  be  formed  to  oppose  all  schools,  must  be 
of  necessity  more  mischievous  than  any  of  them ; 
and  since  a  school,  which  pretended  to  amalgamate 
the  doctrines  of  all  other  schools,  would  be,  as  I 
think,  more  mischievous  than  that,  I  do  pray 
earnestly,  that  if  any  such  schools  should  arise, 
they  may  come  to  nought;  and  that,  if  what  I 
have  written  in  this  book  should  tend  even  in  the 
least  degree  to  favour  the  establishment  of  them, 
it  may  come  to  nought.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
there  be  any  thing  here  which  may  help  to  raise 
men  above  their  own  narrow  conceptions  and 
mine,  may  lead  them  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
way  to  that  truth  which  is  living  and  universal, 
and  above  us  all,  and  that  He  who  is  Truth  will 
guide  them  along  in  that  way — ^this  which  is  fix>m 
Him  and  not  firom  me,  I  pray  that  He  will  bless. 
^Let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  O Lord;'  all  systems, 
schools,  parties  which  have  hindered  men  from 
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seeing  the  largeness^  and  freedom^  and  glory  of 
thy  kingdom ;  ^  but  let  them  that  love  thee/  in 
whatever  earthly  mists  they  may  at  present  be 
involved,  ^  be  as  the  sun  when  he  goeth  forth  in 
his  strength/ 


NOTE 
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ATHANASIAN   CREED. 


As  I  have  spoken  in  my  srtiele  npon  Creeds  only  of  two,  it 
may  be  sapposed  by  the  reader,  that  I  hare  some  reason  for 
objecting  to  the  third.  Had  I  felt  such  objections  I  should  have 
stated  them  openly,  and  not  left  them  to  be  disooTered  by  infe- 
rence. There  would  be  little  oonrage  in  acknowledging  them. 
The  number  of  those  who  reject  this  Creed  may  not  be  so  great 
as  it  was  in  the  last  century,  but  it  is  still  large,  and  com- 
posed of  persons  respectable  for  their  learning,  thdr  piety,  and 
their  influence.  Those  who  are  most  strong  in  defending  it  wiQ 
find  so  much  fault  with  my  opinions  on  other  subjects,  that  I 
should  not  be  at  all  likely  to  conciliate  them,  by  professing  an 
agreement  with  them  upon  this. 

I  omitted  to  speak  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  merely  because 
it  did  not  concern  the  subject  I  was  treating  of.  Its/ormula 
is  not,  *  I  believe,'  but '  Quicunque  vult.'  It  has  never  been  con- 
nected with  Baptism.  It  hss  never  been  used  except  as  an 
occasional  service  in  any  Church  ;  its  antiquity,  though  venera- 
ble, is  certainly  below  that  of  the  others.  Evidently,  therefore, 
its  merits  or  its  defects  stand  upon  a  different  ground  from 
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theirs.  I  will  now  endeavour  to  exptain  why  the  ordinary  objeo- 
tiMis  to  it  seem  to  me  of  little  weight,  and  wherein  I  believe  its 
value  consists. 

The  complaints  against  this  Creed  are  chiefly  two.  1.  That  it 
is  not  consistent  with  the  Nicene,  which  asserts  so  dearly  the 
idea  of  filial  subordination.  2.  That  it  is  at  direct  variance  with 
the  commandy  *  Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged.'  If  I  believed 
either  of  these  allegations  to  be  true,  the  authority  of  no  Church 
upon  earth  could  induce  me  to  use  this  formulary.  But  the  more 
I  have  considered  them,  the  less  reason  have  I  found  in  either  of 

them.  ^^'^      ^"^"-^ 

1.  The  passage  in  the  Athanastan  Creed,  which  seems  to  some         \  v^  > 
to  interfere  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicene,  is  that  in  which  it  is      '.  .     ' 

affirmed,  that  Chrisfc  is  equal  to  the  Father  as  touching  his  God-     ' 
head,  inferior  to  the  Father  as  touching  his  Manhood.    Here  we    ^  ^^^ 
are  told, '  it  is  signified,  that  the  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the         ^^    r*u      t. 
Father  is  connected  with  his  human  nature.    Whereas,  according    ^t««<-4  ^^  c.:^ 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  other  Creed,  which  Bishop  Bull  has  so  finely  Tv^wft  •^Jt.  •/ 
developed,  the  subjection  which  was  manifested  in  our  Lord's  acts   jJL  ) 

when  upon  eSrth,  was  really  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  his  ^^^  / 

Being  ;  that  flesh  which  He  took  could  not  in  any  sense  change    '  l,   ^ 
the  law  of  his  existence,  but  was  the  medium  through  which  '^    j  c  /;  <^ 

it  was  shewn  forth.'    I  cannot  doubt  the  truth  of  these  remarks.   '«***«»*•«»  '  '^ 
The  words,  *  Not  I,  but  the  Father,'  seem  to  me  to  be  the  key  to  the  "^"*'** » lyfr^.  i - 
mystery  of  our  Lord's  self-sacrifice,  that  is  to  say,  of  his  innermost  ^(_  4\/    ..  .  / 
life  ;  how,  then,  can  I  think  them  other  than  the  expression  of   '.  t.    •  '  > 

his  own  very  Personality  1  But  it  is  implied  in  what  I  have  said  that 
the/ulnetB  of  the  Godhead  was  in  the  man  Christ,  that  He  was  the    Xi«tv^  ,    •'  >  «  : 
perfect  God.    The  veiy  objection  which  we  are  considering  rests   hf 
upon  the  ground,  that  our  Lord's  acts,  as  a  man,  would  not  be  a 
complete  exhibition  of  Himself,  if  we  might  regard  them  as  only     ^'  ''/ 
.  belonging  to  his  assumed  nature.    But,  if  this  be  the  case, — if  we    'm  t  ^/        ' 
need  to  express  two  truAs,  one,  the  perfect  and  complete  God-    'hi.^  i/, 
head  of  our  Lord  ;  one,  his  subordination  as  a  Son  to  the  Father ; 
each  necessary  to  the  other,  each  practically  unmeaning  without 
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the  other :  why  my  we  not  look  ai  the  mioo  of  hmnamlj  to 
the  DiTiiii^,  as  that  whieh  SD^pIies  m  with  the  language  lor 
both  t  The  idea  of  sabordination  apart  from  all  inequality,  exiats 
in  the  yoi^  natore  of  the  Godhead ;  it  is  brought  out  and  ex- 
Itreased  through  the  inferiority  of  Manhood  to  Godhead.  The 
Sonriiip  of  Ghriat  is  the  type  and  ground  of  the  rehttioo  in 
whidi  the  hnman  stande  to  the  divine.  What  then  more  eomplete 
and  beaotifid  than  the  language  of  the  Old  CSmreh  upon  this 
subject  t 

Do  we  not  feel  that  if  we  had  only  tiie  Nicene  Greed,— if  a  new 
heresy  had  not  called  forth  another  exposition, — we  should  hare 
been  in  g^eat  danger  of  kwlog  our  ^»prehenaion  of  a  truth,  irain 
having  but  one  imperfeet  fonn  of  language  to  unfold  it  in  1  Nay, 
do  we  not  feel  that  as  the  Apostles'  Creed,  without  the  Nioene, 
would  lead  us  into  the  danger  of  thinking  only  coneeming  the  ze- 
lation  in  which  the  Divine  Being  stands  to  nt;  so  the  Nioene 
Creed  without  the  Athanasian,  would  still  lead  us  to  think  merely 
of  dlMme  relaHomf  without  remembering  that  there  is  an  abeolnte 
ground  visible  in  them  and  through  them  t 

2.  But  the  chazge  of  uncharitabloiess  is  one  whieh  is  fiff  mors 
popular  and  intelligible  than  that  of  which  I  have  been  speaking ; 
perii^w  therefore^  I  may  venture  to  meet  it  in  a  popular  way. 
We  are  commonly  asked  such  a  question  as  this :  *  Thoo^  you 
may  be  able  to  explain  away  these  dauses  by  ingenious  sophisms 
in  your  study,  do  you  not  feel  when  you  are  reading  the  Creed  in 
your  Church  to  the  people,  that  you  are  not  ntteiing  the  kind  of 
words  which  you  would  wish  to  utter,  or  aoting  in  the  kind  of 
spirit  in  which  yon  would  wish  to  set,  when  you  read  the  seventh 
diapter  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  or  the  thirteenth  chatter  of  the 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  1 '  I  can  only  answer  this  questioii 
for  myself ;  but  I  doubt  not  there  are  hundreds  who  csn  say,  with 
a  perfectly  dear  conscience,  what  I  say  now.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  recollection,  I  never  have  felt  tempted  while  read- 
ing this  creed,  howoTor  I  may  have  felt  tempted  at  other  times, 
to  indulge  one  hard  tiionght  abont  the  state  of  any  man  who  is 
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living  now  or  has  lived  in  former  times.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
oreed  calls  npon  me  to  do  this ;  nay,  I  ^hink  that  its  awful  Ian* 
guage  forbids  me  to  do  it.  I  dare  not  ask  myself  who  has  com* 
mitted  the  feazfdl  sm,  of  '  confounding  the  Persons  and  dividing 
the  Snbstanee,'  which  it  denonnees.  It  may  not  he  the  man  who 
has  used  the  most  confused  and  heretical  fonns  of  expression ;  it 
may  not  be  the  man  who  has  even  seemed  to  the  Church  to  be 
most  self-willed  and  refractory ;  it  may  be  the  man  who  is  rest- 
ing most  contentedly  in  his  orthodoxy  ;  it  may  be  myself.  Nay, 
have  I  not  a  witness  within,  that  every  wrong  act  which  I  have 

m 

done,  or  wrong  thought  which  I  have  cherished,  so  fiur  as 
it  has  diminished  my  sense  of  the  distinction  between  truth  and 
falsehood,  right  and  wrong,  has  been  of  the  nature  of  that  sin 
which  I  describe  by  the  words  '  Confounding  the  Persons,'  and 
has  brought  me  into  the  danger  of  oonmutting  it ;  that  every  self- 
willed,  nnkindy  schismatical  act  or  thought  has  been  of  the  nature 
of  that  sin  which  I  describe  by  the  words  ^  Dividing  the  Sub- 
stance,' and  has  tended  to  bring  me  into  it  t  For  this  creed  takes 
me  into  another  negion  altogether  from  that  of  words  and  names 
and  forms  of  the  intellect,  though  it  makes  use  of  those  words 
and  names  and  forms,  for  the  sake  of  correcting  the  abuses  which 
they  have  produced,  and  as  signs  which  may  shew  me  my  way 
to  deeper  truths  and  principles.  It  is  my  own  fitult  if  I  stay  in 
the  outer  region,  and  do  not  let  the  Church  guide  me  into  its 
inner  circle ;  it  is  my  own  fault  if  I  do  not  warn  others,  and  warn 
myself,  of  the  connexion  between  eternal  truths  and  principles, 
and  that  ^  doing  good'  or  *  doing  evil,'  to  which,  as  the  creed 
declares  in  its  last  articles,  eternal  Ufe  or  punishment  are  i^ 
pended. 

But  why  do  I  wish  to  retain  this  creed,  seeing  that  some  may 
use  it  amiss  for  the  condenmation  of  their  neighbours,  and  not  for 
good  to  them  or  to  themselves  t  I  answer,  that  if  I  parted  with 
it,  I  think  I  should  not  help  the  cause  of  charity,  and  should  do 
great  injury  to  the  cause  of  truth.  The  language  of  the  Old 
Church  may  sound  stronger  and  fiercer  than  that  which  is  com- 
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mon  in  our  day,  but  it  is  groiinded  upon  the  words,  '7^  is  life 
eternal,  that  ihey  may  Imow  Thee  the  only  true  God.'  The  bot- 
tomless pit  which  the  fathers  really  dreaded  was  that  of  Atheism, 
the  state  of  the  human  spirit  left  without  Ood.  I  believe  the  more 
we  return  to  this  idea  the  more  of  inward  charity  we  shall  have, 
the  more  we  shall  understand  our  glory  and  our  perils,  the  more  we 
shall  have  of  conmion  hopes  and  common  objects  ;  the  more  we 
shall  be  free  from  vulgar  selfish  desires,  and  from  superstitious 
fears.  I  could  not  give  up  this  creed  without  saying,  that  the 
meaning  and  principle  of  it  belonged  less  to  this  time  than  to 
former  times.  Whereas,  I  believe  that  they  belong  more  to  our 
time  than  to  any  time.    For  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  question 

—  which  is  in  debate  now.  Are  we  to  behold  the  unity  which  has 
its  deepest  and  most  real  ground  in  that  name  of  God  which  this 
creed  speaks  of  informing  all  society  and  all  nature  ;  or  are  we 

^    to  see  every  thing'broken,  divided,  unhannonixed  ;  a  dark  form 

-  of  self-love,  embodied  in  some  visible  t^Tanny,  above  us,  and  a 
gulph  of  utter  nothingness  beneath  us  f 
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THE  END. 
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